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Settlements  of  the  Spaniards ,  the  Dutch ,  and  the 
Danes  in  the  American  ifiands. 

M-T  E  honour  of  having  difcovered  the  great  b  o  o  k 
Arch i oel ago  of  the  Canbbee  lflands,  and  ot 
having  formed  the  firrt  iettlements  on  them,  is  due  colony 
to  Spain.  The  moft  advanced  of  thefe  from  the  f™*- 

American  continent  is  called  Trinidad.  Col  urn-  ofth^ 

bus  landed  on  it  in  14983  when  he  difcovered  the  The  ufe 
Oronooko  ;  but  other  objects  interfering,  both  the  beenj  and 
ifland  and  the  coafls  of  the  neighbouring  continent  ^ 

were  at  that  time  neglebted.  But  the  luftre  of  the 
gold,  which  had  been  feen  from  a  diftance  glitter¬ 
ing  on  the  fhore,  caufed  them  to  be  levifited  b  v 
the  nation  which  had  firft  made  the  diLovery. 
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B  xil  K  c°nqueft  of  thofe  immenfe  regions,  which  arc 
v — J  watered  by  one  of  the  larged:  and  richefl  rivers  of 
the  univerfe,  was  refolved  upon 5  and  the  ifland  of 
Trinidad,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronooko, 
was  peopled,  in  order  to  infure  and  facilitate  the 
execution  of  fo  great  an  enterprize.  An  ifland  has 
always  the  advantage  of  a  continent,  when,  having 
but  a  fmall  extent  of  country  to  defend,  it  has  a 
very  large  one  to  attack  3  as  was  the  cafe  in  the 
prefent  inflance. 

The  river  Oronooko,  which,  as  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved,  fprings  from  the  Cordeleras,  after  being  in- 
creafed  in  a  courfe  of  flve  hundred  and  feventy-five 
leagues  by  the  influx  of  a  great  number  of  rivers 
of  different  magnitude,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
ocean  by  more  than  fifty  channels.  Its  lmpetuo- 
fity  is  fo  great,  that  it  items  the  moil  powerful 
tides,  and  preferves  the  frefhnefs  of  its  waters  to 
the  diflance  of  twelve  leagues  from  that  vail  and 
deep  channel  within  which  it  was  confined.  But 
this  rapidity  is  not  always  equal,  and  owes  its  varia¬ 
tions  to  a  circum fiance,  perhaps,  entirely  peculiar. 
The  Oronooko,  in  the  month  of  April,  begins  to 
fwell,  and  continues  to  rife  during  five  months  j 
the,  fixth  it  remains  at  its  greatefl  height  5  in 
O&ober,  it  begins  to  fubflde,  and  falls  gradually 
till  the  month  of  March,  during  which  it  conti¬ 
nues  in  a  fixed  date  of  its  greatefl  diminution. 

I  hefe  alternate  changes  are  regular  even  to  cer¬ 
tainty. 

-  This  phenomenon,  the  cauie  of  which  is  not 
known,  feems  to  depend  much  more  on  the  fea 
than  on  the  land.  In  the  fix  months  that  the  river 

is 
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is  rifing,  the  hemifphere  of  the  New  world  prefents 
nothing  but  feas,  at  leaft  but  little  land,  to  the 
perpendicular  action  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  In  the 
fix  months  of  its  fall,  America  exhibits  nothing 
but  dry  land  to  the  planet  by  which  it  is  illumi¬ 
nated.  .  The  fea,  at  this  time,  is  lefs  lubjedl  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun,  or,  at  leaft,  its-  current 
towards  the  eaftern  fhore  is  more  balanced,  more 
broken  by  the  land,  and  muft,  therefore,  leave  a 
freer  courfe  to  the  rivers,  which,  not  being  then 
fo  ftrongly  confined  by  the  fea,  cannot  be  fwelled 
but  by  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows  from 
the  Cordeleras.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  rifing  of 
the  waters  of  the  Oronooko  may  depend  entirely 
on  the  rainy  feafon.  But  to  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  caufes  of  fo  fingular  a  pheno¬ 
menon,  it  would  bejiecefiary  to  confider,  how  far 
the  courfe  of  this  river  may  be  affefted  by  that  of 
the  Amazons,  and  to  know  the  track  and  direction 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  From  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  fituation,  their  fource,  and  their 
opening  into  the  fea,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
caufe  of  fo  remarkable  a  difference  in  the  periods 
of  their  flux  and  reflux  might  be  difeovered.  All 
things'  are  connected  in  this  worldly  fyftem.  The 
courfes  of  rivers  depend  either  on  the  diurnal  or 
annual  revolutions  of  the  earth.  Whenever  an 
enlightened  people  fhall  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  they  will  difeover, 
or,  at  leaft,  they  will  attempt  to  difeover,  the 
caufes  of  thefe  phenomena.  But  their  endeavours 
will  be  attended  with  difficulties.  The  river  is  not 
fo  navigable  as  it  might  be  prefumed  from  its 
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magnitude ;  its  bed  is  in  many  places  filled  up 
with  rocks,  which  oblige  the  navigator  at  times  to 
carry  both  his  boats  and  the  merchandife  they  are 
laden  with. 

The  people  who  border  on  this  river,  but 
little  diflant  from  the  burning  Line,  inhabiting  a 
country,  perhaps  too  fruitful  to  have  been  cuL 
trvated,.  know  neither  the  trouble  of  clothes,  the 
reflraints  of  police,  nor  the  burden  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Free  under  the  yoke  of  poverty,  they  live 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  and  on  wild  fruits. 
But  little  of  their  time  or  labour  can  be  fpent  on 
agriculture,  where  they  have  nothing  but  a  flick 
to  plough  with,  and  hatchets  made  of  flone  to  cut 
down  trees,  which,  being  burned  or  rotted,  leave 
the  foil  in  a  proper  date  for  bearing. 

The  flate  of  fervitude  in  which  the  women  are 
kept  in  the  New  world,  is  undoubtedly  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  of  the  want  of  population  in  this  part 
of  the  globe.  This  tyranny,  which  is  univerfal, 
is  more  prevalent  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko, 
than  in  any  other  place.  There  are,  therefore, 
few  inhabitants  in  thefe  countries,  though  greatly 
favoured  by  nature.  Mothers  have  contracted  the 
cuflom  of  defirdying  the  daughters  they  bring 
forth,  by  cutting  the  navel-firing  fo  clofe  to  the 
bodv,  that  the  children  die  of  a  haemorrhage. 
Chriilianitv  itfelf  has  not  even  been  able  to  put  a 
fcop  to  this  abominable  practice.  The  Jefuit 
Gumilla  confirms  this  fact ;  v/ho,  being  informed 
that  one  of  his  converts  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a 
murder,  went  to  her  in  order  to  reproach  her  of 
her  crime  in  the  flrongefl  terms.  The  woman 
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lidened  to  the  miffionary  without  ffiewing  the  lead 
flo-ns  of  emotion.  When  he  had  finiffied  his  re- 

o 

mondrance,  hie  defired  leave  to  anfwer  him;  which 
hie  did  in  the  following  manner : 

<c  Would  to  God,  O  Father !  would  to  God, 
“  that,’  at  the  inftant  of  my  birth,  my  mother  had 
<<  ffiewed  love  and  compaffion  enough  for  her 
c<  child,  to  fpare  me  all  the  evils  I  have  endured, 
«  and  thofe  I  hi  all  hill  fuffer  to  the  end  of  my  life  1 
«  If  my  mother  had  deftroyed  me  at  my  birth,  I 
“  ffiould  have  been  dead,  but  I  ffiould  not  have 
“  been  fenfible  of  my  death;  and  ffiould  have 
“  efcaped  the  mod  miferable  of  conditions.  Flow 
<c  many  affii£tions  have  I  already  experienced !  and 
“  who  knows  what  I  have  hill  to  endure  ! 

cc  Represent  to  yourfelf,0  Father,  the  troubles 
<f  that  are  referved  for  an  Indian  woman  among 
c<  thefe  Indians.  They  accompany  us  into  the 
cc  fields  with  their  bow  and  arrows ;  while  we  go 
<c  there  laden  with  an  infant  which  we  carry  in  a 
bafket,  and  another  which  we  carry  at  our  bread. 
“  They  go  to  kill  birds,  or  to  catch  fiffi ;  while 
fC  we  are  employed  in  digging  the  ground,  and, 
tc  after  having  gone  through  all  the  labours  of  the 
“  culture,  are  obliged  alfo  to  bear  thofe  of  the 
cc  harved.  They  return  in  the  evening  without 
cc  any  burden,  and  we  bring  them  roots  for  their 
£C  food,  and  maize  for  their  drink.  As  foon  as 
cc  they  come  home,  they  go  and  amufe  themfelves 
ct  with  their  friends  ;  while  we  are  fetching  wood 
<c  and  water  to  prepare  their  dipper.  When  they 
“  have  eaten,  they  fall  afleep  ;  and  we  pafs  almoft 
u  the  whole  night  in  grinding  the  maize  and  in 
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“  preparing  the  chica  for  them.  And  what  reward 
“  have  we  for  thefe  labours  ?  They  drink  5  and, 
“  when  they  are  intoxicated,  they  drag  us  by  the 
“  hair,  and  trample  us  under  foot. 

“  O  Father,  would  to  God  that  my  mother  had 
“  deftroyed  me  at  the  inftant  of  my  birth  !  Thou 
“  knoweft  thyfelf  that  our  complaints  are  juft,- 
“  Thou  haft  daily  inftances  before  thine  eyes  of  the 
cc  truth  of  what  I  fay.  But  the  greateft  misfortune 
"  we  labour  under  it  is  impoffibie  thou  Ihouldft 

cc  know.  It  is  a  melancholy  circumftance  for  a  poor 

“  Indian  woman  to  ferve  her  hulband  as  a  Have 
“  >n  the  fields,  wearied  out  with  fatieue,  and  at 
cc  home  deprived  of  tranquillity:  but  it  is  a  dread- 
<c  fill  thing,  when  twenty  years  are  elapfed,  to  fee 
rc  him  take  another  woman,  whofe  judgment  is  not 
formed,  fde  attacn.es  hrmielf  to  her.  She  Seats 
Cf  us,  and  our  children ;  fhe  commands  us,  and 
<c  treats  us  as  her  fervants ;  and,  if  the  lead  murmur 
eicapes  us,  a  flick  railed — Oh  !  father,  how  is  it 
“  pohible  that  we  fhould  bear  this  condition! 
Cf  What  can  an  Indian  woman  do  better  than  to 
cc  prevent  her  child  from  living  in  a'ftate  of  11  a  very, 
£f  infinitely  worfe  than  death  !  Would  to  God! 
C£  O  Father,  I  repeat  it,  that  my  mother  had  mon- 
ceiv  ed  affection  enough  for  me  to  bury  roe  when 
I  was  oorn  !  my  neart  Would  not  have  been  thus 
£C  afPi idled  ;  nor  v/ould  my  eyes  have  been  accuf- 
£C  tomed  to  tears.' ” 

*  v 

Among  the  feveral  final!  nations  that  wander 
about  in  thefe  immenfe  regions,  there  is  one  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  foil  has  rendered  the  fate 
ol  the  women  lefs  wretched.  The  people  of  this 
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nation,  arc  thofe  that  inhaoit  a  clufter  of  Hands,  xn, 

formed  by  the  different  mouths  of  the  Oronooko.  - v — ' 

Their  country,  though  under  water  during  the  fix 
months  of  the  year  that  the  river  is  fweliing,  and 
though  overflowed  throughout  the  reft  of  the  year 
twice  a  day  by  the  tide,  is  preferred  by  them  to 
any  other.  They  have  continued  to  live  theie 
without  rifque,  by  building  their  huts  upon  very 
high  flakes,  which  they  fink  very  deep  into  the 
ipud.  The  palm-tree,  which  grows  over  this 
fandy  foil,  fupplies  thefe  mild,  cheerful,  and  foci- 
able  favages  with  their  food,  drink,  furniture,  and 

canoes. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1535  that  the  Spaniards 
thought  of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  river  Oronoo¬ 
ko.  Having  been  difappointed  in  their  fearch  after 
mines,  they  confidered  it  of  fo  little  importance, 
that  they  never  formed  more  than  one  fmall  fettle- 
ment  upon  it.  This  is  fttuated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  and  is  called  St.  Thomas.  The  firft 
colonifts  applied  themfelves  with  fo  much  ardour 
to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  that  they  delivered 
annually  ten  cargoes  to  the  Dutch.  1  his  mter- 
courfe  having  been  prohibited  by  the  mother- 
country,  the  town,  whicn  hath  alio  been  twice 
facked  by  privateers,  infenfibly  fell  into  decay. 

Thfc  whole  employment  of  the  place,  at  prefent, 
is  to  breed  a  few  cattle,  which  they  fend  to  Cu- 
mana  by  an  inland  communication. 

These  vaft  andfertile  regions  would  foon  emerge 
from  their  prefent  obfcurity,  if  Spain  knew  how 
to  avail  herfelf  of  the  abtive  ambition  of  the  }e- 
fuits.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe  m^n,  admirable 
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K  as  a  fociety,  dangerous  in  a  political,  and  deteftable 
in  a  religious  view,  had  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw 
from  the  midft  of  their  forefts  a  great  number  of 
wild  natives  j  to  fettle  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronooko,  and  other  rivers,  mold  of  which  are 
navigable,  that  fall  into  it  3  and  to  inftil  into  them 
fome  focial  principles,  and  fome  take  for  fome 
of  the  more  neceffary  arts,  particularly  agriculture. 
Thefe  people  already  cultivate  fugar,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  cocoa,  for  their  own  confumption  : 
would  It  not  be  pqfhble  to  induce  them  to  increafe 
the  growth  of  thefe  commodities,  by  offering-  them 
others  in  exchange  ?  The  diftance  between  a  favage 
and  a  locial  ffate  is  immenfe  ;  but,  from  the  infancy 
of  fociety  to  a  flaurifhing  ffate  of  commerce,  there 
are  but  few  fteps  to  make.  -  Time,  as  it  im¬ 
proves  the.ftrength,  makes  the  interval  appear  lefs. 
Spain  would  be  enriched  by  her  traffic  with  thefe 
new  plantations,  whole  produce  might  be  carried 
to  Trinidad  j  and  thus  that  iffand  would  be  reftored 
to  its  original  deftination. 

But,  behdes  the  ferying  as  a  ftaple,  its  extent, 
the  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  convenience  of 
its  roads*  would  make  it  an  object  in  itfelf  of  con- 
fiderable  importance.  Thole  who  have  furveyed  it 
with  fufficient  attention  and  (kill  to  difcern,  through 
the  impediments  of  thick  forefts  with  which  it  is 
covered,  the  real  value  of  it,  have  eftecmed  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  in  abundance  many  fpecies  of 
commodities,  and  even  fuch  as  bear  a  high  price. 
Yet  its  produce  hath  been  confined  merely  to  co¬ 
coa  ;  but  this  was  in  fuch  perfe&ion,  that  it  v/as 
preferred  even  to  that  of  Caracca ;  and  the  Spanifh. 

merchantsj 
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merchants,  in  order  to  fecure  it,  drove  to  antici-  B  ^ 
pate  each  other  by  paying  for  it  m  aavance.  This  *>  v 
eagernefs,  which  may  fometimes  give  a  ipur  to  the 
indudry  of  a  people  naturally  abtive,  is  certain  cie- 
drudhon  to  thofe  among  whom  the  defile  of  eafe 
has  the  force  of  a  paflion,  and  even  aimed  of  a 
neceffity,  if  not  of  nature,  at  lead  of  habit.  The 
proprietors,  having  received  more  money  than  th<~y 
could  repay  with  tnat  fingle  commodity,  in  which 
their  whole  fortune  confided,  fell,  by  degrees,  into 
defpair  ;  and,  from  the  dread  of  unufual  toil,  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  labour.  Since  tne  yeai  i  /  27 3 
there  hath  been  no  more  cocoa  to  be  round  on  the 
ifland  s  which,  from  that  time,  hath  had  no  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  mother-country. 

The  fame  negligence  had  befoic  1  timed  IViai  — 
garetta.  This  ifland  enjoyed  a  momentary  evid¬ 
ence  and  profperity  from  a  fpecies  of  wealth 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  tne  lea  which  en- 
compafled  it.  Columbus  in  1498  difcovered,  at  the 
didance  of  four  leagues  from  the  continent,  the 
little  ifle  of  Cubagua,  afterwards  called.  Pearl 
Ifland.  The  quantities  of  this  treafure,  which 
Nature  yielded  without  any  expence,  attracted  the 
Spaniards  to  this  place  in  1509.  They  brought 
with  them  fome  favages  from  tne  Bahama  Elands, 
who  had  been  found  not  proper  mi  woncing  in  the 
mines,  but  had  a  faculty  of  continuing  a  long 
time  under  water.  This  talent  was  employed  with 
fp  much  ardour,  that  great  fortunes  were  raifed  in 
a  very  lmall  time.  The  banks  of  -pearl  were  . 
exhauded,  and  the  colony  transferred,  in  15243 
to  Margaretta,  where  fome  01  the  fame  kind  had 
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B  xil  K  keen  difcovered,  and  which  difappeared  in  a 

' - - '  ftill  fhorter  time.  From  this  period  that  ifland, 

which  is  fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth, 
became  more  negle&ed  by  §pain  than  Trinidad. 

That  the  court  of  Madrid  ftill  maintains  poflef- 
fion  of  thefe  two  iflands,  is  more  for  the  lake  of 
keeping  nations  of  greater  indufhy  at  a  diftance 
from  the  continent,  than  with  a  view  of  deriving 
any  advantage  to  itfelf  from  them.  Here  is  a  mixed 
race,  formed  between  Spaniards  and  Indian  wo¬ 
men,  who,  joining  the  indolence  of  the  favage  to 
the  vices  of  civilized  nations,  are  fluggards,  cheats, 
and  zealots.  They  live  on  what  fifh  they  catch, 
and  bananas,  wnich  nature,  out  of  indulgence  as 
it  were  to  their  flothfulnefs,  produces  there  of  a 
larger  fize,  and  better  quality  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Archipelago.  They  have  a  breed  of 
lean  and  taftelels  cattle,  with  which  they  carry  on 
a  fraudulent  traffic  to  the  French  colonies,  ex¬ 
changing  them  for  camlets,  black  veils,  linens,  filk 
dockings,  white  hats,  and  hard-ware.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  their  veffels  does  not  exceed  thirty  (loops, 
without  decks. 

The  tame  cattle  of  thefe  two  iflands  have  filled 
the  woods  with  a  breed  that  is  become  wild.  The 
inhabitants  ffioot  them,  and  cut  their  flefh  into 
flips  of  three  inches  in  breadth  and  one  in  thick- 
nefs,  which  they  dry,  after  having  melted  the  fat 
out  of  them,  fo.tnat  they  will  keep  three  or  four 
months.  This  provifion,  wffiich  is  called  Tafiau, 
is  fold  in  the  French  fettlemepts-  for  twenty  livres  * 
a  hundred  weight. 
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Spanifli 

fettlenvnfc 
at  Poito- 
Rico. 


All  the  money  which  the  government  fends  to  B  0  o  K 
thefe  two  idands,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mandants,  the  officers  civil  and  military,  and  the 
monks.  The  remainder  of  the  people,  who  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  fixteen  hundred,  live  in 
a  date  of  the  mod  deplorable  poverty.  In  time 
of  war  they  furnifh  about  two  hundred  men,  who, 
for  the  fake  of  plunder,  offer  themfelves  without 
didin&ion  to  any  of  the  colonies  that  happen  to  be 
fitting  out  cruizers  for  fea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Porto-Rico  are  of  a  different 
turn.  This  ifland,  which  is  fituated  in  the  center 
of  the  Antilles,  is  forty  leagues  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  its  greateft  breadth.  Though  it  was 
difcovered  and  vifged  by  Columbus  in  1493,  the 
Spaniards  negle&ed  it  till  1509,  when  third  of 
gold  brought  them  thither  from  St.  Domingo,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  make  a 
conqueft,  which  afterwards  cod  them  dear. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  ufe  of  poifoned 
arms  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  In  moil  countries 
it  preceded  the  invention  of  deed  When  darts 
headed  with  ftones,  bones  of  dffi  or  other  animals, 
proved  inefficient  to  repel  the  attacks  of  wild 
beads, men  had  recourfe  to  poifonous  juices,  which, 
from  beingoriginallydefigned  merely  for  the  chace, 
were  afterwards  employed  in  war  againd  their  own 
fpecies.  Ambition  and  revenge  let  no  limits  to 
their  outrages,  till  ages  had  been  fpent  in  drown¬ 
ing  whole  nations  in  rivers  of  blood.  W  lien  it 
was  difcovered  that  this  effufion  of  blood  produced 
no  advantage,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  dream 
fwelled  in  its  couri’e,  it  depopulated  countries, 
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B  xil  K  and  left  nothing  but  deferts  without  animation  and 
•  without  culture  ;  they  then  came  to  an  agreement 
to  moderate  in.fome  degree  the  third;  of  Ihedding 
it.  They  eftabliihed  what  are  called  the  laws  of 
war;  that  is  to  fay,  injufrice  in  injuftice,  or  the 
.  intereft  of  kings  in  the  maflacre  of  the  people. 
They  do  not  now  cut  the  throats  of  all  their 
viftims  at  once ;  but  referve  feme  few  of  the  herd 
to  propagate  the  breed.  Thefe  laws  of  war,  or  of 
nations,  required  the  abolition  of  certain  abufes 
in  the  art  of  killing.  Where  fire-arms  are  to  be 
had,  poifoned  weapons  are  forbidden  ;  and,  when 
cannon  balls  will  anfwer  the  end,  chewed  bullets 
are  not  allowed.  O  !  race,  unworthy  both  of  hea¬ 
ven  or  earth,  rieftructive,  tyrannical  being,  man, 
or  devil  rather,  wilt  thou  never  ceafe  to  torment 
this  globe,  where  thou  exifteft  but  for  a  moment ! 
Will  thy  wars  never  end  but  with  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  thy  fpecies  !  Go  then ;  if  thou  wouldft 
advance  thy  mifehief,  go  and  provide  thyfelf  with 
the  poifons  of  the  New  world. 

Or  all  the  regions,  productive  of  venomous 
plants,  none  abounded  fo  much  in  them  as  South- 
America,  which  owed  this  malignant  fertility  to  a 
foil  in  genet  al  rank,  as  if  it  was  purging  itfelf 
from  the  Dime  of  a  deluge. 

*T  he  plants  called  Lianes,  of  which  there  were 
vaft  numbers  in  all  damp  and  marfhy  places,  fur- 
nilhed  the  poiion,  which  was  in  univerfal  requed: 
on  the  continent.  The  method  of  preparing  it 
was  by  cutting  them  in  pieces,  then  boiling  them 
in  water,  till  tne  liquor  had  acquired  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a1  fyrup.  After  this  they  dipped  their 
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arrows  in  it,  which  were  immediately  impregnated  B  °x°  K 

with  the  poifonous  quality.  During  feveral  ages,  - * — ' 

the  favages  in  general  ufed  thefe  arms  in  their 
wars  with  each  other.  At  length  many  of  thofe 
nations,  from  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers,  found 
the  neceffity  of  renouncing  fo  dedrudive  a  weapon, 
and  referved  it  for  beads,  whether  large  or  fmall, 
which  they  could  not  overtake  or  overcome.  Any 
animal,  whofe  fkin  has  been  raifed  with  one  of 
thefe  poifoned  arrows,  dies  a  minute  after,  with¬ 
out  any  fign  of  convulfion  or  pain.  This  is  not 
occafioned  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  which 
was  a  long  time  the  general  opinion ;  recent  ex¬ 
periments  have  proved,  that  this  poifon,  mixed 
with  blood  newly  drawn  and  warm,  prevents  it 
from  coagulating,  and  even  preferves  it  fome  time 
from  putrefadion.  It  is  probable,  that  the  effed 
of  thefe  juices  is  upon  the  nervous  fydem.  Some 
travellers  have  imputed  the  origin  of  the  venereal 
difeafe  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  world, 
to  the  habit  of  eating  game  killed  with  thefe 
poifoned  arms.  At  prefent  it-is  univerfally  known, 
that  the  ftefh  of  fuch  animals  may  be  eaten  for  a 
continuance  without  any  ill  effect. 

In  the  American  iflands,  the  natives  draw  their 
poifon  from  trees,  more  than  from  the  Lianes  ;  and 
of  all  the  venomous  forts  of  trees,  the  mod  deadly 
is  the  mancheneel.  Its  trunk,  which  is  never 
more  than  two  feet  in  circumference,  is  covered 
with  a  fmooth  tender  bark.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
reddifh  cad.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  colour  of  a  peach, 
and  has  a  done  in  the  middle.  The  leaves  of  it 
are  like  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and  contain  a  milky 
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fluid.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  dangerous  to 
handle  them,  on  account  of  the  moifture  which 
exudes  from  their  pores ;  and  dill  more  dangerous 
to  repofe  under  them,  from  the  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity  of  dull  that  falls  from  the  innumerable  flowers 
borne  by  thefe  trees.  Incifions  being  made  in  the 
trunk  of  them,  fhelis  are  placed  under  to  receive 
the  lap  ;  as  foon  as  it  is  grown  a  little  thick,  they 
deep  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  it,  which  ac¬ 
quire  from  thence  the  property  of  conveying  hid¬ 
den  death,  be  the  wound  ever  fo  flight.  This 
poilbn,  as  appears  by  experience,  preferves  its  ve¬ 
nomous  quality  above  a  hundred  years.  Of  all  the 
fpots  where  this  tree  is  found,  Forto-Rico  is  that 
in  which  it  delights  mod,  and  where  it  is  found  in 
the  greated  abundance.  Why  were  not  the  firft- 
conquerors  of  America  all  fhipwrecked  on  this 
•ifland  r  It  is  the  misfortune  of  both  worlds  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  it  fo  late,  and  that 
they  did  not  there  meet  with  the  death  which  their 
avarice  merited. 

d  he  mancheneel  leems  to  have  been  fatal  only 
to  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
where  it  grows,  ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribs,  who 
made  frequent  defcents  on  their  coads.  The  fame 
arms  they  might  have  employed  again fl:  die  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  at 
that  time  that  fait,  applied  immediately,  is  an 
infallible  cure,  they  would  probably  have  fallen  a 
facriflce  to  the  fil'd  elrebts  of  this  poifon.  But  they 
did  not  meet  with  the  lead  refldance  from  the  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  They  had  been 
informed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conquefl  of 
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the  neighbouring  ides ;  and  they  regarded  thefe 
Grangers  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whofe 
chains  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  themfelves.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  they  wifhed  to 
diake  off  the  intolerable  yoke  which  had  been  im- 
pofed  on  them,  and  poflponed  the  enterprife  only 
till  they  could  be  affured  whether  their  tyrants 
were  immortal.  A  Cacique,  named  Broyo,  was 
intruded  with  this  commiffion. 

Chance  favoured  his  defign,  by  bringing  to  him 
Salzedo,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  was  travelling. 
He  received  him  with  great  refpedt,  and  at  his 
departure  fent  fome  Indians  to  attend  him  on  his 
way,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the  quality  of  guides. 
When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  which 
they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages  took  him 
on  his  fhoulder  to  carry  him  over.  As  foon  as 
they  had  got  into  the  midft  of  it,  he  threw  him 
into  the  water,  and,  v/ith  the  adidance  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  kept  him  there  till  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  life.  They  then  dragged  him  to  the  bank ; 
but,  as  they  were  ftill  in  doubt  whether  he  was  dead 
or  living,  they  begged  pardon  a  thoufand  times  for 
the  accident  that  had  happened.  This  farce  laded 
three  days ;  till  at  length  being  convinced,  by  the 
dench  of  the  corpfe,  that  it  was  podible  for  Spa¬ 
niards  to  die,  the  Indians  rofe  on  all  fides  upon  their 
oppreffors,  and  maffacred  a  hundred  of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  alfembled  all  the 
Cadilians  who  had  efcaped,  and,  without  lofs  of 
time,  fell  upon  the  favages,  who  were  terrified  v/ith 
this  hidden ‘attack.  In  proportion  as  the  number 
«f  their  enemies  increafed,  their  panic  became 
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more  violent.  .They  had  even  the  folly  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  thefe  Spaniards  which  were  juft  ar¬ 
rived  from  St.  Domingo,  were  the  fame  that  had 
been  killed,  and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight 
them.  Under  this  ridiculous  perfuafion,  dreading 
to  continue  a  war  with  men  who  revive  after  their 
death,  they  fubmitted  once  more  to  the  yoke,  and, 
being  condemned  to  the  mines,  in  a  fhort  time 
fell  martyrs  to  the  toils  of  flavery. 

Such  adds  of  barbarity  by  no  means  promoted 
the  interefts  of  Spain.  An  idand  of  confiderable 
extent,  enriched  by  a  great  number  of  rivers, 
fruitful,  though  unequal ;  furnifned  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  port,  and  coafts  of  eafy  accefs :  this  ifland, 
the  polTeftion  of  which  would  have  made  the  for¬ 
tune  of  an  aclive  nation,  is  fcarcely  known  in  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  amount  barely  to  fifteen 
hundred,  including  Spaniards,  Meftees,  and  Mti- 
lattoes.  They  have  about  three  thoufand  negroes, 
whofe  employment  is  rather  to  gratify  the  indo¬ 
lence,  than  to  affift  the  induftry,  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors.  Both  mafters  and  (laves,  brought  nearly  upon 
a  footing  by  their  (loth,  fubfift  alike  on  maize, 
potatoes,  and  caffava.  If  they  cultivate  fugar, 
tobacco,  and  cocoa,  it  is  only  fo  much  of  each 
as  is  neceffary  for  their  own  confumption.  Their 
exports  confift  of  about  two  thoufand  fkins,  which 
they  furnilh  annually  to  the  mother-country,  and 
a  confiderable  number  of  mules,  good  in  their  kind, 
but  fmail ;  fuch  as  are  ufually  found  in  broken  and 
mountainous  countries.  Thefe  mules  are  fmuggled 
into  Santa-Crux,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo.  This 
colony  is  prote&ed  in  its  idlenefs  by  a  garrifon  of 
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two  hundred  men  j  which;  with  the  clergy  and 
civil  officers;  cod  government  250,000  livres  *. 
This  money,  added  to  what  they  get  for  their 
cattle,  is  diffident  to  pay  the  Englifh,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Danes,  for  the  linens  and  other  mer- 
chandife  they  fupply.  All  the  advantage  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  derives  from  this  fettlement,  is  to 
take  in  water  and  frefh  provifions  therefor  the  fleets 
die  fends  to  the  New  wrorld. 

If  Spain  hath  fo  little  confideration  of  her  own 
intereds,  as  to  negledt  the  advantage  which  fhe 
might  draw  from  an  ifland  of  luch  importance,  at 
lead;  die  ought  to  permit, fuch  of  her  fubjedirs,  as 
chance  hath  conducted  there,  to  emerge  from  that 
fhameful  poverty  in  which  they  languidi.  To  ren¬ 
der  their  condition  more  happy,  nothing  is  wanted 
but  the  liberty  of  a  free  market  for  their  cattle. 
They  would  find  padure  for  as  much  as  would  fup¬ 
ply  the  confumption  of  all  the  Caribbee-idands, 
where  the  lands  are  occupied  in  tillage.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  a  fettlement  in  the  center  of  thofe  iflands, 
would  be  a  very  favourable  eircumdance  for  its 
trade  wifh  them.  An  open  communication  with 
adtive  and  enlightened  people  vTou]d  excite  thofe 
colonids  who  are  not  fo.  The  dedre  of  partaking 
in  the  fame  enjoyments  would  infpire  the  fame 
ardour  for  bufinefs.  The  court  of  Madrid  would 
then  reap  the  political  fruits  of  a  condefcendon 
which  humanity  alone  fhould  didate  to  it.  Till 
this  liberty  of  commerce  is  granted,  Porto-Rico 
will  be  of  no  more  fervice  to  Spain  than  St.  Do¬ 
mingo, 
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This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earlieft  fettle- 
men  t  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  world,,  was  at 
firft  in  high  eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it 
fupplied  :  this  wealth  diminished  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country,  whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  *  and  the  fource  of 
it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the  neighbouring 
iflands  no  longer  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe  wretched 
vi&ims  to  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror.  A  vehe¬ 
ment  defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of  wealth 
infpired  the  thought  of  getting  (laves  from  Africa ; 
but,  befides  that  thefe  were  found  unfit  for  the  la¬ 
bours  they  were  deftined  to,  the  multitude  of 
mines,  which  then  began  to  be  wrought  on  the 
continent,  made  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggefted  itfelf 
that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy,  (Irong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  huf- 
bandry ;  and  they  adopted,  through  neceffity,  a 
wife  refolution,  which,  had  they  known  their  own 
filtered,  they  would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  fird  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few. 
Charles  V.,  who,  like  mod  Sovereigns*  preferred 
his  favourites  to  every  thing,  had  granted  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  the  (lave  trade  to  a  Flemifh  no¬ 
bleman,  who  made  over  his  privilege  to  the  Ge- 
noefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republicans  conducted 
this  infamous  commerce  as  all  monopolies  are  con¬ 
duced  ;  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  they  fold 
but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had  fixed 
the  natural  and  necefiary  price  of  (laves,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  increafed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
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that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  beads.,  though  they  differed 
but  little  in  complexion  from  themfelves,  did  not 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  thefe  negro  Afri¬ 
cans,  whom  they  fubflituted  in  their  place.  De¬ 
graded  ft  i’ll  further  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they 
had  paid  for  them,  even  religion  could  not  reflrain 
them  from  aggravating  the  weight  of  their  fervi- 
tude.  It  became  intolerable,  and  thefe  wretched 
flaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved  un- 
fuccefsful ;  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs 
inhumanity* 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name) 
was  attended  with  good  confequences.  Cultivation 
was  purfued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  drew  annually  from  this  colony  ten 
million  weight  of  iugar,  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,  caffia,  ginger,  cotton, 
and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine, 
that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both 
the  defire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  further; 
but  a  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than  the 
other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  St.  Domingo.  The  Spanifh  conquefts 
on  the  continent  fhouid  naturally  have  contributed 
to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  an  ifland,  which  nature 
feemed  to  have  formed  to  be  the  center  of  that 
vaft  dominion  arifing  around  it,  to  be  the  ftaple 
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of  the  different  colonies.  But  it  fell  out  quite 
otherwife :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfe  fortunes 
raifing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richeft  in¬ 
habitants  of  St.  Domingo  began  to  defpife  their 
fettlements,  and  quitted' the  true  fource  of  riches, 
which  is  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  go  and 
ranfack  the  bowels  of  it  for  veins'  of  gold,  which 
are  quickly  exhaufted.  The  government  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  put  a  flop  to  this  emigration ; 
the  laws  were  always  either  artfully  eluded,  or 
openly  violated. 

The  weaknefs,  which  was  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  fiich  a  conduct,  leaving  the  coafts  with¬ 
out  defence,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to 
ravage  them.  Even  the  capital  of  this  if  and  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  that  celebrated  Englifh 
bailor,  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizers  of  lefs  con- 
fequence  contented  themfelves  with  intercepting 
veffels  in  their  paffage  through  thole  latitudes,  the 
belt  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the  New  world. 
To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Caflilians  them¬ 
felves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked  no  fhips 
but  thole  of  their  own  nation ;  which  were  more 
rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  defended,  than 
any  others.  The  cuftom  they  had  of  fitting  out 
flips  clandeflinely,  in  order  to  procure  ilaves,  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  being  known  ;  and  the  affiftance 
they  purchafed  from  the  flips  of  war,  commiffioned 
to  protect  the  trade,  infured  to  them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only 
refource  in  this  diftrefs ;  and  that  was  illicit ; 
but  as  it  continued  to  be  carried  on,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vigilance  of  the  Governors,  or,  perhaps, 
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by  their  connivance,  the  policy  of  an  exafperated 
and  fhort-fighted  court  exerted  itfelf  in  demolifh- 
ing  mod  of  the  fea-ports,  and  driving  the  mife- 
rable  inhabitants  into  the  inland  country.  This  aft 
of  violence  threw  them  into  a  date  of  dejecdion ; 
which  the  incurfions  and  lettlement  of  the  French 
on  the  idand  afterwards  carried  to  the  utmod 
pitch. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vad  empire 
which  die  had  formed/ on  the  continent,  ufed  no 
pains  to  diffipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed 
to  liden  to  the  folicitations  of  her  Flemifh  fubjedts, 
who  earnedly  preffed  that  they  might  have  per- 
midion  to  clear  thofe  fertile  lands.  Rather  than 
run  the  rifque  of  feeing  them  carry  on  a  contra¬ 
band  trade  on  the  coads,  die  chofe  to  bury  in  obli¬ 
vion  a  fettlement  which  had  been  of  confequence, 
and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  anyintercourfe 
with  the  mother- country  but  by  a  fingle  £hip  of 
no  great  burden,  received  from  thence  every  third 
year,  confided  in  1717  of  eighteen  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  including  Spaniards, 
Medees,  negroes,  or  Mulattoes.  The  complexion 
and  character  of  thefe  people  differed  according  to 
the  different  proportions  of  American,  European, 
and  African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  na¬ 
tural  and  tranfient  union  which  redores  all  races 
and  conditions  to  the  fame  level ;  for  love  is  not 
more  a  refpedter  of  perfons  than  death.  I  hefe 
demi-favages,  plunged  in  the  extreme  of  fioth3 
lived  upon  fruits  and  roots,  dwelt  in  cottages  with¬ 
out  furniture,  and  mod  of  them  without  clothes. 
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The  few  among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not 
totally  fuppreffed  the  fenfe  of  decency,  and  take 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes  of 
their  neighbours  the  French,  in  return  for  their 
cattle,  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts,  and 
the  government.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  com¬ 
pany,  formed  at  Bat  celona  in  17^7,  with  exclulive 
pi  ivileges  for  the  re-eflablifhment  of  St,  Domingo, 
hath  as  yet  made  any  confiderable  progrefs.  They 
fend  out  only  two  fmall  veflels  annually,  which 
are  freighted  back  with  fix  thoufand  hides,  and 
fome  other  commodities  of  little  value. 

St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the 
place  wheie  this  traffic  is  carried  on,  is  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  a  plain  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  in  breadth.  This  large  trad* 
which,  properly  cultivated,  would  furniih  provi- 
fions  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  %  is  co¬ 
vered  with  forefls  and  under-wood,  with  fome  pa¬ 
sture  land  interfperfed  at  intervals,  which  ferves  for 
a  confiderable  number  of  cattle.  This  fpot,  which 
is  level  throughout  aim  oft  its  whole  extent,  be¬ 
comes  unequal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
which  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lozama.  Some 
magnificent  ruins  are  all  the  remains  of  the  once- 
flourifhing  Hate  of  this  celebrated  city,  On  the 
land-fide,  it  has  no  fortification  but  a  fimple  wall, 
without  either  ditch  or  outworks  j  but  towards 
the  river  and  the  lea  it  is  well  defended.  Such  is 
the  only  lettlement  the  Spaniards  have  kept  up  on 
the  fouthern  coaft. 
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On  the  north  there  is  one  called  Monte  Chrifto.  B  °Xi°  K 
Happily  this  maritime  and  commercial  place  hath  v— a 

had  no  connexion  with  Spain.  It  owes  its  trade 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  French  plantations..  In  time 
of  peace,  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Mariboux,  fi¬ 
xated  between  fort  Dauphin  and  bay  Mancheneel, 
is  all  carried  to  this  port,  which  is  conftantly  fille 
with  Englifh  fmugglers.  When  there  is  a  rupture 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  wit 
out  engaging  that  of  Madrid,  Monte  Chrifto  be¬ 
comes  a  very  confiderable  market;  for  all  t  e 
northern  part  of  the  French  colony  fend  their  com¬ 
modities  thither,  where  they  never  fail  of  meeting 
with  fhips  ready  to  take  them  off;  but,  the  moment 
Spain  finds  herfelf  called  upon  to  take  ,  a  part  m 
the  difpute  between  the  two  rival  nations,  this 

trade  ceafes. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  fettlement  in  the  weftei  n 
part  of  the  ifiand,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  . 
the  French ;  and  it  is  nbt  above  nine  or  ten  years 
fince  they  thought  of  fettling  to  the  eaftward, 
which  they  had  long  entirely  neglefted. 

The  projeft  of  cultivation,  which  accidentally 
found  its  way  into  the  council  at  Madrid,  mignt 
be  carried  into  execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega- 
Real,  which  is  iituated  in  the  inland,  part,  and 
is  fourfcore  leagues  in  length,  by  ten  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  throughout 
the  New  world  a  fpot  more  level,  more  fruitful, 
or  better  watered.  All  the  productions  of  Ame¬ 
rica  would  fucceed  admirably  there  ;  but  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  remove  them  from  thence  without 
making  roads ;  which  is  an  undertaking  that  woul 
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ftagger  nations  more  enterprifing  than  the  Spa- 
niards,  Thefe  difficulties  fhould  naturally  have  led 
them  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  which  are  fruitful,  though  not  in  fo  great 
a  degree  as  thole  of  Vega-Real.  Probably  they 
were  apprehenfive,  that  the  new  colonifts  would 
adopt  the  manners  of  the  old,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined  upon  Samana. 


Samana  is  a  peninfula  on  the  eaflern  part  of 
the  ifland,  five  leagues  broad,  and  flxteen  long  ; 
and  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  flip'of 
very  marfhy  ground.  It  forms  a  bay  of  fourteen 
leagues  in  length,  where  the  anchorage  is  in  four¬ 
teen  fathom,  and  fo  commodious  that  the  fhips 
may  lie  clofe  to  the  fhore.  This  bay  is  full  of 
little  nlands,  which  it  is  ealy  to  beep  clear  of  by 
<  fleering  clofe  to  the  weftern  coafl.  Befides  the 
poffeffion  of  a  fertile,  though  not  a  level  foil,  this 
neck  of  land  affords  a  ntuation  very  advantageous 
for  trade,  and  for  bringing  the  flips  that  come 
from  Europe  clofe  to  the  fhore. 


1  hese  confiderations  induced  the  firfl  adven¬ 
turers  from  France,  who  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  to 
at  Samana ;  wnere  they  maintained  their 
ground  a  long  time,  though  furrounded  by  their 
enemies.  At  length,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
too  much  expofed,  and  at  too  great  a  diflance  from 
the  reft  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the  ifland, 
which  were  every  day  improving.  In  confequence 
of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spaniards  rejoiced 
at  their  departure;  but  did  not  take  poffeffion  of 
the  ipot  they  had  quitted. 
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Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  they  have 
Fent  thither  fome  people  from  the  Canaries ;  the 
flate  was  at  the  expence  of  the  voyage,  and  of  theif 
maintenance  for  leveral  years.  Thefe  meafures, 
prudent  as  they  were,  have  not  been  attended 
with  fuccefs.  The  new  inhabitants  have  for  the 
moft  part  fallen  viflims  to  the  climate,  to  the  clears 
ing  of  the  ground,  and,  above  all,  to  the  arbitrary 
impofitions  of  the  governors,  whofe  military  turn 
is  ever  fatal  to  colonies.  Of  thefe  Grangers  the  few 
that  furvive  fo  many  evils  ianguifh  under  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  approaching  death.  Such  unfuccefs- 
ful  beginnings  promife  no  very  fortunate  conclu- 
Fions.  St.  Domingo  is  likely  to  continue,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  Spaniards,  in  the  fame  feeble  hate 
they  have  left  it  till  now.  Nature  and  fortune  will 
make  them  amends  by  Cuba. 

T he  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is  feparated  from  St,  c0' 

x  _  Jony  formed 

Domingo  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  of  itfelf  equal  in  «  cuba. 
value  to  a  kingdom :  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  that dn 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  fifteen  Ifljnd‘ 
to  twenty  and  thirty.  Though  it  was  difcovered 
by  Columbus,  in  1492,  the  Spaniards  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  it  till  15 11, 
when  Diego  de  Velafquez  came  with  four  flips 
and  landed  on  the  eaflern  point. 

This  diftridt  was  under  the  government  of  a 
Cacique  named  Hatuey*  He  was  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hifpaniola,  and  had  retired  hither 
to  avoid  the  f  avery  to  which  his  countrymen  were 
condemned.  Thofe,  who  could  efcape  the  tyranny 
of  the  Caftilians,  had  followed  him  in  his  retreat, 
where  he  formed  a  little  fate,  and  ruled  in  peace. 

At 
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At  a  diltance  he  obferved  the  Spanifh  fails,  whofe 
approach  he  dreaded.  On  the  firft  news  he  receiv¬ 
ed  of  their  arrival,  he  called  together  the  braved: 
Indians,  both  of  his  fubjedts  and  allies,  to  animate 

them  to  a  defence  of  their  liberty ;  afiuring  them, 

* 

at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their  efforts  would  be  in¬ 
effectual,  if  they  did  not  firft  render  the  god  of  their 
enemies'  propitious  to  them  :  Behold  him  there , 
faid  he,  pointing  to  a  velfel  filled  with  gold,  behold 
that  mighty  divinity ,  let  us  invoke  his  aid ! 

This  fimple  and  credulous  people  eafily  believ¬ 
ed  that  gold,  for  the  fake  of  which  fo  much  blood 
was  fhed,  was  the  god  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
danced  and  fang  before  the  rude  and  unfafhioned 
ore,  and  refigned  themfelves  wholly  to  its  protec¬ 
tion. 

But  Hatuey,  more  enlightened,  and  more  fu- 
fpicious  than  the  other  Caciques,  affembled  them 
again.  We  mufi  not ,  faid  he  to  them,  expert  any 
happinefs  fo,  long  as  the  god  of  the  Spaniards  remains 
among  us.  He  is  no  lefs  our  enemy  than  they.  ‘They 
feek  for  him  in  every  place ;  and  where  they  find  him , 
there  they  eftablifio  themfelves.  Were  he  hidden  in  the 
cavities  of  the  earthy  they  would  dij cover  him .  Were 
we  to  fw  allow  him ,  they  would  plunge  their  hands  into 
cur  bowels ,  and  drag  him  out.  There  is  no  place  but 
the  bottom  of  the  fea ,  that  can  elude  their  fearch . 
When  he  is  no  longer  among  us,  doubtlefs  we  Jhall  be 
forgotten  by  them.  As  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  every  man  brought  out  his  gold,  and  threw 
it  into  the  fea. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Spaniards  advanc¬ 
ed*  Their  mufkets  and  cannons,  thofe  tremend- 
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ous  deities,  difperfed  with  their  thunder  the  rava¬ 
ges,  who  endeavoured  to  refill :  but,  as  Hatuey 
might  reaffemble  them,  he  was  purfued  through 
the  woods,  taken,  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 
When  he  was  fattened  to  the  ttake,  and  waited 
only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  an  inhuman  priett 
advanced  to  propofe  the  ceremony  of  baptifm> 
and  to  fpeak  to  him  of  paraqife.  Are  there ,  faid 
the  Cacique,  any  Spaniards  in  that  happy  place  ?  Tes , 
replied  the  miffionary ;  hut  there  are  none  but  good 
ones.  The  heft  of  them ,  returned  Hatuey,  are  good 
for  nothing .  1  will  not  go  to  a  place ,  where  I  fhould  be 
in  danger  of  mee ting  one  of  them.  Talk  no  more  to  me 
of  your  religion ,  but  leave  me  to  die. 

Thus  was  the  Cacique  burned,  the  God  of  the 
Chriftians  difhonoured,  and  his  crofs  imbrued  with 
human  blood;  but  Velafquez  found  no  more  ene¬ 
mies  to  oppofe  him.  All  the  Caciques  flattened 
to  do  homage  to  him.  After  the  mines  had  been 
opened,  and  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  anfwer, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  being  become  ufelefs, 
were  exterminated ;  for,  at  that  time,  to  conquer 
was  to  dettroy.  One  of  the*  largett  iflands  in  the 
world  did  not  coft  the  Spaniards  a  fingle  man :  but 
what  profit  have  they  drawn  from  the  conqueft  of 
Cuba  ? 

The  fettlement  they  have  formed  upon  this 
ifland  may  be  confidered  in  three  views,  each  of 
which  merits  a  ferious  attention.  The  firtt  is,  on 
account  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  which  is 
confiderable ;  the  fecond,  as  being  the  ftaple  of  a 
great  trade ;  and  the  third,  as  being  the  key  to 
the  New  world, 
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z  The  principal  growth  of  this  vail  illand  is  natu¬ 
rally  cotton.  This  ftirub,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft,  was  very  common  there.  The  prefervation 
of  it  required  little  expence  or  labour;  and  the 
general  drynefs  of  the  foil  adapted  it  particularly 
to  this  purpofe.  The  commodity,  however,  is  now 
become  fo  fcarce,  that  fometirnes  feveral  years  pafs 
without  any  of  it  being  fent  to  Europe. 

Although  the  Spaniards  have  an  infurmount- 
able  antipathy  to  imitation,  yet  they  have  of  late 
adopted  the  cultivation  of  coifee  at  Cuba,  having 
obferved  the  rapid  progrefs  it  made  in  the  neigh- 
bouringiflands.  But,  in  borrowing  the  commodity 
from  foreign  colonifts,  they  have  not  borrowed 
their  diligence  in  improving  it.  Their  whole  pro¬ 
duce  of  coifee  barely  amounts  to  thirty  or  five  and 
thirty  thoufand  weight,  one  third  of  which  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Madrid.  One 
iliould  naturally  conclude,  that  the  growth  of  this 
plant  will  increafe,  in  proportion  as  the  u.fe  of  a 
liquor  fo  familiar  to  people  in  hot  climates  fhall 
become  more  common  among  the  Spaniards;  but 
a  nation,  which  was  the  firft  to.  introduce  into  Eu¬ 
rope  a  tafte  for  coffee,  and  the  laft  to  adopt  it  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  will  be  flow  in  all  its  im¬ 
provements,  as  it  is  in  every  kind  of  invention. 
The  propagation  of  coffee  requires  that  of  fugar; 
it  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  Spaniards  are  prepared  by  the  one  for  the 
other. 

Sugar,  which  is  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable 
produ&ion  of  America,  would  of  itfelf  be  fufticient 
to  give  to  Cuba  that  fiourifhing  ftate  of  profperity. 
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every  fource  and  channel  of  which  nature  feems  to  &  o o  & 
have  opened  for  her.  Although  the  furface  of  the  


ifland  is  in  general  unequal  and  mountainous*  yet 
it  has  plains  fufficiently  extenfive,  and  fufHqiently 
watered,  to  fupply  the  confumption  of  the  greated 


part  of  Europe  in  that  article.  The  incredible 


fruitfulnefs  of  its  new  lands,  if  properly  managed* 
would  enable  it  to  furpafs  every  other  nation,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  have  got  the  dart  of  it ;  their  la¬ 
bour  of  more  than  half  a  century,  fpent  in  bring¬ 
ing  their  works  to  perfection,  would  end  in  this, 
that  a  rival,  by  taking  up  their  method,  would 
outdrip  them,  and  in  lefs  than  twenty  years  engrofs 
the  whole  of  their  profits.  But  theSpanifh  colony  is 
fo  jealous  of  their  fuperiority,  that  to  this  day  they 
have  but  few  plantations,  where,  with  the  fined 
.  canes,  they  make  at  a  great  expence  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fugar,  and  that  of  a  coarfer  fort.  This 
,1'erves  partly  for  the  Mexican  market,  and  partly 
for  the  mother-country  i  which,  indead  of  making 
a  gold  mine,  as  it  fhould  do,  of  its  fugar  trade, 
buys  to  the  value  of  more  than  five  millions  *  of 
livres  at  foreign  markets. 

It  has  probably  been  expeCted,  that  the  to¬ 
bacco  imported  from  Cuba  would  compenfate  this 
lofs  ;  for  after  furnifhing  Mexico  and  Peru,  there 
was  fuflicient,  with  the  little  brought  from  Caracca 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  fupply  the  demands  of  all 
Spain.  The  greated  part  comes  there  in  leaf. 
That  which  is  cured  in  the  country  by  Pedro 
Alonzo,  has  been,  and  is  dill  held  in  the  highefl 
edeem.  This  Spaniard,  the  only  one,  perhaps. 
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who  has  enriched  himfelf  by  a  truly  ufeful  branch 
of  in du hi  y,  has  gained  in  this  trade  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  millions  of  livres  f.  If  the  £o- 
vernment  had  liflened  to  this  adive  citizen,  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  would  have  been  augmented  by  the 
increafed  growth  of  a  plant,  which  caprice  renders 
fo  valuable.  The  decay  of  this  trade  is  folely 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  court  of  Madrid  in 
not  gratifying  the  general  tafte  of  Europe  for  to¬ 
bacco  from  the  Havannah. 

The  Spanifh  colonies  have  an  univerfal  trade 
in  fkins.  Cuba  fupplies  annually  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand.  The  number  might  be  eafily  increafed 
in  a  country  abounding  with  wild  cattle,  where 
fome  gentlemen  poffefs  on  the  coafls,  and  in  the 
inland  parts,  large  trads  of  land,  which  for  want 
of  population  can  fcarcely  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpofe  than  that  of  breeding  cattle. 

It  would  be  laying  too  much  to  alTert,  that  the 
hundredth  part  of  this  ifland  is  cleared  :  there  are 
only  fome  traces  of  cultivation  of  St.  Jago,  a  port 
to  the  windward  of  the  colony,  and  at  Matanga,  a 
fafe  and  fpecious  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  old  ca¬ 
nal.  The  true  plantations  are  all  confined  to  the 
beautiful  plains  of  the  Havannah,  and  even  thefe 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

All  thefe  plantations  together  may  employ 
about  five  and  twenty  thoufand  male  and  female 
Haves,  of  every  age.  The  number  of  whites, 
meftees,  mulattoes,  and  free  negroes  upon  the 
whole  illand,  amounts  to  near  thirty  thoufand. 
The  food  of  thefe  different  Jpecies  of  inhabitants 
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confifts  of  excellent  pork,  deteftable  beef  (both  in  B  °xl°  K 
great  plenty  and  exceedingly  cheap),  and  manioc.  v— v— *4 
Even  the  troops  have  no  other  bread  than  the 
cafTava.  The  habit  of  feeing  Europeans  frequent¬ 
ly  at  Cuba,  has,  probably,  preferved  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  that  languid  Hate  of  inadtion  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  all  the  other  Spanifh  colonies  an  the  New 
world.  It  muft  be  further  obferved,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  lefs  mixed,  their  drefs  more  decent,  and 
their  manners  better  regulated,  than  in  the  other 
iflands. 

The  date  of  the  colony  would  be  ftill  more 
dourifhing,  if  its  productions  had  not  been  made 
the  property  of  a  company,  whofe  exclunve  pri¬ 
vilege  operates  as  a  conftant  and  invariable  princi¬ 
ple  of  difcouragement.  The  lefs  induftrious  a  na¬ 
tion  is  inclined  to  be,  the  more  careful  it  ought 
to  be  to  avoid  every  meafure  that  may  tend  to  ob- 
ftrudt  the  progrefs  of  the  more  adtive  and  labo¬ 
rious  part  of  the  people. 

If  any  thing  could  fupply  the  want  of  an  open 
'trade,  and  atone  for  the  grievances  occafioned  by 
this  monopoly  at  Cuba,  it  would  be  the  advantage 
this  ifland  has  always  enjoyed  of  being  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  almoft  all  the  Spanilh  velfels  that  fail  to 
the  New  world.  This  practice  commenced  almoit 
with  the  colony  itfelf.  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  # 
made  an  attempt  upon  Florida  in  1512,  became 
acquainted  with  the  new  canal  of  Bahama.  It 
was  immediately  difcovered,  that  this  would  be 
the  belt  route  the  fhips  bound  from  Mexico  to  Eu¬ 
rope  could  poffibly  take ;  and  in  confequence  of 
this  was  formed  the  fettlement  at  the  Havannah* 

which 
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which  is  but  two  fmall  days  journey  from  the 
canal.  This  port  was  afterwards  found  very  con-* 
venient  for  vefTels  difpatched  from  Carthagena  and 
Porto-Bello,  which  in  a  ffiort  time  purfued  the 
fame  courfe  ;  always  putting  in  there  and  waiting 
for  each  other,  that  they  might  arrive  together  in 
greater  date  at  the  mother-country.  The  vad 
fums  expended  during  their  flay,  by  bailors  whofe 
cargoes  confided  of  the  riched  treafures  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  made  the  city  abound  in  money.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants,  which  in  1561  confided  only 
of  three' hundred  families,  and  was  nearly  doubled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  a- 
mounts  at  prefent  to  ten  thoufand  fouls. 

One  part  of  them  is  employed  in  the  dock¬ 
yards,  formerly  ere&ed  by  government  for  build¬ 
ing  fhips  of  war.  As  to  the  mads,  iron,  and 
cables,  they  are  brought  from  Europe  $  the  other 
materials  are  found  in  abundance  upon  the  ifland. 
But  that  which  is  mod  valuable  is  the  timber, 
which,  growing  under  the  influence  of  the  hotted 
rays  of  the  fun,  lads  with  moderate  care  for  whole 
centuries ;  whereas  European  fhips  dry  and  fplit 
under  the  torrid  zone.  This  wood  begins  to  be 
fcarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havannah ; 
but  it  is  common  on  all  the  coafts,  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  it  is  neither  dear  nor  difficult.  Spain 
is  the  more  intereded  to  multiply  its  docks,  as  the 
feas  mod  frequented  by  its  ffiipping,  all  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics.  There  is  dill  another  motive  for 
making  the  yards  at  the  Havannah  the  principal 
tefource  of  its  naval  power,  and  that  is,  the  pains 
which  are  now  taking  to  render  this  key  to  all  its 
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colonies  impregnable.  The  importance  of  this  un-  book 
dertaking  may  perhaps  make  the  detail  of  it  not  * 
difagreeable. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  harbour  of  the  Ha- 
vannah  is  one  of  the  fafeft  in  the  univerfe;  that  the 
fleets  of  the  whole  world  might  ride  at  anchor  there 
together  ;  that  the  water  is  excellent  and  eafily  pro¬ 
cured.  The  entrance  is  fecured  by  rocks,  which 
make  it  necelfary  to  keep  an  exa<5t  courfe,  in  order 
to  avoid  ftriking  on  them.  It  is  become  more  diffi¬ 
cult  fince  the  year  1762,  when  three  men  of  war 
were  funk  there.  This  precaution  has  proved  de¬ 
trimental  only  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  weigh  up  thofe  large  veffels;  and 
there  was  the  lefs  reafon  for  it,  as  the  enemy  would 
not  have  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the 
harbour,  which  was  defended  by  the  Moro  and 
the  fort  on  the  point.  The  former  of  thefe  for- 
trefles  is  raifed  fo  high  above  the  fea,  that  even  a 
firft  rate  man  of  war  could  not  batter  it.  The 
other  has  not  the  fame  advantage;  but  then  it  can¬ 
not  be  attacked  butbyaverynarrowchannel,  where 
the  warmed;  affailants  could  never  withstand  the 
numerous  and  formidable  artillery  of  the  Moro. 

The  Havannah,  therefore,  can  only  be  attacked 
on  the  land  fide.  Fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand  men, 
which  are  the  moil  that  could  be  employed  in  this 
fervice,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  inveft  the 
works,  which  cover  a  vaft  extent.  Their  efforts 
muft  be  dire£ted  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
port,  againft  the  town  or  the  Moro.  If  the  latter, 
they  may  eafily  land  within  a  league  of  the  fort, 
and  will  come  within  fight  of  it,  without-  difficulty. 
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book  by  good  roads,  through  woods  which  will  cover 


and  fecure  their  march. 


The  firft  difficulty  will  be  that  of  getting  water, 
which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  the  af- 
failants  mull  choofe  is  mortal.  To  fetch  fuch  as  is 
drinkable,  they  muff  go  in  boats  to  the  diftance  of 
three  leagues,  and  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fend  a  con- 
fiderable  force  for  this  purpofe  to  the  only  river 
where  it  is  to  be  had,  or  to  leave  a  detachment 
there  in  intrenchments  ;  which  being  at  a  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  camp,  without  communication  or 
fupport,  will  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  being 
cut  off. 

Previous  to  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  the  enemy 
muft  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Cavagna, 
which  has  been  lately  built.  It  is  a  crown  work, 
compofed  of  a  baftion,  two  curtains,  and  two  de- 
mibaftions  in  front.  Its  right  and  left  lie  upon  the 
bank  of  the  harbour.  It  has  cafemates,  refervoirs 
of  water,  and  powder  magazines  that  are  bomb¬ 
proof  ;  a  good  covered  way,  and  a  wide  ditch  cut 
in  the  rock.  The  way  which  leads  to  it  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  Hones  and  pebbles,  without  any  mixture 
of  earth.  The  Cavagna  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
which  commands  the  Moro,  but  is  itfelf  expofed 
to  attacks  from  a  hill  which  is  of  an  equal  height, 
and  not  more  than  three  hundred  paces  diftant 
from  it.  As  it  would  be  eafy  for  an  enemy  to  open 
their  trenches  under  the  cover  of  this  hill,  the 
Spaniards  intend  to  level  it ;  after  which  the  Ca¬ 
vagna  may  extend  its  view  and  its  batteries  to  a 
great  diftance.  If  the  garrifon  fhould  find  them- 
felves  fo  preft,  as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  its 
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polls  it  would  blow  up  its  works,  which  are  all  B  °  £  K 
undermined,  and  retreat  into  the  Moro,  the  com-  v  v— ^ 
munication  with  which  cannot  polfibly  be  cut  off. 

The  famous  fortrefs  of  the  Moro  had,  towards 
the  fea,  on  which  fide  it  is  impregnable,  two  baf- 
tions ;  and  on  the  land  fide  two  others,  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Since  it 
was  taken,  it  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  its  pa¬ 
rapets  made  higher  and  thicker.  A  good  covered 
way  has  been  added,  and  every  thing  that  was 
wanting  to  fecure  the  garrifon  and  the  ftores.  It  is 
not  eafier  to  open  trenches  before  this  place  than 
the  Cavagna.  Both  of  them  are  built  with  a  foft 
Hone,  which  will  be  lefs  dangerous  to  the  defend¬ 
ers  than  the  common  fort  of  free-ilone. 

Independent  of  thefe  advantages,  the  two 
fortreffes  have  in  their  favour  a  climate  extremely 
hazardous  to  befiegers,  and  an  eafy  communica-  > 
tion  with  the  town  for  receiving  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  without  a  poffibility  of  being  intercepted. 

Thus  circumftanced,  thefe  two  places  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  impregnable,  at  leaf!  as  very  difficult  to 
betaken,  provided  they  are  properly  Hocked  with 
provifions,  and  defended  with  courage  and  ability. 

The  prefervation  of  them  is  of  fo  much  greater  im¬ 
portance,  as  their  lofs  would  necelfaiily  occafion 
the  furrender  of  the  harbour  and  town,  which  are 
both  of  them  commanded  and  may  be  battered 
from  thefe  eminences. 

After  having  explained  the  difficulties  of  taking 
the  Havannah  by  attacking  the  Moro,  we  muff 
next  fpeak  of  thofe  which  mult  be  encountered  on 

the  fide  of  the  town. 
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It  is  fituated  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 

It  was  defended,  as  well  towards  the  harbour  as  to 
the  country,  by  a  dry  wall,  which  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  twenty-one  baftions,  which  were  not 
much  better.  It  had  a  dry  ditch,  and  of  little 
depth.  Before  this  ditch  was  a  kind  of  covered 
way  almoft  in  ruins.  The  place,  in  this  Hate, 
could  not  have  reflated  a  fudden  attempt,  which 
had  it  been  made  in  the  night,  and  fupported  by 
feveral  attacks,  true  or  falfe,  would  certainly  have 
carried  it.  It  is  propofed  at  prefent  to  make  wide 
and  deep  ditches,  and  to  add  an  exceeding  good 
covered  way. 

These  neceflary  defences  will  be  fupported  by 
the  fort  at  the  point;  which  is  a  fquare,  built  of 
ilone,  and,  though  fmall,  is  provided  with  cafe- 
mates.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  having  been  very 
much  damaged  during  the  fiege.  There  is  a  good 
dry  ditch  round  it,  dug  out  of  the  rock.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  principal  deftination,  which  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  Moro  in  defending  the  port, 
and  for  which  it  is  perfedtly  well  calculated ;  it 
has  feveral  batteries,  which  open  upon  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  flank  fome  parts  of  the  town  wall. 

•  Its  fire  erodes  that  of  a  fort  of  four  baftions, 
which  has  a  ditch,  covered  way,  powder  magazine, 
cafemates,  and  refervoirs  of  water.  This  new  for¬ 
tification,  which  is  eredled  at  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  place,  on  an  eminence  called  Arof- 
tigny,  will  require  a  fiege  in  form,  if  the  town  is 
to  be  attacked  on  that  fide,  particularly  as  it  is  fo 
conftrudted  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  fea,  to  com¬ 
mand  a  confiderable  tract  on  the  land  fide,  and  to 
<  difturb 
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difturb  an  enemy  exceedingly  in  getting  water, 
which  they  mull  fetch  from  its  neighbourhood. 

In  fkirting  the  city  onward,  we  come  to  the  fort 
Dalteres,  which  has  been  conftrudted  fince  the 
fiege.  It  is  of  ftone,  has  four  baftions,  a  covered 
way,  a  half  moon  before  the  gate,  a  wide  ditch, 
a  good  rampart,  refervoirs,  cafemates,  and  a  pow¬ 
der  magazine.  It  is  barely  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
diftant  from  the  town,  and  is  fituated  on  the  other  . 
fide  of  a  river  and  an  impracticable  morafs,  which 
cover  it  in  that  direction.  The  rifing  ground  upon 
which  it  is  built,  is  entirely  occupied  by  it,  and 
has  been  infulated  by  the  digging  of  a  broad 
ditch,  into  which  the  fea  has  a  paftage  from  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour.  Befidesits  commanding  the 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  interior 
part  of  the  ifland,  it  defends  the  circuit  of  the 
place  by  eroding  its  fires  with  thofe  of  Aroftigny. 
The  Spaniards  are  going  to  conftrudt  a  large  re¬ 
doubt  in  the  interval  of  thefe  two  forts,  which  will 
be  an  additional  protection  to  the  town.  The 
Dalteres  alfo  erodes  its  fire  with  that  of  the  Moro, 
which  is  very  high,  and  fituated  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  fort. 

Such  a  continuation  of  works,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  may  be 
finifhed  in  two  or  three  years,  coft  Spain  immenfe 
fums.  The  purchafe  of  the  mere  materials  coft  her 
at  firft  ten  millions*;  the  employment  of  them 
annually  amounts  to  fix  or  feven  f .  Four  thou- 
fand  blacks  in  the  fervice  of  the  government,  and 

*  About  430,000  1,  flerling.  f  About  285,000k  on  an 
ayerage. 
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B  o  o  K  a  number  of  Mexicans,  condemned  to  the  public 
w vW  works,  are  the  inftruments  of  this  undertaking. 

They  might  have  haflened  the  end  of  the  toils  of 
fo  many  vidlims,  if  they  would  have  permitted  the 
troops  to  take  a  fhare  of  the  burden,  which  they 
wifhed,  as  a  means  to  refcue  them  from  that  dread¬ 
ful  indigence  under  which  they  languifh. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a 
fubject,  which  our  profeflion  does  not  give  us  a 
right  to  understand,  we  might  venture  to  aflert, 
that  when  all  thefe  works  fhall  be  finifhed,  thofe 
who  would  undertake  the  fiege  of  the  Havannah, 
fhould  begin  by  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro;  be- 
caufe,  thefe  forts  once  taken,  the  town  mud:  of 
courfe  furrender,  or  be  deftroyed  by  the  artillery 
of  the  Moro.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  fhould  de¬ 
termine  for  the  town  fide,  the  befiegers  would 
fcarcely  find  themfelves  in  a  better  condition,  even 
after  they  had  taken  it.  Indeed,  they  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  dock-yards,  and 
the  fhips  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  harbour; 
but  this  would  produce  no  permanent  advantage. 
In  order  to  eftablifh  themfelves,  they  mud:  ftill  be 
obliged  to  take  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro,  which 
In  all  probability  they  would  find  impodible,  after 
the  lofs  they  mud:  have  fuflained  in  the  attack  of 
the  town  and  its  fortredfes. 

But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  fiege 
of  this  place,  the  aifailants  will  not  only  have  to 
combat  the  numerous  garrifon  inclofed  within  its 
works ;  there  will  be  a  corps  likewife,  which  will 
take  the  field,  and  continually  interrupt  their  ope¬ 
rations,  This  finall  army  will  be  compofed  pf  t-WQ 
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fquadrons  of  European  dragoons,  well  mounted, 
armed  and  difciplined,  and  a  company  of  a  hundred 
migrelets.  To  thefe  may  be  added  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ifland,  whites,  mulattoes,  and  free  ne¬ 
groes,  who  are  regimented  to  the  number  of  ten 
thoufand  men ;  but  as  the  greateft  part  of  them 
have  no  idea  of  difcipline,  they  would  only  create 
confufion.  This,  however,  will  not  be  the  cafe 
with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  of  four  fquadrons,  and 
feven  battalions  of  militia,  which,  fince  the  peace, 
they  have  accuftomed  to  perform  their  manoeuvres 
with  altonifhing  regularity.  Thefe  troops  armed, 
clothed,  and  accoutred  at  the  expence  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  paid  in  time  of  war  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  regulars,  are  trained  and  commanded  by 
majors,  ferjeants,  and  corporals  fentfrom  Europe, 
and  picked  from  the  moil  diltinguilhed  regiments. 
The  forming  of  this  militia  colts  an  immenfe  fum. 
Whether  their  fervice  will  be  anfwerable  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  is  the  queltion,  which  future  events  alone 
can  determine.  But  whatever  may  be  the  military 
fpirit  of  thefe  troops,  we  may  pronounce  before¬ 
hand,  that  this  eltablifhment,  in  a  political  view, 
js  inexcufable  ;  and  for  the  following  reafons : 

The  project  of  making  foldiers  of  all  the  colo¬ 
n-ills 'of  Cuba,  a  molt  unjult  and  deltructive  pro- 
je£t  to  all  colonies,  has  been  purfued  with  uncom¬ 
mon  ardour.  The  violence  they  have  been  forced 
to  ufe  with  the  inhabitants,  to  make  them  fubmit  to 
exercifes  which  they  were  averfe  from,  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  other  effects  than  that  of  increafing  their 
patural  love  of  repofe.  They  detelt  thofe  mecha- 
picgl  and  forced  movements,  which,  not  contri- 
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£  K  buting  in  any  refpeCt  to  their  happinefs,  appear 

0mmJ  doubly  infupportable;  not  to  mention  their  Teem¬ 
ing  frightful  or  ridiculous  to  a  people,  who  pro¬ 
bably  think  they  have  no  interefl  in  defending  a 
government  by  which  they  are  opprelfed.  This 
unwilliagnefs  to  exert  themfelves,  extends  even 
to  the  labour  which  is  neceffary  for  cultivating 
their  lands.  They  have  entirely  left  off  clearing, 
planting,  and  tilling  for  a  nation,  which  regards 
them  in  no  other  light  than  as  labourers.  The 
eflablifhment  of  the  militia  too  put  a  flop  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Thofe  productions  which  were  gradually 
improving  have  diminifhed,  and  will  be  totally 
loft,  if  Spain  continues  obflinately  to  purfue  a 
pernicious  fyflem,  which  falfe  principles  have  in¬ 
duced  her  to  adopt.  The  rage  of  keeping  up  an 
army ;  that  madnefs,  which,  under  pretence  of 
preventing  wars,  encourages  them;  which,  by  in¬ 
troducing  defpotifm  into  governments;  paves  the 
way  for  rebellion  among  the  people ;  v/hich,  con¬ 
tinually  dragging  the  inhabitant  from  his  dwelling, 
and  the  hufbandman  from  his  held,  extinguifhes  in 
•them  the  love  of  their  country,  by  driving  them 
from  their  home;  which  overfets  nations,  and  car¬ 
ries  them  over  land  and  fea  :  that  mercenary  pro- 
feflion  of  war,  fo  different  from  the  truly  military 
fpirit,  fooner  or  later  will  be  the  ruin  of  Europe; 
but  much  fooner  of  the  colonies,  and,  perhaps^ 
firfl  of  all,  of  thofe  which  belong  to  Spain, 

The  mod  extenfive  and  moll  fertile  part  of  the 
American  Archi pelago  is  poffelfed  by  the  Spaniards , 
Thefe  illands,  in  the  hands  of  an  induflrious  nation, 
would  have  proved  a  fource  of  unbounded  wealth, 
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In  their  prefent  ftate,  they  are  vaft  forefts,  exhi¬ 
biting  only  a  frightful  folitude.  Far  from  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  ftrength  and  riches  of  the  kingdom 
they  belong  to,  they  ferve  only  to  weaken  and  to 
exhaufl:  it  by  the  expences  required  to  maintain 
them.  If  Spain  had  attended  properly  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  improvements  of  other  nations,  fhe  would 
have  difcovered  that  feveral  of  them  owed  their 
influence  folely  to  the  advantages  they  have  drawn 
from  iflands,  in  every  refpeft  inferior  to  thofe 
which  have  hitherto  only  ferved  the  ignominious 
purpofe  of  fwelling  the  lift  of  the  numberlels  and 
ulelefs  pofleflions  of  the  Spanifh  crown.  She  would 
have  learned,  that  there  is  no  other  rational  foun¬ 
dation  of  colonies,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  have 
no  mines,  but  agriculture. 

It  is  not  doing  juftice  to  the  Spaniards  to  fup-  TheSpa- 

/**  t  i  i  mards  not 

pole*  that  they  are  naturally  incapable  of  labour,  incapable. 
If  we  give  the  leaft  attention  to  the  excefTive  fa-  as3sfup' 
tigues  which  thofe  of  them  who  are  concerned  in 
contraband  trade  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pa¬ 
tience,  we  fhall  find  that  their  toils  are  infinitely 
more  grievous  than  any  that  attend  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  plantation.  If  they  neglecft  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  agriculture,  it  is  the  fault  of  their 
government.  If  they  were  once  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  monopolies ;  if  they  were  permitted  to 
buy  the  implements  of  hufbandry  at  a  moderate 
rate ;  if  the  produce  of  their  cultivation  was  not 
fubjeft  to  fuch  exorbitant  duties  j  if  they  were  not 
oppreft  as  foon  as  it  is  found  that  they  begin  to 
be  fuccefsful ;  if  induftry  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous yirtue 3  if  interefted  individuals  were  not 

permitted 


pofed,  of 
bringing 
their  colo¬ 
nies  to  great 
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permitted  to  exercife  an  abfolute  and  venal  autho¬ 
rity  over  them ;  they  would  throw  off  that  habit  of 
indolence  and  ina&ivity,  by  which  Spain  is  almoft 
annihilated.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  a  kingdom, 
•which,  under  Charles  the  Yth,  was  as  it  were  the 
head,  which  direded  all  the  motions  of  Europe, 
fhould  now  be  a  feeble  and  lifelefs  part  of  it ;  and 
that  a  ftate,  which  makes  the  principal  figure  in  the 
map  of  our  continent,  fhould  make  the  moft  con¬ 
temptible  one  in  the  hiftory  of  it. 

If  Spain  would  recover  from  her  infatuation,  let 
her  fupport  her  colonifts.  The  treafures  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  at  hand  to  give  riches  to  the  i (lands ; 
and  the  generous  affiflance  will  be  amply  paid. 
All  the  produdions  of  the  New  world  require  a 
capital  in  advance  :  fugar  in  particular  demands  a 
large  fund,  and  the  returns  are  proportionable  to 
it.  There  is  not  a  finglc  inhabitant  at  Trinidad, 
Margaretta,  Porto-Rico,  or  St.  Domingo,  capable 
of  the  undertaking $  and  there  are  not  above  thirty 
at  Cuba.  All  thefe  unemployed,  drooping  colo¬ 
nies,  feem  to  join  in  one  common  petition  to  the 
mother-country,  for  means  tofhake  off  the  lethargy 
in  which  they  are  plunged.  Alas  !  might  the  difin- 
terefted  hiftorian,  who  neither  feeks  nor  defires  any 
thing  but  the  general  good  of  mankind,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  furnifh  them  with  thofe  fentiments  and 
expreflions,  which  the  habit  of  (loth,  the  rigour 
of  government,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind  feem 
to  have  precluded  them  from  the  ufe  of :  thus 
would  he  in  their  name  addrefs  the  court  of 
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{Ifid,  and  the  whole  Spanilh  nation. 
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■ 

ec  Reflect  on  what  we  afk  from  you,  and  fee,  ® 
cc  if  you  will  not  reap  a  centuple  advantage  by  the  1Ljr^»  ^ 

cc  valuable  commodities  we  fliall  fupply  to  your 

__  • 

cc  now  expiring  commerce.  Your  navy,  m- 
cc  creafed  by  our  labours,  will  form  the  only  bul- 
<f  Wark  that  can  preferve  to  you  thofe  poffefiions, 
cc  which  are  now  ready  to  efcape  from  your  hands* 
cc  As  we  become  more  rich,  our  confumption  will 
cc  be  the  greater  ;  and  then  the  country,  which 
tc  you  inhabit,  and  which  droops  with  you,  though 
cc  Nature  herfelf  invites  it  to  fertility;  thofeplains, 

<c  which  prefent  to  your  eyes  only  a  defert  fpace, 
cc  and  are  a  difgrace  to  your  laws  and  to  your  man- 
cc  ners,  will  be  converted  into  fields  of  plenty* 
cc  Your  native  land  will  flourifh  by  induftry  and 
cc  agriculture,  which  have  now  forfaken  you.  The 
“  fprings  of  life  and  activity,  which  ye  will  have 
cc  conveyed  to  us  through  the  cnannel  of  the  fea, 
cc  will  flow  back,  and  encompafs  your  dwellings 
cc  with  rivers  of  abundance.  But  if  ye  are  infen- 
(C  Able  to  our  complaints  and  misfortunes :  if  ye  do 
cc  not  govern  us  for  our  fakes  ;  if  we  are  only  the 
cc  vidtims  of  our  loyalty  ;  recal  to  your  minds  that 
cc  ever  celebrated  Jera,  in  which  a  nation  of  unfor- 
cc  tunate  and  difcon tented  fubjedts  fhook  off  the 
cc  yoke  of  your  dominion ;  and  by  their  labours, 
fc  their  fuccefs,  and  their  opulence,  juftified  their 
fc  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  They*' 
fc  have  been  free  near  two  centuries  ,  and  fhall  we 
cc  ftill  have  to  lament,  that  we  are  governed  by 
cc  you  ?  When  Holland  broke  in  pieces  the  rod  of 
fc  iron,  which  crufhed  her;  when  fhe  rofe  nom 

ff  the  depth  of  the  waters  to  rule  over  the  fea; 

.  *  ff  heaven. 
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B  xi?  K  CC  heaverL  without  doubt,  raifed  her  up  as  amonu- 

* - fc  ment  of  freedom,  to  point  out  to  the  nations  of 

cc  the  world  the  path  of  happinefs,  and  to  intimi- 
“  date  faithlefs  kings  who  would  exclude  them 
<e  from  it.” 

In  effedt,  this  commonwealth,  which  hath  for  a 
long  time  flood  upon  an  equality  with  the  greatefl 
monarchies,  rofe  to  that  height  in  part  by  the  pro- 
fperity  of  her  colonies.  What  means  fhe  hath  pur¬ 
sued  to  attain  this  end,  we  are  now  to  confider.  ‘ 
Before  the  difcovery  of  the  weflern  coaft  of 
Africa,  the  paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  particularly  before  the  difcovery  of 
America,  the  European  nations  fcarcely  knew,  or 
st.  Martin,  vifited  each  other,  except  in  making  barbarous  in- 

The  ufe  of  r  .  p .  ^ 

thefe  fmaii  curiions,  the  aim  or  which  was  plunder,  and  the 
jiiands.  confequence,deflru£lion.  Excepting  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  tyrants,  who,  by  oppreffing  the  weak,  found 
means  to  fupport  a  luxury  dearly  purchafed,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  flares  were  obliged  - 
to  content  themfelves  with  the  meagre  fubfiflence 
furnifhed  them  by  land's  ill  cultivated,  and  a  trade 
which  extended  only  to  the  frontiers  of  each  pro¬ 
vince.  Thofe  great  events  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  form  one  of  the  mofl 
brilliant  epochas  of  the  hiflory  of  the  world,  did 
not  produce  fo  fudden  a  change  of  manners  as 
might  naturally  be  fuppofed.  Some  of  the  Hanfe- 
towns  and  fome  Italian  republics,  it  is  true,  ventured 
as  far  as  Cadiz  and  Lifbon,  which  were  become 
great  marts,  to  purchafe  the  rare  and  valuable  pro- 
dudlions  of  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies ;  but  the  con- 
fumption  was  very  fmall  through  the  inability  of 

the 
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the  feveral  nations  to  pay  for  them.  Moft  of  them  B  °  °  K 
were  languifhing  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  lethargy;  f — 
they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  advantages  and  re- 
fources  of  the  countries  that  belonged  to  them. 

To  rouze  them  from  this  ftate  of  infenfibility, 
there  was  wanting  a  people,  who,  fpringing  from 
nothing,  fhouldinipire  aft ivity  and  intelligence  into 
every  mind,  and  diffufe  plenty  through  every  mar¬ 
ket ;  that  ftiould  offer  the  produce  of  all  countries 
at  a  lower  price,  and  exchange  the  fuperfiuities  of 
every  nation  for  thofe  commodities  which  they  want; 
that  fhould  give  a  quick  circulation  to  produce 
merchandife  and  money;  and,  by  facilitating  and 
increafmg  confumption,  fhould  encourage  popu¬ 
lation,  agriculture,  and  every  branch  of  induftry. 

For  all  thefe  advantages,  Europe  is  indebted  to 
the  Dutch.  The  blind  multitude  may  be  excufed 
in  confining  themfelves  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
profperity,  without  knowing  the  fources  of  it ;  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  philofopher  and  the  politi¬ 
cian  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  fame  of  the  bene- 
faftors  of  mankind;  and  to  trace  out,  if  it  be 
poffible,  the  progrefs  of  their  beneficence. 

When  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces  freed  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
fea  and  of  tyranny,  they  perceived  that  they  could 
not  fix  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  on  a  foil 
which  did  not  afford  the  neceffaries  of  life.  They 
were  convinced,  that  commerce,  which  to  moft  na¬ 
tions  is  no  more  than  an  acceffion,  a  means  only 
of  increafmg  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce 
of  their  refpeftive  countries,  was  to  them  the  foie 
bafts  of  their  cxiftence.  Without  territory  and 
§  without 
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without  produdions,  they  determined  to  give  a  va¬ 
lue  to  thofe  of  other  nations  $  fatisfied  that  their 
own  would  be  the  refult  of  the  general  profperity* 
The  event  juftified  their  policy* 

Their  firft  ftep  was  to  edablifh,  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  an  exchange  of  the  commodities 
of  the  north  with  thofe  of  the  fouth.  In  a  fhort 
time  the  fea  was  covered  with  the  fhips  of  Hol¬ 
land.  In  her  ports  were  colleded  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  effeds  of  different  countries,  and  from  thence 
they  were  difperfed  to  their  refpedive  deftinations. 
Here  the  value  of  every  thing  was  regulated,  and 
with  a  moderation  which  precluded  all  competi¬ 
tion.  The  ambition  of  giving  greater  liability  and 
extent  to  her  enterprifes  excited  in  the  republic 
a  fpirit  of  conquell.  Her  empire  extended  itfelf 
over  a  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  over  all 
the  iflands  of  confequence  in  the  fea  that  encom- 
palfes  it.  By  her  fortrelfes  or  her  fleets,  Ihe  kept 
in  fubjedion  the  coafts  of  Africa :  towards  which 
her  ambition,  ever  direded  to  ufeful  objeds,  had 
turned  its  attentive  and  prudent  views.  But  her 
laws  were  no  where  acknowledged  except  in  the 
countries  belonging  to  America,  where  cultivation 
had  fowed  the  feeds  of  real  wealth.  The  immenfe 
chain  of  her  connedions  embraced  the  univerfe, 
of  which,  by  toil  and  induftry,  Ihe  became  the  foul. 
In  a  word,  Ihe  had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy 
of  commerce. 

Such  was  the  date  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
1661,  when  the  Portuguefe,  recovering  themfelves 
from  that  languor  and  inadion  which  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  had  thrown  them  into,  found  means 

to 
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to  repoffefs  themfelves  of  that  part  of  Brafil  which 
the  Dutch  had  taken  from  them.  From  this  firfh 
ftroke,  that  republic  would  have  loft  all  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  New  world,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few 
fmall  i (lands ;  particularly  that  of  Curaffou,  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Caftilians,  who  had  been 
in  poffeffion  of  it  ever  fince  1527 . 

This  rock,  which  is  not  above  three  leagues  off 
the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long 
and  five  broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but 
the  entrance  is  difficult.  The  bafon  is  extremely 
large,  and  convenient  in  every  refped;  and  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  fort  (kilfully  conftru&ed  and  always 
kept  in  good  repair. 

The  French,  in  1673,  having  corrupted  the 
commandant,  landed  there  to  the  number  of  five 
or  fix  hundred  men  :  but  the  treafon  having  been 
difcovered,  and  the  traitor  punifhed,  they  met  with 
a  very  different  reception  from  what  they  expected, 
and  reimbarked  with  the  difgrace  of  having  ex¬ 
po  fed  only  their  own  weaknefs,  and  the  iniquity 
of  their  meafures. 

Lewis  the  XIVth,  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this 
check,  fent  out  d’Eftrees  five  years  after  with 
eighteen  ffiips  of  war,  and  twelve  buccaneering 
veffels,  to  wipe  off  the  ftain,  which  in  his  eyes 
tarnifhed  the  glory  of  a  reign  filled  with  wonders. 
The  admiral  was  not  far  from  the  place  of  his 
deftination,  when  by  his  rafhnefs  and  obftinacy  he 
ran  his  fhips  aground  on  Davis’s  ifland ;  and,  after 
collecting  the  fhattered  remains  of  his  fleet,  re¬ 
turned  in  very  bad  condition  to  Breft>  without 
having  attempted  any  thing. 
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From  this  period  neither  Curaffou,  nor  the  little 
iflands  Aruba  and  Bonaire,  which  are  dependent 
on  it,  have  met  with  any  difturbance.  No  nation 
has  thought  of  feizing  upon  a  barren  fpot,  where 
they  could  find  only  a  few  cattle,  fome  manioc, 
fome  vegetables  proper  to  feed  flaves,  and  not  one 
article  for  commerce. 

St.  Euflatia  is  of  very  little  more  confequence. 
This  ifland,  which  is  about  five  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference,  is  properly  nothing  but  a  fleep  mountain 
rifing  out  of  the  fea  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  It  has 
no  port,  and  is  confined  to  a  bay,  which  does  not 
fiddly  belong  to  it.  Some  Frenchmen,  who  had 
been  driven  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  took  refuge 
there  in  1629,  and  abandoned  the  place  fome  time 
after;  becaufe,  befides  the  barrennefs  of  the  rock, 
there  was  no  frefh  water,  but  what  they  got  from 
rain  collected  in  citterns.  The  exattt  time  of  their 
quitting  it  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  1 63  9 
theDutch  were  in  poffeffion  of  it.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  driven  out  by  the  Englifh,  and  thefe  by 
Lewis  the  XIVth,  who  .caufed  his  right  of  con- 
quefl  to  be  recognized  in  the  negociation  of  Breda, 
and  would  not  litten  to  the  reprefentations  of  the 
republic,  with  which  he  was  then  in  alliance,  and 
which  preiTed  ftrongly  for  the  reditu  tion  of  this 
Ifland,  as  having  been  in  pofleffion  of  it  before  the 
war.  When  the  figning  of  the  peace  had  put  an 
end  to  thefe  reprefentations,  the  French  monarch, 
whofe  pride  more  readily  fubmitted  to  the  didlates 
ofgenerofity  than  ofjuftice,  thought  it  not  confident 

with  his  dignity  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  friends.  Ele  of  his  own  accord  re- 

ttored 
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Itored  to  the  Dutch  their  island;  although  he  knew  B  °  °  K 

that- it  was  a  natural  fortrefs,  which  might  be  of  < - * — 

fervice  in  defending  that  part  of  St;  Chridopher’s 
which  belonged  to  him* 

St*  Eiidatia  produces  fbme  tobacco*  and  hear 
fix  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  fugar;  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  employed  in  agriculture,  con- 
fids  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  white*  and  twelve 
hundred  black  people :  the  traders  amount  to  about 
five  hundred  white  perfons ;  and  to  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  hundred*  whenever  this  place  has  the  happi- 
nefs  of  being  neuter  in  time  of  War* 

Notwithstanding  its  weaknefs*  it  has  fpared 
fomeof  its  number  to  people  a  neighbouring  ifland* 
known  by  the  name  of  Saba*  This  is  a  deep 
rock,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a  little  ground, 
very  proper  for  gardening*  Frequfent  fains  which 
do  not  lie  any  time  oh  the  foil,  give  growth  to 
plants  of  an  exquifite  flavour*  and  Cabbages  of  an 
extraordinary  fize.  Fifty  European  families*  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves*  here raife  cotton, 
fpin  it,  make  dockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other 
colonies  as  high  as  ten  CroWns  *  a  pair*  Through- 
Out  America  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of 
Saba*  the  women  there  preferve  a  frefhnefs  of 
complexion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
of  the  Caribbee  ifiands.  Happy  colony  !  elevated 
on  the  top  of  a  rock,  between  the  fky  and  fea,  it 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements  without  dread¬ 
ing  their  dorms  *  it  breathes  a  pure  air*  lives  upon 
vegetables*  cultivates  a  fimple  commodity,  from 
which  it  derives  eafe  without  the  temptation  of 

*  1 1.  6  s.  3  do 
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riches :  is  employed  in  labours  lefs  troublefome 
than  ufeful,  and  poflefles  in  peace  all  the  bleffmgs* 
of  moderation,  health,  beauty,  and  liberty.  This* 
is  the  temple  of  peace,  from  whence  the  philofo- 
pher  may  contemplate  at  leifure  the  errors  and 
paflions  of  men,  who  come,-  like  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  to  flrike  and  dafh  themfelves  on  the  rich  coaffs 
of  America,  the  fpoils  and  poffeflion  of  which  they 
are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wrefting  from 
each  other :  hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftance  the* 
nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics,  de¬ 
vouring  gold  without  ever  being  fatisfled,  wading 
through  feas  of  blood  to-  amafs  thofe  metals,  thofe 
pearls,  thofe  diamonds,  which  are  uled  to  adorn 
the  oppreflbrs  of  mankind ;  loading  innumerable 
fhips  with  thofe  precious  calks,  which  furnifl* 
luxury  with  purple,  and  from  which  flow  pleafures, 
effeminacy,  cruelty,  and  debauchery.-  The  tran¬ 
quil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs  of  follies, 
and  fpins  in  peace  the  cotton,  which  constitutes*  all 
his  finery  and  wealth.  | 

Under  the  fame  climate  lies  the  ifland  of  St. 
Martin,  which  is  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  leagues 
round,  and  contains  a  confiderable  number  of  hills, 
which  are  fo  many  rocks  covered  with  heath.  The 
fandy  foil  of  its  plains  and  vallies  which  is  in  itfelf 
barren,  can  only  be  rendered  fruitful  by  fhowers, 
which  happen  feldom,  and  are  lefs  beneficial  in 
proportion  as  they  are  exhaled  by  the  fun,  or  drain 
off  from  the  places  where  they  fall.  With  feme 
care,  thefe  cafual  refrelhments- might  be  preferved 
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5h  refervoirs,  and  dittributed  from  thence  fo  as  to  B  P  °  * 
produce  plenty.  As  to  the  reft,  this  ifland,  which  - — 
has  no  river,  is  furnifhed  with  iprings  and  citterns* 
which  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  very  good  wa¬ 
ter.  The  air  is  very  wholefome,  the  coaft  abounds 
with  fifh,  the  fea  is  feldom  tempeftuous,  and  there 
is  fafe  anchorage  all  round  the  ifland. 

The  Dutch  and  French,  who  met  there  in  1638* 
lived  in  peace,  but  feparate  from  each  other,  when 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  at  War  with  both  nations, 
ehofe  to  attack  them  in  their  newfettlement ;  beat 
them,  made  them  prifoners,  and  took  pofleflion  of 
the  place  themfelves :  but  the  conqueror  foon  grew 
weary  of  an  eftablifhment  which  brought  no  pro¬ 
fit,  and  coft  400,000  livres  *  a  year.  He  there¬ 
fore  quitted  it  in  1648,  after  having  deftroyed 
every  thing  he  could  not  carry  away  with  him. 

These  devaluations  did  not  hinder  the  former 
poffeflors  from  returning  to  the  ifland  as  foon  as 
they  knew  that  it  was  evacuated.  They  mutually 
agreed  never  to  difturb  each  other’s  peace,  and 
have  preferved  inviolably  this  engagement,  which 
was  equally  for  the  advantage  of  both.  The  difputes 
between  their  refpe&ive  nations  did  not  in  the  leaft 
alter  thefe  difpofitions ;  and  an  uninterrupted  peace 
reigned  among  them  till  the  year  1757,  when  the 
French  were  driven  out  by  the  Commander  of  an 
Englifh  privateer,  named  Cook ;  but  they  returned 
again  as  foon  as  hoftilities  ceafed. 

Of  about  fifty  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  this 
ifland  contains,  thirty-five  thoufand  belong  to  the 
French.  This  great  extent  would  employ  ten  thou- 
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fand  perfons  *  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
progrefs  of  cultivation  may  one  day  increafe  their 
numbers  to  that  amount,  if  the  rigour  of  our 
governments  in  Europe  fliauld  give  birth  to  liberty 
in  America.  In  $753  there  were  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  two  white  inhabitants,,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  Haves..  Their  cattle  con¬ 
fided  of  thirty-feven  horfes,  ninety-one  bulls  and 
cows,  3 1 5  fheep,  and  45H  goats.  For  their  fubfift- 
ence  they  cultivated  17,500  banana-trees,  eighty- 
four  plots  of  yams  or  potatoes,  and  8  2,000  trenches 
©f  manioc.  The  produce  of  425,600  cotton  trees 
was  all  they  had  to  trade  with. 

The  line  of  feparation,  drawn  from  eaft  to  wed* 
which  confines  the  Dutch  within  a  fmaller  compafs* 
has  made  them  ample  amends*  by  giving  them 
poflfefiion  of  the  only  port  in  the  ifiand*  and  of  a 
large  falt-pit,,  which,  brings  them  in  annually  two 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  They  have*  befides 
thefe*  their  fugar- works,  which  employ  three  thou¬ 
fand  Haves :  their  labour,  however*  never  turns  . 
to  account  but  in  wet  feafons. 

Both  colonies  have  of  late  taken  up  the- culti¬ 
vation  of  coffee  with  good  fuccefs.  This  article 
may*  perhaps*  in  time  fet  them  above  their  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  a  profped*  which  at  prefent  is  more  diftant 
to  the  French  than  to  the  Dutch. 

The  fettlements;  of  the  latter  in  the  great  Ar¬ 
chipelago  of  America*  do  not  thus  far  upon  the 
firft  view  prefent  any  thing  curious  or  interefting. 
Their  produce,  which  is  fcarcely  fufficient  to  freight 
four  or  five  moderate  veffels,  feems  not  worth  any 
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degree  of  attention ;  and  they  would  accordingly 
liave  been  configned  to  oblivion,  if  fome  of  themr 
which  are  of  no  confequence  in  cultivation,  were 
not  very  confiderable  in  commerce.  This  is  to  be 
underftood  of  St.  Euilatia  and  Curaffou. 

The  defire  of  forming  a  contraband  intercourse 
with  the  Spanifh  main,  was  the  caufe  of  the  con- 
queft  of  Curaifou.  In  a  fhort  time  a  great  num¬ 
ber  .of  Dutch  fhips  arrived  there :  they  were  of 
force,  and  well  equipped  :  their  crews  confifled  of 
choice  men,  whofe  courage  was  Seconded  by  their 
interefl.  Each  of  them  had  a  fhare  in  the  cargo, 
which  he  was  refolved  to  defend  at  the  tifque  of 
his  life  againfl  the  attacks  of  the  guarda-coflas. 

After  a  time,  the  method  of  carrying  on  this 
trade  was  changed.  CurafiTou  itfelf  became  an  im- 
menfe  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniards  referred  in 
their  boats  to  exchange  their  gold,  Silver,  vanilla,  co¬ 
coa,  cochineal,  bark,  Ik  ins,  and  mules,  for  negroes, 
linen,  Silks,  India  fluffs.  Spices,  laces,  ribbands, 
quickfilver,  fleel,  and  iron  ware.  Thefe  voyages, 
though  they  were  continual,  did  not  prevent  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Dutch  floops  from  pafUng  from  their  ifland 
to  the  creeks  on  the  continent.  T he  wants,  the  Sup¬ 
plies,  the  labours,  and  the  voyages  of  the  two  nations 
were  reciprocal,  and  made  their  coafls  a  moil  aflive 
Scene  of  trade,  though  they  were  rivals  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  equally  covetous  of  gain.  The  modern 
fubflitution  of  regifter-fhips,  in  the  place  of  gal¬ 
leons,  has  made  this  communication  lefs  frequent ; 
but  it  will  be  revived,  and  even  increafed,  when¬ 
ever  by  the  intervention  of  war  the  immediate  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Spanifh  main  (hall  be  cut  off. 
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The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Verfailles  open  a  new  fphere  of  action  for  Curaf- 
fou,  At  thefe  times  it  furnifhes  provisions  to  all 
the  fou them  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  and  takes  off 
all  its  produce.  This  trade. will  increafe  in  pro-: 
portion  to  the  progrefs  that  part  of  the  French 
colony  fhall  make,  and  of  which  it  has  confider- 
able  opportunities.  Even  the  French  privateers 
from  the  Windward  iflarids  repair  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  Curaffou  in  the  times  of  hoftilities,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diftance.  The  reafon  is,  that  they 
find  there  all  kinds  of  neceffary  ftores  for  their 
vefiels ;  and  frequently  Spanifh,  but  always  Euro¬ 
pean  goods,  which  are  univerfally  ufed.  Engliff 
privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts. 

Every  commodity,  without  exception,  that  i* 
landed  at.  Curaffou,  pays  one  per  cent .  port- 
duty.  Dutch  goods  are 'never  taxed  higher  :  but 
thofe  that  are  Slipped  from  other  European  ports, 
pay  nip  per  cent.  more.  Foreign  coffee  is  fub- 
jedt  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote  the  fale 
of  that -of  Surinam.  4  Every  other  production  of 
America  is  Subject  only  to.  a  payment  of  three 
per  cent,  but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation,  that  they 
are  to  be  conveyed  directly  to  fome  port  of  the 
republic.  : 

St.  Euffatia  was  formerly  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
impofitions  as  Curaffou ;  but  they  were  taken  off 
at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  It  derived  this 
benefit  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Danifh  ifland 
pf  St.  Thomas,  which  being  a  free  port,  engroffed 
a  great  part  of  its  trade.  Under  the  prefent  regu- 
|ation,  its  contraband  trade  in  time  of  peace  is 
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chiefly  confined  to  the  barter  of  Englifh  cod  for 
the  molaffes  and  rums  of  the  French  iflands. 

A  Hate  of  hoftility  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Verfailles  opens  a  very  large  field  to  St.  Eu- 
ftatia;  which  is  enriched  by  their  divifions.  In 
the  laft  war  it  became  the  ftaple  of  almoft  all  the 
merchandife  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  magazine  of  fupply  for  them.  But  this  great 
operation  was  not  conduced  fihgly  by  the  Dutch  : 
both  Eng-lifh  and  French  united  in  the  harbour  of 

Q 

this  ifland,  to  form,  under  flielter  of  its  neutrality, 
commercial  engagements.  A  Dutch  paflport, 
which  cofl  252  iivres*,  and  was  granted  without  in¬ 
quiring  of  what  nation  the  perfon  was  who  applied 
for  it,  kept  their  connexions  from  public  view. 

This  great  liberty  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  rranfic- 
tions  between  perfons  very  Angularly  fituated  with 
regard  to  each  other.  Thus  commerce  found  the  art 
of  pacifying  or  eluding  the  vigilance  of  dilcord. 

But  the  Dutch,  who  are  equally  makers  of  the 
art  of  converting  either  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of 
others  to  their  own  profit,  are  not  confined  to  the 
temporary  advantages  of  a  precarious  trade  in  the 
New  world.  They  are  in  poffeflion  of  a  large  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  they  cultivate,  on  the  continent.  It 
is  feparated  from  the  French  Guiana  by  the  river 
Marazoni,  and  by  that  of  Poumaran  from  Spanifh 
Guiana  j  and  known  by  the  name  of  Surinam,  the 
molt  ancient  and  molt  important  fettlement  in  the 
colony. 

The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  1640,  by  the  Dutch  fot- 
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French,  whole  activity  carried  them  at  that  time  Surinam, 
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into  a  variety  of  climates,  and  whole  ficklenefs  fuf- 
fered  them  not  to  fettle  in  any.  They  abandoned 
Surinam  a  few  years  after  they  arrived  there,  and 
were  fucceeded  by  the  Englifh  ;  whofe  diligence 
began  to  be  attended  with  fome  fucqefs,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  1667  by  the  Dutch,  who,  finding 
them  difperfed  over  a  yaft  trad  of  land,  had  little 
difficulty  in  fubcjuing  them.  Some  years  after  they 
were,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  trans¬ 
ported  to  Jamaica,  and  the  colony  was  formally 
ceded  to  the  republic. 

4 

Their  fubjeds,  whofe  fple  occupation  was 
Commerce,  had  not  the  leaft  tafte  for  agriculture. 
Surinam  was  for  fome"  time  a  monument  of  the 
prejudices  of  its  new  matters.  At  length,  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  governed  the  country,  cut  down 
woods,  divided  part  of  the  land  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  furnifhed  them  with  Haves.  All  perfons, 
who  were  defirous  of  occupying  thefe  lands,  ob¬ 
tained  grants  of  them  upon  an  engagement  to  pay, 
by  inftallments  out  of  their  produce,  the  price  at 
which  each  lot  was  valued :  and  they  had  the  further 
privilege  of  difpofing  of  them  to  any  purchafer, 
who  would  agree  to  pay  whatever  part  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  debt  remained  due. 

The  fuccefs  of  thefe  firtt  fettlements  gave  rife  to 
a  great  number  of  others.  By  degrees  they  ex¬ 
tended  to  twenty  leagues  diftance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Surinam,  and  of  the  Commenwlne,  which 
runs  into  it;  and  would  have  advanced  much 

*  ■<  y 

further,  if  they  had  not  been  checked  by  the 
fugitive  negroes,  who,  taking  refuge  in  inac- 
pdlible  forefts,  where  they  have  recovered  their 
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liberty,  never  ceafe  to  infeft  the  back  parts  of 
the  colony. 

The  difficulties  which  attended  the  clearing  of 
thefe  lands,  required  that  uncommon  refolution 
which  is  ready  to  attempt,  and  that  perfeverance 
which  is  capable  of  furmounting  every  thing.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  lands  which  were  to  be  made 
fit  for  cultivation,  were  covered  with  water  every 
fide  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  By  making 
great  numbers  of  ditches  and  fluices,  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  draining  them ;  and  thus  the  glory  of 
fetting  bounds  to  the  ocean  was  acquired  by  the 
puteh  in  the  New  world,  as  it  had  been  before  in 
the  Old.  They  contrived  even  to  give  to  their  plan¬ 
tations  that  neatnefs  which  is  every  where  a  cha- 
ra&eriflic  of  them,  and  fuch  conveniences  as  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  molt  flourifhin'g  either  of 
the  Englifh  or  French  fettlements. 

One  of  the  principal  circumftances,  to  which 
they  owe  their  fuccefs,  has  been  the  extreme  eafe 
with  which  the  fettlers  procured  money  to  carry  on 
their  works.  They  raifed  as  much  as  they  could 
make  ufe  of  at  the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  but  under 
an  exprefs  condition,  that  their  plantations  fhould 
be  mortgaged  to  their  creditors,  and  that  they 
fhould  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  them  their  whole 
produce  at  the  price  current  in  the  colony,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  debt  fhould  be  entirely  paid  off. 

With  the  affiftance  of  thefe  loans,  they  formed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Surinam,  or  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  it,  425  plantations,  upon  which,  in 
1762,  were  84,500  blacks,  and  4000  white  men 
as  overfeers.  Among  the  latter,  are  included 
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French  refugees,  Moravians,  and  a  very,  confider- 
able  number  of  Jews.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  upon  earth  where  this  unhappy  nation  is 
fo  well  treated.  They  not  only  permit  them  to 
enjoy  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  the  property 
of  lands,  and  the  determination  of  difputes  which 
arife  among  themfelves  ;  they  fuffer.  them  likewife 
to  participate  of  the  common  rights  of  citizens,  to 
have  a  fhare  in  the  general  adminiffration  of  affairs* 
and  to  vote  in  the  elections  of  public  m.agiffrates. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  tracje,  that  it 
forces  all  national  and  religious  prejudices  to  iub-^ 
mit  to  that  general  intereft,  which  fhouki  be  the 
bond  of  union  among  mankind.  What  are  thole  idle 
nominal  diftinctions  of  Jews,  Lutherans,  French, 
or  Dutch  ?  Miferable  inhabitants  of  a.fpot*  which 
ye  cultivate  with  fo  much  toil  and  forrow ;  are  ye 
not  all  men  ?  Why  then  do  ye  drive  each  other 
from  a  world,  where  ye  live  but  for  an  inftant  ? 
And  what  a  life  too  is  it,  that  ye  have  the  folly  and 
cruelty  to  difpute  with  each  other  the  enjoyment 
of?  Is  it  not  fufficient,  that  the  elements,  the 
heavens,  and  even  the  earth,  fight  againft  you, 
but  ye  muff  add  to  thofe  fcourges,  with  which  na¬ 
ture  has  furrounded  you,  the  abufe  of  that  little 
ftrength  fhe  has  left  you  to  refift  them  ? 

Paramabiro,  the  principal  place  of  the  colony 
of  Surinam,  is  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  fituated. 
The  houfes  are  pretty,  and  convenient ;  though 
they  are  only  built  of  wood  upon  a  foundation  of 
European  bricks.  Its  port,  which  is  five  leagues 
diflant  from  the  fea,  has  every  requifite  that  can  be 
defired.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  fhips  dif- 
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patched  from  the  mother-country  to  receive  the  B  °n°  K 
produce  of  the  colony.  s — * 

The  fuccefs  of  this  eftablifhment  fuggefled,  in 
1732,  the  idea  of  forming  another  upon 'the  river 
Berbice,  which  falls  into  the  fea  nineteen  leagues 
weft  of  the  Surinam.  The  {Lores  at  its  mouth  were 
fo  marfhy,  chat  they  found  it  neceftary  to  go  fifteen 
leagues  up  the  ftream  in  order  to  form  plantations 
on  its  banks.  A  nation,  that  had  made  even  the 
fea  habitable,  it  can  fcarcely  be  luppofed,  would, 
yield  to  fuch  an  obftacle.  A  new  company  had 
the  glory  of  raifingnewproductions  in  a  foil  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  the  oar  gave  place  to 
the  plough-fhare. 

The  fame  prodigy  has  fince  been  attempted  by 
another  affociation,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  on 
the  Demerary  and  Effequebe,  which  fall  into  the 
fame  bay  at  twenty  leagues  diftance  from  Berbice, 
and  upon  the  Poumaran,  at  fifteen  leagues  from 
the  Effequebe,  and  twenty-five  from  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Oronooko.  The  two  laft  colonies 
will  probably  fome  time  or  other  equal  that  of  Su¬ 
rinam  ;  but  at  prefent  they  do  not  reckon  that 
there  are  more  than  twelve  hundred  free  perfbns- 
there,  at  the  head  of  twenty-eight,  or  thirty- 
thoufand  {laves. 

These  three  fettlements  produce  exadtly  the  fhre0three°f 
fame  articles;  cotton,  cocoa,  and  fugar.  Though  Settlement* 
the  laft  of  thefe  is  much  the  moft  confiderable,  the 
quantity  does  not  anfwer  either  to  the  number  of 
hands,  or  the  pains  they  take  about  it.  This 
defetft  arifes,  no  doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the 
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foil,  which  is  too  marfhy,  and  by  its  fuperabun- 
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dant  humidity  drowns  or  wafhes  away  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  falts  and  juices  of  the  cane.  The  little  profit 
they  made  of  it  induced  the  planters  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  fome  other  object;  and,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  they  took  up  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  coffee-tree. 

This  tree,  originally  the  produce  of  Arabia, 
where  nature,  fcantily  fupplying  the  necefiaries  of 
life,  fcatters  its  luxuries  with  a  lavifh  hand,  was 
long  the  favourite  plant  of  that  happy  country.  The 
•unfuccefsful  attempts  made  by  the  Europeans  in 
the  cultivation  of  it,  induced  them  to  believe  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  fteeped  the  fruit  in 
boiling  water,  or  dried  it  in  the  oven  before  they 
fold  it,  in  order  to  fecure  to  tnemfelves  a  trade 
from  which  they  derived  all  their  wealth.  They 
continued  in  this  error,  till  they  had  conveyed  the 
tree  itfelf  to  Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  Surinam  ; 
when  they  were  convinced  by  experience,  that  the 
feed  of  the  coffee-tree,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
plants,  will  never  come  to  any  thing,  unlefs  it  is 
put  frefh  into  the  ground. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  refembles  a  cherry.  It 
grows  in  cluflers,  and  is  ranged  along  the  branches 
under  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame  green  as 
thofe  of  the  laurel,  butfomething  longer.  When 
it  comes  to  be  of  a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  and 
carried  to  the  mill. 

The  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers, 
furnifhed  with  two  plates  of  iron,  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter :  thefe  are 
moveable,  and  are  made  to  approach  a  third, 
which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call  the  chops. 

Above 
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Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which  they  put 
the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the  rollers 
and  the  chops,  where  it  is  flript  of  its  firft  fkin, 
and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation, 
being  flat  on  one  fide,  and  round  on  the  other. 
From  this  machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs  fieve,  where 
the  fkin  drops  between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit 
Aides  over  them  into  bafkets  placed  ready  to  receive 
it :  it  is  then  thrown  into  a  veffel  full  of  water, 
where  it  foaks  for  one  night,  and  is  afterwards 
thoroughly  wafhed.  When  the  whole  is  finiflied, 
and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  another  machine, 
which  is  called  the  peeling-mill.  This  is  a  wooden 
grinder,  which  is  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle 
by  a  mule  or  a  horfe.  Inpaffingover  the  dried  coffee 
it  takes  off*  the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  thin  fkin  that  detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry,  in 
proportion  as  it  grows  dry.  The  parchment  being 
removed,  it  is  taken  out  of  this  mill  to  be  winnowed 
in  another,  which  is  called  the  winnowing-mill. 
This  machine  is  provided  with  four  pieces  of  tin 
fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a  flave  with 
conflderable  force ;  and  the  wind  that  is  made  by 
the  motion  of  thefe  plates,  clears  the  coffee  of  all 
the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  afterwards 
put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries,  and 
any  filth  that  may  happen  to  remain,  are  feparated 
by  negroes.  After  thefe  operations  the  coffee  is 
fit  for  fale.  ' 

The  tree,  which  produces  it,  flourifhes  only  in 
thofe  climates  where  the  winters  are  extremely 
mild.  The  curious  raife  them  only  in  hot-houfes, 

a,  where 
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where  they  water  them  frequently,  and  this  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them. 

The  coffee-tree  delights  particularly  in  hills 
and  mountains,  where  its  root  is  almoH  always 
dry,  and  its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle 
fhowers.  It  prefers  a  weftern  afpedt,  and  ploughed 
ground  without  any  appearance  of  grafs.  The 
plants  fhould  be  placed  at  eight  feet  difhmce  from 
each  other,  and  in  holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
deep.  If  left  to  themfelves  they  would  rife  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet ;  but  they  are  Hinted  to  five, 
for  the  fake  of  gathering  their  fruit  with  greater 
eafe.  Thus  dwarft  they  extend  their  branches, 
fo  that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot  round  about 
them. 

The  coffee-tree  bloffoms  in  the  months  of  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  or  the  feafon  for  rain,  and 
bears  in  Odlober  or  November.  It  begins  to  yield 
fruit  the  third  year,  but  is  not  in  full  bearing  till 
the  fifth.  With  the  fame  infirmities  that  moH 
other  trees  are  fubjedi  to,  it  is  likewife  in  danger 
of  being  deftroyed  either  by  a  worm,  that  pierces 
its  root,  or  by  the  darting  rays  of  the  fun,  which 
are  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the  human  fpecies.  The 
length  of  its  life  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
foil  it  is  planted  in.  The  hills  where  it  is  chiefly 
found  have  a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  one 
of  thefe  it  languifhes  for  fome  time*  and  then 
dies ;  in  the  other,  its  roots,  which  feldom  fail  of 
linking  between  the  Hones,  obtain  nourifhment, 
invigorate  the  trunk,  and  keep  the  tree  alive  and 
fruitful  for  thirty  years. 


This 
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T  h  is  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the  book 

coffee-tree.  The  proprietor  at  the  end  of  this  term  v - ^ 

not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees,  but  has  his 
land  fo  reduced,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind 
of  culture.  One  may  fairly  fay,  he  has  funk  his 
capital  for  an  income  of  a  very  fhort  continuance. 

If  his  fituatibn  happens  to  be  in  an  ifland  entirely 
inclofed  and  occupied,  his  lofs  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
paired  ;  but  upon  an  open  and  widely  extenfive 
continent,  he  may  make  himfelf  amends  for  a  fpot 
totally  exhaufted  by  a  tra<St  of  unappropriated  and 
unbroken  virgin  land,  which  it  is  at  his  own  option 
to  clear.  This  advantage  has  contributed  amaz¬ 
ingly  to  multiply  the  coffee  plantations  in  that  part 
pf  Guiana  that  belongs  to  the  Dutch. 

The  fingle  colony  of  Surinam  furnifhed  in  17 68 
one  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  cotton,  two  bun-* 
dred  thoufand  of  cocoa,  fourteen  millions  of  coffee, 
and  twenty-eight  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  of 
raw  fugar.  Seventy  fhips  were  freighted  with  thefe 
commodities  to  bring  them  to  the  mother-country. 

It  is  not  polfible  for  us  to  determine  with  the  fame 
precifion  the  produce  of  the  other  colonies;  but 
we  lhall  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth  in  fetting  it 
at  one-fourth  part.  It  may  and  will  increafe  con- 
fiderably.  Every  fpecies  of  cultivation,  they  have 
yet  undertaken,  will  be  extended  and  improved. 

They  will,  perhaps,  attempt  new  ones ;  at  lead, 
they  will  refume  that  of  indigo,  which  a  few  un- 
fuccefsful  experiments  induced  them  to  abandon 
without  fufficient  reafon. 

\ 

It  is  true,  that  the  coaft,  which  is  feventy-fix 
leagues  in  extent,  does  not  afford  a  fingle  fpot  for 

plantation. 
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B  xii?  K  P^antat^on*  The  land  throughout  is  loYr  and  a U 
w — ways  under  water.  But  the  great  rivers*  upon 
which  fettlements  have  begun  to  be  made*  and  the 
lead  of  which  is  navigable  for  more  than  thirty 
leagues,  give  a  ftrong  invitation  to  enterpriiing 
men  to  come  and  enrich  themfelves  on  their  banks. 
The  country  that  lies  between  thefe*  is  fruitful* 
and  watered  by  fmaller  rivers*  which  are*  how* 
ever,  large  enough  to  carry  (loops.  The  only  ob¬ 
stacle  to  great  iuccefs.  is  the  climate.  The  year 
is  divided  between  continual  rains  and  exceffive 
heats.  The  crops,  which  cod  the  planters  vaft 
pains  to  raife*  are  not  to  be  preferved*  without 
the  utmod  difficulty*  from  fwarms  of  difguding 
reptiles :  and  they  themfelves  are  expofed  fuccef- 
fively  to  the  languors  of  the  dropfy,  and  to  fevers 
,  of  every  kind. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  which  has  in¬ 
duced  the  principal  proprietors  of  Dutch  Guiana 
to  redde  in  Europe.  There  are  fcarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  colony  any  inhabitants*  but  the  fa&ors 
of  thefe  wealthy  men*  and  fuch  proprietors*  whofe 
fortunes  are  too  moderate  to  admit  of  their  in¬ 
truding  the  care  of  their  plantations  to  other  hands. 
For  this  reafon*  their  confumption  cannot  be  large: 
accordingly  the  vedels,  which  are  fent  from  the 
mother-  country  to  bring  home  their  produce*  carry 
out  nothing  but  abfolute  neceffaries ;  at  lead*  if 
there  are  ever  any  articles  of  luxury*  it  is  but 
feldom.  Even  this  fcanty  fupply  the  Dutch  tra¬ 
ders  are  forced  to  (hare  with  the  Engliffi  of 
North  America. 

Those 
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Those  foreigners  were  at  firft  admitted  only  be-  B  °xl®  K 

caufe  the  colony  was  under  a  neceflity  of  purchaf-  v - * 

ing  horfes  of  them*  The  difficulty  of  breeding, 
and,  perhaps,  other  caufes,  have  eftabliffied  this 
permiffion.  The  bringing  horfes  is  fo  indifpen- 
fable  a  paffport  for  the  men,  that  a  ffiip  which  does 
not  carry  a  number  proportionate  to  its  fize  is  not 
admitted  into  their  harbours.  But  if  the  horfes 
happen  to  die  in  the  paffage,  it  is  fufficient  that 
their  heads  are  produced  ;  which  entitles  the  owners 
to  expofe  to  fale  other  commodities,  with  which 
they  may  have  flocked  themfelves  in  lieu  of  their 
horfes.  There  is  a  law  forbidding  payments  to 
be  made  otherwife  than  by  barter  of  molaffes  and 
rum;  but  this  law  is  little  attended  to.  I  he 
Engliffi,  who  have  ufurped  the  right  of  importing 
thither  whatever  they  pleafe,  take  care  to  export 
the  moft  valuable  commodities  of  the  colony,  and 
even  exa£l  payments  in  money  or  bills  of  exchange 
on  Europe.  Such  is  the  law  ox  force,  wmch  re¬ 
publics  apply,  not  only  to  other  nations,  but  to  each 
other.  The  Engliffi  treat  the  Dutch  pretty  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Athenians  did  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Melos.  It  has  ever  been  the  cafe,  faid  they  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland,  that  the  weakejl 
fubmits  to  the  ftrongeft :  this  law  is  not  of  our  mak - 
ing  •  it  is  as  old  as  the  world ,  and  will  fubfifi  as 
long  as  the  world  endures .  This  argument,  which 
is  fo  well  calculated  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of  in-  \ 
juflice,  brought  Athens  in  its  turn  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Sparta,  and  at  length  deflroyed  it  by  the 
hands  of  the  Romans* 

Vol.  IV.  F  Various 
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Various  are  the  opinions  with  refpedb  to  the 
dangers  which  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  expofed  to- 
It  fli all  be  our  bufmefs  to  obtain  fame  fixed  idea  on 
this  important  point..  In  the  fird  indance,  an  in¬ 
vasion  by  any  of  the  European  powers,  would  be 
eafily  effe&ed..  Their  larged  fhips  could  enter  the 
river  Poumaran,  the  mouth  of  which  has  feven  or 
eight  fathom  depth  of  water,  which  goes,  con¬ 
tinually  increafing,.  to  forty  fathom,  at  the  didance 
of  four  or  five  leagues..  The  little  fort  of  New 
Zealand,  which  protects  the  banks,  could  not  dand 
their  artillery  for  two  hours,.  The  entrance  of  the 
Demerary,  which  has  from  eighteen  to  twenty  and 
twenty-four  fathom  of  water,  and  has  not  lefs  than 
fifteen  or  fixteen  through  the  fpace  of  four  leagues,, 
and  is  totally  defencelefs,  would  be  dill  more  eafy* 
The  outlet  of  the  Effequebe,  which  i-s  three  leagues 
in  breadth,  is  filled  with  fmall  ifiands  and  fhallows  j 
but  here,  as  well  as  all  along  the  courfe  of  the 
river,  are  found  channels  deep  enough  to  bring 
the  kirged  drips  up  to  an  ifiand  ten  leagues  di- 
dantz  from  the  fea,  and  defended  only  by  a  mifer- 
able  redoubt.  And  though  the  river  Berbice, 
which  is  one  league  broad,  can  fcarcely  admit  the 
fmalled  veflels,  they  would  carry  diffident  force 
to  reduce  Fort  N'aiTau,  and  the  fcattered  fettle- 
ments  on  both  its  banks.  All  the  weftern  part  of 
Dutch  Guiana  is  fcarcely  in  a  condition  to  redd 
the  attack  of  an  enterp riling  cruizer;  but  would" 
infallibly  be  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  fight  of 
the  mod  contemptible  fquadron. 

The  eadern  part,  which,  by  its  wealth,  is  ex¬ 
pofed  to  greater  danger,  is  better  defended.  The 

entrance. 
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entrance  of  the  Surinam  river  is  not  very  prafti-  E  ®  ®  K 
cable  on  account  of  its  fand-bank*  Ships,  how-  1 — -v*^ 
ever,  that  do  not  draw  more  than  twenty  feet  wa¬ 
ter,  can  come  in  at  hood.  At  two  leagues  from 
its  outlet,  the  Commenwine  joins  the  Surinam. 

This  point  of  union  the  Dutch  have  principally 
fortified.  They  have  erected  a  battery  on  the  Su¬ 
rinam,  another  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Commen¬ 
wine,  and  on  the  left  bank,  a  citadel  called  Am- 
fterdam.  Thefe  works  form  a  triangle;  and  their 
fires,  which  crofs  each  other,  are  contrived  to  have 
the  double  eft  eft  of  preventing  fhips  from  proceed¬ 
ing  further  up  one  river,  and’  from  entering  into 
the  other.  The  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  the  middle 

of  a  fmall  morafs,  and  is  inacceffible,  except  by  a 

* 

narrow  caufeway  entirely  commanded  by  the  artil¬ 
lery.  It  requires  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  men  to  garrifon  it  completely.  It  is  flanked 
with  four  baftions,  and  furrounded  with  a  mud 
rampart,  a  wide  ditch  full  of  water,  and  a  good 
covered  way :  for  the  red,  it  is  unprovided  with 
powder  magazines,  has  no  vaults,  nor  any  kind  of 
cafemate.  Three  leagues  higher  up  on  the  Suri¬ 
nam  is  a  clofe  battery,  intended  to  cover  the  har¬ 
bour  and  town  of  Parambiro.  It  is  called.  Fort 
Zelancl.  A  battery  of  the  fame  kind,  which  they 
call  Sommefwelt-fort,  covers  the  Commenwine  at 
nearly  the  fame  diftance.  The  forces  of  the  co¬ 
lony  confift  of  its  militia  and  twelve  hundred  re¬ 
gulars;  one  half  of  whofe  pay  is  fupplied  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  by  the  company. 

This  number  of  men  would  be  more  than  fuffi- 
cient,  if  they  had  nothing  to  guard  againft  but  the 
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efforts  of  the  natives.  The  few  favages,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  keep  poffeffion  of  places  that  fuited 
the  Dutch,  have  been  exterminated.  The  reft 
kept  retreating  further  into  the  inland  parts,  in 
proportion  as  they  found  the  Europeans  encroach- 
ing  upon  them  j  and  live  quietly  in  thofe  woods* 
which,  by  ferving  them  as  an  afylum,  are  become 
as  dear  to  them  as  the  country  from  which  they 
have  been  driven. 

But  the  colony  has  not  the  fame  degree  of  fe- 
curity  with  refpect  to  the  negroes.  When  thefe 
miferable  creatures,  who  are  brought  from  Africa, 
are  expofed  to  fale,  they  are  placed  one  after  an¬ 
other  upon  a  table,  and  examined  with  the  moft 
minute  attention  by  a  furgeon  employed  by  the  go¬ 
vernment..  According  to  his  report,  the  prices  of 
them  are  fettled,  and  the  money  is  ufually  paid  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks.  The  purchafer,  how¬ 
ever,  has  four  and  twenty  hours  allowed  him  to 
judge  from  his  own  obfervation,  of  the  goodnefs  of 
his  bargain.  If  within  that  time  he  is  diffatisfied 
with  the  choice  he  has  made,  he  has  a  right  to  re¬ 
turn  what  he  has  taken  without  any  ceremony  or 
indemnification ;  provided  he  has  not  fet  his  fea.1 
upon  them.  This  leal  is  a  filver  plate,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  initials  of  his  chriftian  and  fur- 
name  :  after  heating  it,  they  apply  it  to  the  arm 
or  bread  of  the  Have,  and  the  marks  thus  burned 
in  can  never  be  effaced.  The  ufe  of  this  bar¬ 
barous  pradtice  is  to  enable  them  to  diftinguifh 
thofe  whofe  features  are  not  fufticiently  charac- 
terifed  for  European  eyes. 
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Nothing  is  more  uncommon  in  the  Dutch  fet- 
tlements  than  to  fee  a  Have  made  free.  He  cannot 
obtain  his  liberty  but  by  becoming  a  chriftian ;  and 
before  they  are  authorifed  to  adminifter  baptifm  to 
him,  they  muft  purchafe  letters  of  freedom,  which 
coft  four  hundred  livres  *.  Security  muft  alfo  be 
given  for  his  maintenance  during  life,  left  he  fhould 
become  a  burden  to  the  company,  or  fhould  be  in¬ 
duced  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
the  colony,  which  is  already  too  great.  When 
we  add  to  thefe  expences  the  lofs  of  the  original 
purchafe-money,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  franchifement  of  a  flave  cannot  be 
common  among  a  people  with  whom  avarice  is  the 
ruling,  if  not  the  only  pafTion. 

The  planters  here  are  fo  far  from  giving  way 
to  thefe  adts  of  humanity,  that  they  have  carried 
oppreftion  to  infinitely  greater  lengths,  than  it 
has  been  extended  to  in  the  iflands.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  defertion  on  a  continent  of  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent  is,  probably,  the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
barbarity  towards  the  blacks.  Upon  the  flighted: 
fufpicion  a  flave  is  put  to  death  by  his  mafter  in 
the  prefence  of  all  his  companions;  but  this  is 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  white  people, 
who  might  give  evidence  againft  them  for  fo  fla¬ 
grant  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  civil  authority. 
The  blacks,  not  being  admitted  to  give  teftimony, 
are  of  no  fort  of  confequence.  The  mother-country 
winks  at  this  cruelty,  and,  by  its  fhameful  con¬ 
nivance,  rifques  the  lofs  of  an  ufeful  fettlement. 
They  have  frequently  had  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to 
*  Between  17 1.  and  18 1.  fterling. 
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B  K  be  apprehenfiye  of  a  revolution ;  but  the  danger 
was  never  fo  great  nor  fo  imminent  as  in  1763. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1763,  an  infurreftion 
broke  out, "which  by  its  example  and  confequencea 
might  have  produced  the  molt  fatal  effedts  through¬ 
out  the  American  fettiements.  Seventy-three’ 
blacks  affembled  in  one  houfe  at  Berbice,  fuddenly 
murdered  their  mailer,  and  fet  about  the  cry  of  li-r 
berty .  At  this  found,  courage  and  hope  revived  and 
animated  the  whole  body  of  Haves.  They  joined  to 
the  number  of  nine  thoyfand,  and  in  the  firfb  tranf- 
ports  of  their  rage  fell  upon  all  the  white  people 
in  their  way;  thefe,  with  the  chief  of  the  colony* 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  brigantine 
at  the  lower  port  of  the  river.  In  the  mean  time 
five  hundred  men  arrived  from  Surinam  to  their 
affiftance.  They  made  an  attempt  to  land,  and  in¬ 
trenched  themfelves  in  an  advantageous  pofb,  till 
the  arrival  of  forne  troops  from  Europe. 

Happily  for  the  republic,  the  Englifh  at  Bar- 
badoes,  who  are  in  poHeffion  of  moil  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  formed  on  the  Poumaran,  Demerary,  and 
Efiequebe,  lent  in  time  a  fufficient  force  to  keep 
the  Haves  on  thefe  three  rivers  in  order;  and,  by  a 
Hill  more  fortunate  occurrence,  the  people  at  Su¬ 
rinam  at  this  very  time  concluded  a  treaty  they  had 
pn  foot  with  the  negroes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  neighbouring  woods.  Ignorant  as  they  pro¬ 
bably  were  of  a  commotion  which  might  have 
been  fo  favourable  to  them,  they  confented  not  to 
receive  among  them  any  fugitives  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.  This  ftipulation  deprived  the  rebels  of  their 
principal  refource ;  and  by  iuch  a  combination  of 
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-unexpected  events,  they  were  reduced  again  to  a 
date  of  fervitude.  The  greateft  part  of  them  being' 
without  arms,  they  eagerly  embraced  the  offer  or 
.a  capitulation  with  their  matters.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  given  proofs  of  that  inextinguifnable  prin¬ 
ciple  prevailing  in  their  fouls,  whicn  never  tails  to 
refift  oppreffion.  The  tranquillity  of  Dutch  Guia¬ 
na,  like  that  of  all  other  countries  where  rebellions 
have  once  broke  out,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  feeds  of  treafon  are  ripening  in  fecret  within 
the  forefis  or  Auk  a  and  Sarmaca. 

In  thefe  deferts,  which  are  peopled  with  all  the 
{laves  who  have  tied  from  the  yoke  of  the  covetous 
Hollander,  a  fpecies  of  republic  has  grown  up, 
comooled  of  fifteen  or  uxteen  thouiand  inhabitants, 
divided  into  feveral  villages,  each  of  which  choofes 
a  chief  for  itfelf.  Thefe  wandering  clans  fall  un¬ 
expectedly  fornetimes  upon  one  fide  of  the  colony, 
fometimes  upon  another,  in  order  to  carry  off  sup¬ 
plies  for  their  own  lubii (fence,  and  to  lay  wafte 
the  wealth  of  their  former  tyrants.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  troops  are  kept  continually  upon  the 
watch,  to  check  or  to  furprife  fo  dangerous  an 
enemy.  •  By  means  of  private  information,  they 
contrive  to  efcape  every  fnare,  and  dii-edt  their  rn- 
curfions  towards  thofe  parts  Which  happen  to  be 
left  defencelefs.  Conventions  and  treaties  are  no 
fecurity  againft  their  attacks. 

It  depends,  however,  upon  the  wifdom  and  mo¬ 
deration  of  thofe  very  republicans,  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  load^  of  fervitude  fo  oppreffive  to  the  ne¬ 
groes,  to  prevent  a  general  revolution,  of  whicn 
they  would  be  the  firft  victims,  i  hey  have  already 
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been  guilty  of  great  overfights.  They  have  not 
given  to  their  American  fettlements,  that  attention 
they  deferved,  although  they  have  met  with  flrokes 
io  fever  e,  and  fo  cloiely  following  upon  each  other, 
as  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes.  If  they  had 
not  been  blinded  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fuccefs, 
they  would  have  difcovered  the  beginning  of  their 
ruin  in  the  lofs  of  Brazil.  Deprived  of  that  vail  ac- 
quifition,  which  in  their  hands  might  have  become 
the  firft  colony  of  the  univerfe,  and  might  have 
atoned  for  the  weaknefs  or  infufhciency  of  their 
territory  in  Europe,  they  faw  themfelves  reduced 
to  the  condition  they  were  in  before  they  had  made 
this  conquefl,  of  being  factors  for  other  nations ; 
and  thus  was  created,  in  their  mafs  of  real  wealth, 
a  void  which  hath  never  fince  been  filled  up. 

The  confequences  of  the  acl  of  navigation, 
palfed  in  England,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the 
Dutch.  From  this  time  that  illand,  ceafing  to  be 
a  tributary  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  became 
her  rival,  and  in  a  fhort  time  acquired  a  decifive 
fuperiority  over  her  in  Africa,  Alia,  and  America, 

Had  other  nations  adopted  the  policy  ofBri  tain, 
Holland  mull  have  funk  under  the  llroke.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  her,  their  kings  knew  not,  or  cared  not, 
for  the  profperity  of  their  people.  Every  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  in  proportion  as  it  has  become 
more  enlightened,  has  alfumed  to  itfelf  its  own 
branches  of  commerce.  Each  Hep  that  has  been 
taken  for  this  purpofe,  has  been  an  additional 
check  upon  the  Dutch ;  and  we  may  prefume,  from 
^he  prefent  Hate  of  things,  that  fooner  or  later 
<£very  people  will  eltablifh  a  navigation  for  them¬ 
felves, 
>  ^ 
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fdves,  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  and 
to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  To  this  period  the 
courfe  of  events  in  all  nations  feems  to  tend ;  and, 
whenfoever  it  fhall  arrive,  the  Dutch,  who  are  in¬ 
debted  for  their  fuccefs  as  much  to  the  indolence 
and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours,  as  to  their  own 
ceconomy  and  experience,  will  find  themfelves  re¬ 
duced  to  their  original  ftate  of  poverty. 

It  is  not  certainly  in  the  power  of  human  pru¬ 
dence  to  prevent  this  revolution ;  but  there  was 
no  neceflity  to  anticipate  it,  as  the  republic  has 
done,  by  choofing  to  interfere  as  a  principal  in 
the  troubles  which  fo  frequently  have  agitated 
Europe.  The  interefled  policy  of  our  times  would 
have  afforded  a  fufRcient  excufe  for  the  wars  fhe 
has  commenced  or  fuftained  for  the  fake  of  her 
trade.  But  upon  what  principle  can  fhe  juftify 
thofe  in  which  her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill- 
founded  apprehenfions,  have  engaged  her  ?  She 
has  been  obliged  to  fupport  herfelf  by  immenfe 
loans :  if  we  fum  up  together  all  the  debts  feparate- 
ly  contradled  by  the  flates-general,  the  provinces, 
and  the  towns,  which  are  all  equally  public  debts, 
we  fhall  find  they  amount  to  two  thoufand  mil¬ 
lions  oflivres*;  the  intereftof  which,  though  re¬ 
duced  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent .  has  amazingly 
increafed  the  load  of  taxes. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  examine  whether 
thefe  taxes  have  been  laid  on  with  judgment,  and 
colledted  with  due  oeconomy.  It  is  fufficient  here 
to  remark,  that  they  have  had  the  effect  of  increaf- 
ipg  fo  confiderably  the  prices  of  neceffaries,  and 

*  Between  80  and  90  millions  fterling. 
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Book,  confequently  that  of  labour,-  that  the  induflrious 
part  of  the  nation  have  buffered  feverely  from  them. 
The  manufactures  of  wool,  filk,  gold,  filver,  and 
a  variety  of  others,  have  funk,  after  having  ftrug- 
gled  for  a  long  time  under  the  growing  weight 
of  taxes  and  fear  City.  When  the  fpring  equinox 
brings  on  at  the  fame  time  high  tides  and  the 
melting  of  the  fnow,  a 'country*  is  laid  under  water 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  No  fooner  does 
the  increafe  of  taxes  raife  the  price  of  proviflons, 
than  the  workman,  who  pays  more  for  his  daily 
confumption,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  his 
wages,  forfakes  the  manufacture  and  workfhop. 
Holland  has  not  preferred  any  of  its  internal  re- 
fources  of  trade,  but  fiich  as  were  not  expofed  to 
any  foreign  competition. 

The  hufbar^dry  of  the  republic,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
herring-fifhery,  has  fcarcely  buffered  lefs.  This 
fifhery,  which  for  a  long  time  was  entitled  the  gold¬ 
mine  of  the  Hate,  on  accotint  of  the  number  of 
perfons  who  derived  their  fubfiflence,  and  even 
grew  rich  from  it,  is  not  only  reduced  to  one- half, 
but  the  profits  -of  it,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  whale 
fifhery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees,  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  by  advances  of  fpecie,  that  thofe  who  fupport 
thefe  two  fifheries,  embark  in  the  undertaking. 
The  partnerihips  con  fill:  of  merchants,  who  furnifh 
the  bottoms,  the  rigging,  the  utenfils,  and  the 
{lores.  Their  profit  confifis  almoft  entirely  in  the 
vent  of  thefe  feveral  merchandifes:  they  are  paid 
for  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fifhery,  which 
feldom  yields  more  than  is  fufiicient  to  defray  its 
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expences.  The  impoflibility  there  is  in  Holland 
of  employing  their  numerous  capitals  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage,  has  been  the  only  caufe  of  preferring  the 
remains  of  this  ancient  fource  of  the  public  pro- 
fperity.  ■ 

The  exceffive  taxes,  which  have  ruined  the 
manufactures  of  the  republic,  and  reduced  the 
profits  of  their  fifheries  fo  low,  has  greatly  confined 
their  navigation.  The  Dutch  have  the  materials 
for  building  at  the  firft  hand.  Theyfeldom  crofs 
the  fea  without  a  cargo.  They  live  with  the 
ftricteit  fobriety.  The  lightnefs  of  their  Chips  in 
working  is  a  great  faving  in  the  numbers  of  their 
crews ;  and  thefe  crews  are  eafily  formed,  and  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  greateit  perfection,  and  at  a  fmall 
expence,  from  the  multitude  of  failors  fwarmingin 
a  country  which  conhfts  of  nothing  elfe  but  fea  and 
fhore.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  which 
are  further  increafed  by  the  low  rate  of  money, 
they  have  been  forced  to  fhare  the  freight  trade  of 
Europe  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  efpecially  the 
Hamburghers,  with  whom  the  neceffary  requifites 
for  navigation  are  not  incumbered  with  the  fame 
impofitions. 

W ith  the  freights  have  diminifhed  the  com- 
miffions  which  ufed  to  be  fent  to  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces.  When  Holland  was  become  a  great  xlapie, 
merchandife  was  fent  thither  from  all  parts,  as 
to  the  market  where  the  fale  of  it  was  mod 
ready,  fure,  and  advantageous.  Foreign  merchants 
were  the  more  ready  oftentimes  to  fend  them 
thither,  as  they  obtained  at  an  eafy  rate,  credit 
to  the  amount  of  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths. 
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of  the  value  of  their  goods.  This  management  in* 
fured  to  the  Dutch  the  double  advantage  of  em¬ 
ploying  their  capitals  without  rifque,  and  obtaining 
acommiffionbefides.  Theprofits  ofcommercewere 
at  that  time  fo  confiderable,  that  they  could  eafily 
bear  thefe  charges  :  they  are  now  fo  greatly  lef- 
fenedj  fince  experience  has  multiplied  the  number 
of  adventurers,  that  the  feller  is  obliged  to  condud 
his  commodity  himfelf  to  the  confumer,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  agent.  But  if  upon  certain 
occafions  an  agent  muft  be  employed,  they  will  pre¬ 
fer,  cateris  paribus,  Hamburgh,  where  commodi¬ 
ties  pay  a  duty  only  of  one  per  cent .  for  import  and 
export,  to  Holland  where  they  pay  five. 

The  republic  hath  loft  likewife  the  trade  of  in- 
furance,  which  fhe  had  in  a  manner  monopolized 
formerly.  It  was  in  her  ports  that  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ufed  to  infure  their  freights,  to  the 
great  profit  of  the  inlurers,  who,  by  dividing  and 
multiplying  their  rifques,  feldom  failed  of  enrich¬ 
ing  themfelves.  In  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  introduced  itfelf  into  all  our  ideas,  whether 
of  philofophy  or  ceconomv,  the  utility  of  thefe 
Speculations  became  univerfally known.  The  prac¬ 
tice  became  familiar  and  general ;  and  what  other 
nations  have  gained  by  it  was  of  courfe  loft  to 
Holland. 

From  thefe  observations  it  is  evident,  that  all 
the  branches  of  commerce  the  republic  was  in 
pofteOion  of,  have  been  very  greatly  diminished. 
Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them  would  have  been 
annihilated,  if  the  largenefs  of  her  flock,  and  her 
extraordinary  ceconomy,  had  not  enabled  her  to  be 

Satisfied 
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fatisfied  with  a  profit  of  no  more  than  three  per 
cent .  which  we  look  upon  to  be  the  value  of  the 
produbt  upon  all  her  trade.  The  deficiency  has 
been  made  up  to  them  by  veiling  their  money  in 
the  Engliffi,  French,  Auilrian,  Saxon,  Daniffi, 
and  even  Ruffian  funds,  the  amount  of  which, 
upon  the  whole,  is  about  fixteen  hundred  millions 
of  livres  *. 

Formerly  the  flate  made  this  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  unlawful,  which  is  now  become  the  moil 
confiderable  of  any.  Had  this  law  been  obferved, 
the  fums  they  have  lent  to  foreigners  would  have 
lain  unemployed  at  home ;  their  capitals  for  the 
ufe  of  trade  being  already  fo  large,  that  the  leaft 
addition  to  them,  lb  far  from  giving  an  advantage, 
would  become  detrimental,  by  making  the  amount 
too  great  for  ufe.  The  fuperfluity  of  money  would 
immediately  have  brought  the  United  Provinces  to 
that  period,  in  which  excefs  of  wealth  begets  po¬ 
verty.  Millions  of  opulent  perfons,  in  the  midft 
of  their  treafures,  would  not  have  had  a  fufficiency 
to  fupport  themfelves. 

The  contrary  prablice  has  been  the  principal 
refource  of  the  republic.  The  money  ffie  has  lent 
to  neighbouring  nations,  has  procured  her  an  an¬ 
nual  balance  in  her  favour,  by  the  revenue  ac¬ 
cruing  from  it.  The  credit  is  always  the  fame, 
and  produces  always  the  fame  intereft. 

We  ffiall  not  prefume  to  determine  how  long  the 
Dutch  will  continue  to  enjoy  fo  comfortable  a  fitu- 
ation.  Experience  authorifes  us  only  to  declare, 
that  all  governments,  which  have  unfortunately 

*  About  70  millions  llerling. 
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for  the  people  adopted  the  deteftable  fyftem  of* 
borrowing,  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  forced  to 
give  it  up ;  and  the  abufe  they  have  made  of  it 
will  moil  probably  oblige  them  to  defraud  their 
creditors.  Whenever  the  republic  (hall  be  reduced 
to  this  ftate,  her  great  refource  will  be  in  agri¬ 
culture^  '  •  , 

This,  though  it  is  capable  of  improvement  in 
the  country  of  Breda,  Bois-ie-Duc,  Zutphen,  and 
Gueldres,  can  never  become  very  confiderable. 
The  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces 
is  fo  fmall,  that  it  will  almoft  juftify  the  opinion 
of  a  fultan,  who,  feeing  with  what  obftinacy  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed  with  each  other  the 
pofteftion  of  it,  declared,  if  it  belonged  to  him,  he 
would  order  his  pioneers  to  throw  it  into  the  fea. 
The  foil  is  good  for  nothing  but  fifh,  which,  be¬ 
fore  the  Dutch,  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  it. 
It  has  been  faid  with  as  much  truth  as  energy,  that 
the  four  elements  were  but  in  embryo  there.  The 
produce  of  the  lands  will  never  be  fufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  one-fourth  part  of  the  two  millions  that  in¬ 
habit  it  at  this  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  by 
her  European  pofieffions,  that  the  republic  can  ex¬ 
pert  to  be  preferved :  fhe  may  depend  with  more 
reafon  upon  thofe  in  America, 

The  countries  fhe  holds  in  that  part  of  the 
world  are,  all  of  them,  under  the  influence  of  mono¬ 
polies.  Her  iilands,  as  v/ell  as  her  factories  in 
Airica,  depend  upon  the  Weft  India  company, 
the  credit  of  which,  fince  the  lofs  of  Brazil,  has 
funk  fo  prodigioufly,  that  their  ftock  fells  at  near 
fixty  per  cent .  under  par. 

Surinam, 
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Surinam,  which  was  taken  by  fome  private  B  °  °  K 
fhips  fitted  out  in  Zeland,  was  ceded  by  the  Hates  v. — , — J 
of  that  province  to  the  fame  company,  who,  having 
ftill  their  imagination  filled  with  the  idea  of  their 
ancient  grandeur,  undertook  without  hefitation 
the  management  of  that  territory.  Upon  ferious 
reflexion  they  found,  that  the  expence  which  was 
necefiary  to  put  it  in  a  ficate  to  yield  them  any  ad¬ 
vantage,  was  far  too  great  for  their  exhaufted 

finances.  They  gave  up  a  third  of  their  property 

■ 

to  the  city  of  Amfferdam ;  and  another  third  to  an 
opulent  individual  of  the  name  of  DaanTens.  The 
two  other  colonies  on  the  continent  are  likewife 
under  the  controul  of  trading  companies,  to  which 
they  owe  their  foundation. 

Not  one  of  thefe  focieties  is  in  poiTdTion  of  a 
fingle  fhip,  nor  carries  on  any  fort  of  trade.  The 
navigation  to  the  American  fettlements  is  equally 
open  to  every  member  of  the  community ;  under 
this  whirnfical  and  opprefiive  condition,  however, 
that  every  fliip,  bound  for  Surinam  and  Berbice, 
ihall  fail  from  Amfterdam ;  and  thofe  for  Effequebe 
from  Zeland ;  and  that  they  fhall  return  to  the 
fame  ports  from  which  they  failed.  The  bufinefs 
of  the  companies  is  confined  to  the  government,  and 
the  defence  of  the  territories  fubmitted  to  their  ju- 
rildiction ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  fupport  thefe  ex- 
pences,  the  republic  authorizes  them  to  impofe 
taxes  of  different  kinds. 

All  commodities  imported  into  the  colonies,  or 
exported  from  them,  pay  large  duties.  Slaves,  on 
their  arrival,  are  fubject  to  much  larger.  There 
is  a  poll-tax  upon  blacks  and  whites  from  the  age 

of 
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book  0f  three  years.  None  but  foreigners  are  exempted 
l  *  -j  from  this  fhameful  tribute ;  and  this  exemption  is 
not  taken  off  but  by  a  refidence  of  more  than  ten 
years.  When  an  eftate.  is  transferred,  both  the 
feller  and  the  purchafer  are  fubjet  to  a  confider- 
able  fine.  Every  manufacturer,  be  his  induftry 
ever  fo  great,  is  obliged  to  give  in  an  account  of 
his  gains  upon  oath  and  the  impoft  is  regulated 
agreeable  to  the  amount  of  his  profits.  After  the 
public  expenccs  are  defrayed,  the  remainder  of  the 
revenue,  which  the  weaknefs  or  corruption  of  the 
fovereign  power  has  fuffered  to  become  too  exorbi¬ 
tant,  is  divided  among  the  members  of  the  different 
companies. 

Every  wife  government  has  difcovered  the  ill 
effect  of  leaving  their  American  pofTeffions  in  the 
hands  of  particular  focieties,  whofe  private  interefts 
do  not  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  public. 
They  have  confidered  their  fubjets  in  the  New 
world  as  having  an  equal  right  with  thofe  of  the 
Old,  to  be  governed,  not  by  partial,  but  by  ge¬ 
neral  laws.  They  have  been  of  opinion,  that  their 
colonies  would  make  a  more  rapid  progrefs  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  date,  than  under 
that  of  a  middle-agent.  The  event  has  demon- 
ftrated  more  or  lefs  in  all  cafes  the  juftnefs  of  thefe 
reflections.  Holland  is  the  only  power  which  has 
not  adopted  fo  fimple  and  rational  a  plan  ;  though 
every  circumftance  concurred  to  make  it  more 
neceffary  to  her  than  to  other  ftates. 

Her  fettlements  are  without  any  defence  againft 
enemies,  which  either  ambition  or  revenge  may 
raife  up  againft  her  3  and  are  in  continual  danger 
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cf  infurre&ions  from  the  cruelty  with  which  the  B  °  °  K 

(laves  are  treated.  Their  productions,  all  of  which  ' - # 

ought  to  be  carried  home  to  the  mother-country, 
are  every  day  fmuggled  into  foreign  colonies  in 
North-America.  The  difinclination,  which  apeople 
merely  commercial  naturally  have  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  land,  is  ftrengthened  in  the  colonies  by 
the  abufes  infeparable  from  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  eftabliihed  there.  The  means  of  creating  a 
new  order  of  things  in  them  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  authority,  protection,  or  activity,  of 
a  private  focicty.  Revolutions  of  fuch  magnitude 
cannot  be  brought  about  but  by  the  immediate 
fuperintendence  of  the  (late. 

If  the  republic  adopts  the  refolution  which  her 
j  molt  important  intereds  require,  (he  will  ceafe  to 
depend  folely  for  her  exigence  upon  a  precarious 
indudry,  fome  branches  of  which  (lie  is  every  day 
lofing,  and  which,  fooner  or  later,  floe  will  lofe  en¬ 
tirely.  Her  colonies,  which  comprehend  every  ad^ 
vantage  that  a  mercantile  nation,  which  is  alfo  en- 
|  gaged  in  agriculture,  can  defire,  will  furnilh  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  whole  profits  and  property  of  which 
will  center  in  her.  By  her  territorial  acquifitions 
(lie  will  be  enabled  in  every  market  to  rival  thofe 
j  nations,  whole  commodities  fhe  formerly  ferved 
only  to  convey.  In  a  word,  Holland  will  ceafe  to 
be  a  warehoufe,  and  become  a  (late.  She  will 
i  hnd  in  America  that  confidence  which  Europe  has 
denied  her.  It  remains  to  fee,  if  Denmark,  the 
only  northern  power  that  has  extended  its  trade 
and  fovereignty  into  the  New  world,  has  any  rea- 
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book  fonable  foundation  to  conceive  hopes  of  aggran- 
.  dizing  itfelf  by  them. 

Dani'm  fet-  Denmark  and  Norway,  which  are  at  prefent 
'  St"'*,  united  under  the  fame  government,  formed  in  the 
st.  John,  e;p.hth  century  two  different  ftates.  While  the  for- 
ST-  2r  flgnali  J  itfelf  by  d.e  of  Eogl.od, 

and  other  bold  enterprifes,  the  latter  peopled  the 

'  '  Orcades,  Fero,  and  Iceland.  Urged  by  that  reft- 

lefs  fpirit,  which  had  always  aftuated  their  an- 
ceftors  the  Scandinavians,  this  aftive  nation,  fo 

early  as  the  ninth  century,  formed  an  eftablifhment 

in  Greenland,  which  country  there  is  good  realon 
to  fuppofe  is  attached  to  the  American  continent. 

It  is  even  thought,  notwithftanding  the  darknefs 
wrhich  prevails  over  all  the  hiftorical  records  of  the 
rorth,  that  there  are  fufficient  traces  to  induce  a 
belief,  that  their  navigators  in  the  eleventh  century 
were  hardy  enough  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  coafts 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  left 
fomefmall  colonies  on  them.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  Norwegians  have  a  right  to  diipute  with 
Columbus  the  glory  of  having  difcovered  the  New 
world ;  at  leaft,  if  thofe  may  be  faid  to  have  made 
the  difcovery,  who  were  there  without  knowing  it. 

The  wars  which  Norway  had  to  l'uftain,  till  the 
time  it  became  united  to  Denmark ;  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  government  oppofed  to  its  naviga¬ 
tion;  the  ftate  of  oblivion  and  ina&ion  into  wmch 
this  enterprifing  nation  fell ;  not  only  loft  it  its 
colonies  in  Greenland,  but  alfo  whatever  fettle- 
ments  or  conneftions  it  might  have  had  on  the 
coafts  of  America. 

It 
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It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Genoefe  navigator  had  begun  the  conqueft  of  that 
part  of  the  world  under  the  Spanifh  banner,  that 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians*  who  were  then  be¬ 
come  one  nation,  caft  their  eyes  upon  that  hemi- 
fphere,  which  was  nearer  to  them  than  to  any  of 
thofe  nations,  who  had  already  pofiefted  themfelves 
of  different  parts  of  it.  Th'ey  chofe,  however,  to 
make  their  way  into,  it  by  the  fhorteft  courfe,  and 
therefore  in  1619  fent  captain  Munk  to  find  out  a 
paffage  by  the  north-well  into  the  Pacific  ocean.' 
His  expedition  was  attended  with  as  little  fuccefs 

as  thofe  of  many  other  navigators,  both  before  and 
after  him. 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  a  difappointment  in 
their  firft  attempt  would  not  entirely  have  difguffed 
the  Danes ;  and  that  they  would  have  continued 
their  American  expeditions  till  they  had  fucceeded 
in  forming  fome  fettlements*  that  might  have  re¬ 
warded  them  for  their  trouble.  If  they  loft  fight 
of  thoft  diftant  regions,  it  was  becaule  they  were 
forced  to  it  by  wars  in  Europe*  which  their  im¬ 
prudence  as  well  as  their  weaknefs  had  brought 
upon  them.  Succeffive  Ioffes  reduced  them  to  a 
defperate  ftate,  irom  which  they  would  never  have 
recovered,  had  not  the  affiftance  of  Holland,  and 
the  fteady  perfeverance  of  the  citizens  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  procured  them  a  peace  in  1660,  lefs  hu¬ 
miliating  and  lefs  deftrudtive  than  they  had  reafon 
to  fear. 

The  government  feizedthe  firft  moment  of  tran¬ 
quillity  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ftate.  Like 
all  other  Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided  be- 
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tween  an  elective  chief,  the  nobility  of  fenate,  and 
the  commons.  The  Ring  enjoyed  no  other  pre¬ 
eminence  than  that  of  prefixing  in  the  fenate,  and 
commanding  the  army.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  Diets  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
fenate  w.  but  all  great  affairs  were  referred  to  the 
Diets  themfelves,  which  were  compofed  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty. 

Though  this  conffitution  is  formed  upon  the 
modef  of  liberty,  no  country  was  lefs  free  than 
that  of  Denmark.  The  clergy  had  forfeited  their 
influence  from  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The 
citizens  had  not  yet  acquired  wealth  fuflicient  to 
make  them  confiderable.  Thefe  two  orders  were 
overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
ftill  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  the  original  feudal 
fyftenf,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force.  The 
critical  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark  did  not 
infpire  this  body  of  men  with  that  juftice  or  mode¬ 
ration,  which  the  circumftances  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired.  They  refufed  to  contribute  their  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  public  expences ;  and  by  this  refuial 
exafperated  the  members  of  the  Diet.  Thefe,  in 
the  excefs  of  their  refentment,  inverted  the  king 
with  an  abfolute,  unlimited  power;  and  the  nobles, 
who  had  driven  them  to  this  a£l  of  defperation, 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  follow  their  example. 

After  this  revolution,  the  moft  imprudent,  and 
the  moft  lingular,  that  ever  occurred  in  the  annals 
of  hiftory,  the  Danes  fell  into  a  kind  of  lethar¬ 
gic  ftate.  To  thofe  great  convulfions,  which  are 
occafioned  by  the  claihing  of  important  rights, 
fucceeded  the  dclufive  tranquillity  offervitucie.  A 
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nation,  which  had  filled  the  fcene  for  feveral  ages,  B  °x®  K 
appeared  no  more  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In  %- — J 
1671,  it  juft  recovered  fo  far  from  the  trance,  into 
which  the  accefs  of  defpotifm  had  thrown  it,  as 
to  look  abroad  and  take  pofleflion  of  a  little  Ame¬ 
rican  ifland,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas. 

This  ifland,  the  fartheft  of  the  Caribbees  to¬ 
wards  the  weft,  was  totally  uninhabited,  when  the 
Danes  undertook  to  form  a  fettlement  upon  it. 

They  were  at  firft  oppofed  by  the  Englilh,  under 
pretence  that  fome  emigrants  of  that  nation  had 
formerly  begun  to  clear  it.  The  Britifh  miniftry 
Hopped  the  progrefs  of  this  interference ;  and  the 
colony  were  left  to  form  plantations  of  fugar,  fuch 
as  a  fandy  foil  of  no  greater  extent  than  five 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
would  admit  of. 

So  fmall  a  cultivation  would  never  have  given 
any  importance  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas ;  but 
the  fea  has  hollowed  out  from  its  coaft  an  excel-  * 
lent  harbour,  in  which  fifty  fliips  may  ride  with 
fecurity.  So  fignal  an  advantage  attracted  both  the 
Englifh  and  French  Buccaneers,  who  were  defirous 
of  exempting  their  booty  from  the  duties  they 
were  fubjeft  to  pay  in  the  fettlements  belonging  to 
their  own  nations.  Whenever  they  had  taken  their 
prizes  in  the  lower  latitudes,  from  which  they  could 
not  make  the  windward  ifiands,  they  put  into  that 
of  St.  Thomas  to  difpofe  of  them.  It  was  alio 
the  afylum  of  all  merchant  fhips  which  frequented 
it  as  a  neutral  port  in  time  of  war.  It  was  the 
mart,  where  the  neighbouring  colonies  bartered 
their  refpe&ive  commodities  which  they  could  not 
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K  do  elfewhere  with  fo  much  eafe  and  fafety.  It  was 
the  port,  from  which  they  continually  difpatched 
veffels  richly  laden  to  carry  on  a  clandedine  trade 
with  the  Spanifh  coads ;  in  return  for  which,  they 
brought  back  confiderable  quantities  of  metal  and 
merchandizes  of  great  value.  In  a  word,  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  was  a  market  of  very  great  confequence. 

Denmark,  however,  reaped  no  advantage  from 
this  rapid  circulation.  The  perfons  who  enriched- 
themfelyeswereforeigners,whocarried  their wealth 
to  other  fituations.  The  mother-country  had  no 
other  communication  with  its  colony  than  by  a  fingle 
fhip,  fent  out  annually  to  Africa  to  purchafe  (laves, 
which  being  fold  in  America,  the  fhip  returned  home 
laden  with  the  productions  of  that  country.  In 
X719  their  traffic  increafed  by  the  clearing  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  John,  which  is  adjacent  to  St.  Thomas, 
but  not  half  fo  large.  Thefe  (lender  beginnings 
>vould  have  required  the  addition  of  Crab  ifland,  or 
Bourriquen,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  form 
a  fettlement  two  years  before. 

This  iiland,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  leagues 
in  circumference,  has  a  confiderable  number  of 
hills ;  but  they  are  neither  barren,  deep,  nor  very 
high.  The  foil  of  the  plains  and  vallies,  which 
run  between  them,  feems  to  be  very  fruitful ;  and 
is  watered  by  a  number  of  fprings,  the  water  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  excellent.  Nature,  at  the  fame 
time  that  (he  has  denied  it  a  harbour,  has  made  it 
amends  by  a  multitude  of  the  fined  bays  that  can 
be  conceived.  At  every  dep  fome  remains  of  plan¬ 
tations,  rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  are  dill 
found*  which  make  it  evident,  that  the  Spaniards 
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of Porto-Rico,  who  are  not  further  diftant  than  B  °x°  K 
five  or  fix  leagues,  had  formerly  fettled  there.  v— v— 9 

The  Englifh,  obferving  that  fo  promifing  an 
ifland  was  without  inhabitants,  began  to  raife  fome 
plantations  there  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  they  had  not  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.  They  were  furprifed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  murdered  all  the  men,  and  carried  off* 
the  women  and  children  toPorto-Rico.  This  acci¬ 
dent  did  not  deter  the  Danes  from  making  fome 
attempts  to  fettle  there  in  1717.  But  the  fubje&s 
of  Great  Britain,  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights, 
fent  thither  fome  adventurers,  who  were  at  firft 
plundered,  and  loon  after  driven  off,  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  The  jealoufy  off  thefe  American  tyrants 
extends  even  to  the  prohibiting  of  hiking-boats 
to  approach  any  fhore  where  they  have  a  right  of 
poffeffion,  though  they  do  not  exercife  it.  Too 
idle  to profecute  cultivation,  too  fufpicious  to  admit 
induftrious  neighbours,  they  condemn  the  Crab 
ifland  to  eternal  folitude  ;  they  will  neither  inhabit 
it  themfelves,  nor  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  inhabit 
it.  Such  an  exertion  of  exclufive  fovereignty  has 
obliged  Denmark  to  give  up  this  ifland  for  that 
of  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  had  a  better  title  to  become  an 
object  of  national  ambition.  It  is  eighteen  leagues 
in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In 
1643  it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Englifh.  i  heir 
rivalfhip  in  trade  foon  made  them  enemies  to  each 
other.  In  1646,  after  an  obffinate  and  bloody 
engagement,  the  Dutch  were  beat,  and  obliged  to 
quit  a  fpot  upon  which  they  had  formed  great 
;  G  4  expectations. 
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expectations.  The  conquerors  were  employed  in 
fecuring  the  confequences  of  their  victory $  when, 
in  1 650,  they  were  attacked  and  driven  out  in  their 
turn  by  twelve  hundred  Spaniards,  who  arrived 
there  in  five  fhips,  The  triumph  of  thefe  flailed 
but  a  few  months.  The  remains  of  that  numerous 
body,  which  were  left  for  the  defence  of  the 
ifland,  furrendered  without  refinance  to  a  hundred 
and  fixty  French,  who  had  embarked  from  St. 
Chriftopher’s,  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
ifland. 

These  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  to  make 
themfelves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  in 
requeft.  In  a  foil,  in  other  refpeCts  excellent,  they 
found  only  one  river  of  a  moderate  frze,  which, 
gliding  gently  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  fea, 
through  a  flat  country,  furnifhed  only  a  brackifh 
water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which  they  found 
in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defeCt.  The  wells  were  for 
the  molt  part  dry.  The  conftruCtion  of  refervoirs 
required  time.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting 
to  the  new  inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat,  and 
covered  with  old  trees,  fcarcely  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  winds  to.  carry  off  the  poifonous  var 
pours,  with  which  its  moraffes  clogged  the  atmo-* 
fphere.  There  was  but  one  remedy  for  this  incon¬ 
venience  ;  which  was  to  burn  the  woods.  The 
French  let  fire  to  them  without  delay  ;  and,  petting; 
on  board  their  fhips,  became  fpeCtators  from  the 
fea  for  feyeral  months  of  the  conflagration  they  had 
failed  in  the  ifland.  As  foon  as  the  flames  were 
^xtinguilhed,  they  went  on  fhore  again. 
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Th*y  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  To-  *  °  °  K 
bacco, cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flourifhed  ' — 
equally  in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this 
colony,  that,  in  eleven  years  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  there  were  upon  it  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  white  perfons,  with  a  proportionable  number 
of  Oaves.  It  was  rapidly  advancing  to  a  degree  of 
profpenty,  which  would  have  eclipfed  the  mod 
flouriihing  fettlements  of  the  French  nation,  when 
iiich  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  acti¬ 
vity  as  made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as 
fudden  as  its  rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-feven  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  blacks,  remaining  ;  and  thele  were  tranfport- 
ed  from  hence  to  St.  Domingo. 

Writers,  who  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
court  of  Verfailles  is  always  governed  in  itsdecifions 
by  the  moil  comprehenfive  views  of  profound  po¬ 
licy,  have  fuppofed,  that  the  negleft  of  Santa  Cruz 
was  the  refult  of  a  determination  to  abandon  the 
jmall  iflands,  in  order  to  unite  all  the  flrength,  in- 
duftry,  and  population  in  the  large  ones :  but  this  is 
a  miftaken  notion.  The  refolution  did  not  take  its 
rife  from  the  court,  but  from  the  farmers  of  the 
revenues,  who  found,  that  the  contraband  trade  of 
Santa  Cruz  with  St.  Thomas  was  detrimental  to 
their  interefts.  The  fpirit  of  finance  has  in  all 
times  been  injurious  to  commerce  j  it  has  deftroyed 
the  fource  from  whence  it  fprang.  SantaCruz  con¬ 
tinued  without  inhabitants,  and  without  cultiva¬ 
tion,  till  17 33,  when  it  was  fold  by  France  to 
Denmark  for  738,000  livres  *. 

*  About  32,000k  fterling, 
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Conduct  of 
Denmark 
towards  itt 
iflands. 


This  northern  power  feemed  likely  to  take  deep 
root  in  America.  Unfortunately,  fhe  laid  her  plan¬ 
tations  under  the  yoke  of  exclufive  privileges.  In- 
duftrious  peopleof  all  feds,  particularly  Moravians, 
drove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  intereds 
of  the  colon  ids  and  their  oppreffors,  but  without 
fuccefs.  The  two  parties  kept  up  a  continual 
druggie  of  animofity,  not  of  induftry.  At  length 
the  government,  with  a  moderation  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  its  conditution,  purchafed,  in  1754* 
the  privileges  and  effects  of  the  company.  The 
price  was  fixed  at  9,900,000  livres  *,  part  of  which 
was  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  in  bills  upon 
the  treafury,  bearing  intered.  From  this  time  the 
navigation  to  the  ifiands  was  opened  to  all  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  the  Danifh  dominions. 


The  rapacioufnefs  of  the  treafury  unfortunately 
prevented  the  advantage  which  this  arrangement 
would  otherwife  have  produced.  Indeed,  the  na¬ 
tional  productions  and  merchandife,  in  fhort,  what¬ 
ever  they  could  draw  from  the  fird  hand,  and  put 
on  board  Danidi  veffels,  were  to  be  ffiipped  from 
the  mother-country  free  of  ail  duties  ;  but,  for  all 
manufactures  that  did  not  fall  under  thefe  defcrip- 
tions,  they  demanded  a  tax  of  four  per  cent .  All 
imports  into  the  colonies  paid  five  per  cent,  and  all 
exports,  fix.  Of  American  productions,  what  was 
confumed  in  the  mother-country  had  two  and  a 
half  per  cent .  laid  upon  it  and  what  was  carried 
to  foreign  markets  had  one. 


*  $bout  43 3,000 1.  fterling. 
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At  the  fame  time  that  the  trade  to  the  iflands  re-  B  °  °  K 
covered  its  natural  independence,  at  the  expence 
of  thefe  burdenfome  reftridtions,  that  to  Africa, 
which  is  the  bails  of  it,  was  likewife  laid  open. 

The  government  hao,  abov^a  century  b wtoi e, 
chafed  of  the  king  of  Aquambou,  the  two  forts  of 
Fredencfburg  and  Chnftianfbu> g,  fituated  oh  the 
Gold  Coaft,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other. 

The  company,  in  virtue  of  its  charter,  had  the 
foie  pofleffion  ot  them;  and  exercikd  its  pnvi- 
leges  with  that  barbarity,  of  which  the  mold  po¬ 
liced  European  nations  have  fet  the  example  in 
thefe  deyoted  climates.  Only  one  of  its  agents 
had  the  refolution  to  renounce  thofe  cruelties, 
to  which  cuftom  had  given  a  fandion.  So  great 
>vas  the  reputation  of  his  humanity,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  repofed  in  his  probity,  that  the  blacks 
would  come  from  the  diftance  of  a  hundred 
leagues  to  fee  him.  The  fovereign  of  a  diftant 
country  fent  his  daughter  to  him  with  prefents  of 
gold  and  fiaves,  that  Schilderop  (for  fo  this  Euro¬ 
pean,  thus  revered  through  all  the  coafts  of  Ni- 
gritia,  was  called)  might  give  him  a  giandfon. 

O  virtue  !  ftill  doft  thou  exift  in  the  fouls  of  thefe 
wretched  beings,  condemned  to  dwell  with  tigers* 
or  groan  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  own  fpecies  1 
They  yet  have  hearts  fufceptible  of  the  fort  im- 
preffions  of  humanity  and  beneficence  !  Juft  and 
virtuous  Dane  !  What  monarch  ever  received  fo 
pure,  fo  glorious  a  homage,  as  thy  nation  has 
feen  thee  enjoy  ?  And  where  ?  Upon  a  fea,  upon 
a  continent  degraded  for  ever  by  an  infamous 
!  fraffic,  of  men  exchanged  for  arms !  and  children 
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B  vtP  K  by  th$iv  parents  !  of  crimes  and  misfortunes. 


carried  on  through  two  centuries !  We  cannot 


fufficiently  deplore  fuch  horrors ;  and,  if  we  could, 
our  lamentations  would  be  ufelefs. 


The  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafmg  negroes 


has,  however,  been  abolifhed  in  Denmark,  as  in 
other  Hates.  All  the  fubjefts  of  this  commercial 
nation  are  permitted  to  buy  men  in  Africa.  They 
pay  only  eighteen  livres  *  a  head  for  every  one 
they  carry  into  America.  Thirty  thoufand  Haves, 
including  all  ages  and  each  fex,  are  employed  al¬ 
ready  in  their  plantations,  on  which  a  poll-tax  is 
laid  of  four  livres  ten  fols  f .  The  produce  of  their 
labours  loads  forty  veffels,  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  to  three  hundred  tons  burden.  The 
plantations,  which  pay  to  the  treafury  an  annual 
rent  of  nine  livres  j  for  every  thoufand  feet  fquare, 
furnifh  to  the  mother-country  a  little  coffee  and 
ginger,  fome  wood  for  inlaying,  eight  hundred 
bales  of  cotton,  which  are  chiefly  carried  to  foreign 
markets,  and  fourteen  millions  weight  of  raw  fugar, 
four-fifths  of  which  are  con  fumed  in  the  mother- 
country,  and  the  reft  is  fold  in  the  Baltic,  or  in¬ 
troduced  into  Germany  by  the  way  of  Altena. 
Santa  Cruz,  though  the  moft  modern  of  all  the 
Danifh  fettlements,  furnifhes  five-fevenths  of  this 
produce, 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
fifty  plantations  by  lines,  which  interfecl  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Each  plantation  contains 

*  Between  fifteen  and  fixteen  fhillino-s. 

O 

f  About  four  fhiiiings.  J  About  eight  killings. 


'/ 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  of  forty  thoufand  B  * 
fquare  feet  each ;  fo  that  it  may  occupy  a  ipace  ‘  - 
of  twelve  hundred  common  feet  in  length,  by  eight 
hundred  in  breadth.  Two-thirds  of  this  trad: 
are  fit  for  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tor  may  occupy  fourfcore  acres  at  a-  time,  each 
of  which  will  yield,  one  year  with  another,  fix- 
teen  quintals  of  fugar,  without  reckoning  the  mo- 
lafies.  The  remainder  may  be  employed  in  other 
cultivations  lefs  lucrative.  When  the  ifiand  comes 
to  be  entirely  cleared,  fome  towns  may  be  built 
upon  it ;  at  prefent  it  has  only  the  village  of  Chri- 
ftianftadt,  built  under  the  fort,  which  defends  the 


principal  harbour.  1  ' 

Denmark  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  riches, 

which  begin  to  flow  from  her  colonies,  do  not  be- 
Ion0-  entirely  to  herfelf.  A  great  part  goes  to  the 
En^lilh  and  Dutch,  who,  without  living  upon  the 
ifiands,  have  formed  the  beft  plantations  in  them. 
New  England  fupplies  them  with  wood,  cattle, 
and  meal ;  and  receives  in  exchange  mobiles  and 
other  commodities.  They  are  obliged  likewife  to 
import  their  wines,  linens,  and  filks.  Even  India 
is  concerned  in  this  trade.  Upon  a  ftrid  calcula¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  it  might  appear,  that  what  remains 
to  the  proprietors,  after  their  commiffion,  freignt, 
and  duties,  are  paid,  is  a  very  infignificant  fhare. 
The  fituation  of  Denmark  does  not  admit  of  her 
looking  with  indifference  upon  fuch  adifadvantage. 
Every  thing  confpires  to  induce  her  to  take  pio- 
per  meafures  forfecuring  to  herfelf  the  entire  pro¬ 
fits  of  her  American  poffefiions. 


Rea  Tons 
why  Den¬ 
mark  ought 
to  appropri¬ 
ate  to  her¬ 
felf  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  all 
her  ifiands. 


The 
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B  xn°  K  TnE  Danifh  territories  in  Europe  were  former- 

' — v — >  ly  independent  of  each  other.  Revolutions  of  i 
Angular  nature  have  united  them  intoonekingdom. 
In  the  center  of  this  heterogeneous  compofition  are 
fome  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Zea¬ 
land.  It  has  an  excellent  port,  which  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  century  was  but  a  little  fiihing  town;  it  be¬ 
came  a  place  of  importance  in  the  thirteenth  ;  in 
the  fiiteenth,  tne  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  and, 
fince  the  fire  in  1718,  which  confumed.fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  houfes,  a  handlome  city.  To  the 
fouth  of  thefe  iflands  is  that  long  and  narrow  pe- 
ninfuia,  which  the  ancients  called  the  Cumbrian 
Cherfonelus.  Jutland,  Slefwick,  and  Holftein,  the 
moil;  important  and  extenfive  parts  of  this  penin- 
lula  have  been  fucceffively  added  to  the  Danilh 
dominions.  They  have  been  more  or  lefs  flourilh- 
ing,  in  proportion  as  they  have  felt  the  effects  of 
the  reftleffnefs  of  the  ocean,  which  fometimes  re¬ 
tiles  from  their  coafts,  and  fometimes  overwhelms 
them.  In  thefe  countries,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of 
Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorft,  which  are  fubjecff 
to  the  fame  power,  one  may  fee  a  perpetual  ftruggle, 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  fea,  f0  welffuf- 
tained  on  each  part,  that  the  fuccefs  has  always 
been  equal.  The  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  country 
will  be  free  from  the  moment  they  feel  that  they 
are  not  fo.  Mariners,  iflanders,  and  mountaineers, 

will  not  long  remain  under  the  difgrace  of  fer- 
vi  tude. 

Nor  is  Norway,  which  conftitutes  part  of  the 
Eaiiiih  dominions,  more  adapted  to  fervitude.  It 


IS 
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is  covered  with,  (tones  or  rocks*  and  interfered  by 
chains  of  barren  mountains.  Lapland  contains 
only  a  few  wild  people,  either  fettled  upon  the 
fea-coafts,  for  the  fake  of  fiihing,  or  wandering 
through  frightful  deferts,  and  fubfifting  by  the 
chace?  by  their  furs,  and  their  rein-deer.  Iceland 
is  a  miferable  country,  which  has  been  many  times 
overturned  by  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  and  con¬ 
ceals  within  its  bowels  a  quantity  of  combuftible 
matter,  which  in  an  inftant  may  reduce  it  to  a  heap 
of  allies.  With  refped  to  Greenland,  which  the 
common  people  look  upon  as  an  illand,  and  which 
geographers  confider  as  united  towards  the  weft  to 
the  American  continent ;  it  is  a  vaft  and  barren 
country,  condemned  by  nature  to  be  eternally 
covered  with  fnow.  If  ever  thefe  countries  ftiould 
1  become  populous,  they  would  be  independent  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who 
thinks  at  prefent  that  he  rules  over  their  wild  in¬ 
habitants,  becaufe  he  calls  himfelf  their  king, 
whi-le  they  know  nothing  of  the  mattei. 

The  climate  of  the  Danifti  iftands  in  Europe  is 
not  fo  fevere  as  might  be  conjedtti red  from  the  la¬ 
titude  they  lie  in.  If  the  navigation  of  the  gulfs, 

!  which  fur  round  them,  is  fometimes  interrupted,  it 
is  not  fo  much  by  ice  formed  there,  as  by  what 
is  driven  thither  by  the  winds,  and  by  degrees 
Colletts  into  a  mats.  All  the  provinces  which 
make  part  of  the  German  continent,  except  Jut¬ 
land,  partake  of  the  German  temperature.  The 
cold  is  very  moderate  even  on  the  coafts  of  Nor¬ 
way.  It  rains  there  otten  during  the  winter,  and 

the  port  of  Berghen  is  fcarcely  once  doled  oy  ice, 

while 
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while  that  of  Amfterdam,  Lubec,  and  Hamburgh, 
is  fhut  up  ten  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  It 
is  true,  that  this  advantage  is  dearly  purchaled 
by  thick  and  perpetual  fogs,  which  make  Den- 
maik  a  difagi eeable  and  melancholy  refidence,  and 
its  inhabitants  gloomy  and  low-fpirited. 

T  he  population  or  this  empire  is  not  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  extent.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was 
ruined  by  continual  emigration.  The  piratical 
enterprifes,  which  fucceeded  to  thefe,  kept  their 
numbers  from  increafingj  and  a  total  want  of  or¬ 
der  and  government  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
remedy  evils  of  fuch  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  double  tyranny  of  the  prince  over  one  order  of 
his  fubje&s,  who  fancy  themfelves  to  be  free,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  nobles,  and  of  the  nobility  over 
a  people  entirely  deprived  of  liberty,  extinguishes 
even  the  hopes  of  an  increafe  of  population.  The 
bills  of  mortality  of  all  the  Hates  of  Denmark# 
excepting  Iceland,  taken  together,  make  the 
deaths  in  1771  amount  only  to  55,125  ;  fo  that, 
upon  the  calculation  of  thirty-two  livinp-  to  one 
dead  perion,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  1,764,000. 

Independent  of  many  other  caufes,  the  weight 
of  imports  is  a  great  obrtacle  to  their  prolperity.. 
There  are  fixed  taxes  payable  on  land,  arbitrary 
ones  collected  by  way  of  capitation,  and  daily  ones 
levied  on  confumption.  This  opprefiron  is  the 
more  unjurt,  as  the  crown  pofiefies  a  very  confider- 
abie  domain,  and  has  likewile  a  certain  refource 
in  the  freights  of  the  Sound.  Six  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  Slips,  which,  if  we  may  judge 

from 
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from  the  accounts  of  the  year  1768,  annually  pafs  B  K 
into  or  out  of  the  Baltic,  pay  at  the  entrance  of  u. 
that  fea  about  one  per  cent,  upon  all  the  commo¬ 
dities. they  are  laden  with.  This  fpecies  of  tri¬ 
bute,  which,  though  difficult  to  raife,  brings  in  to 
the  date  two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres  *,  is  received  in  the  bay  of  Elfinoor  under 
the  guns  of  the  caftle  of  Cronenburg.  It  is  afto- 
n  idling,  that  the  fituation  of  this  bay,  and  that  of 
Copenhagen,  ffiould  not  have  fuggeded  the  idea 
of  forming  a  flaple  here,  where  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  nations  of  the  north  and  fouth  might  meet, 
and  exchange  the  produce  of  their  climates  and 
their  iridudry* 

With  the  funds  arifing  from  tributes,  domains, 
cudoms,  and  foreign  fubfidies,  this  ftate  maintains 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  which  is 
compofed  entirely  of  foreigners,  and  pafTes  for  the 
very  word;  body  of  troops  in  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  fleet  is  in  the  highefl  reputation.  It  con- 
fids  of  thirty-two  fhips  of  the  line,  fifteen  or  flxteeri 
frigates}  and  fome  gallies,  the  ufe  of  which,  though 
wifely  prohibited  in  other  parts,  cannot  be  avoided 
on  the  coafls  of  the  Baltic,  which  are  for  the  mod 
part  inacceffible  to  veffels  of  other  kinds.  Twenty- 
four  thoufand  regiflered  feamen,  mod  of  whom 
are  continually  employed,  form  a  certain  refource 
of  their  navy.  To  their  military  expences,  the 
government  has  of  late  years  added  others,  for 
the  encouragement  of  manufadtures  and  arts.  If 
we  add  to  thefe,  four  millions  of  livres  f  for  the 
necefiary  expences  and  amufements  of  the  court, 

*  Near  1 10,000 1.  +  175,0001. 

Vol.  IV.  II  and 
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B  xi?  K  anc^  afr°ut  ^ame  ^um  ^or  t^ie  ^ntere^  °f  t^ie  na~ 

— t  tional  debt,  amounting  to  about  feventy millions*; 
we  fhall  account  for  the  diftribution  of  about 
twenty- three  millions  of  livresf,  which  form  the 
revenue  of  the  crown. 

If  it  was  with  a  view  of  fecuring  thefe  feveral 
branches,  that  the  government,  in  1736,  prohi¬ 
bited  the  ufe  of  jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  (luffs, 
we  may  venture  to  lay,  there  were  plainer  and 
eafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  They 
fhould  have  removed  a  multitude  of  difficulties, 
which  clog  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  hinder  a  free  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  whale 
fiffiery,  the  Greenland  and  Iceland  trade,  once 
refcued  from  the  bondage  of  monopolies,  and 
that  of  the  iflands  of  Fero  given  up  by  the  king, 
would  have  been  purfued  with  new  zeal.  Their 
foreign  connexions  would  have  received  equal  im¬ 
provement,  if  the  Barbary  company  had  been  fup- 
preffed,  and  all  the  members  of  the  ftate  had  been 
releafed  from  the  obligation,  which  was  impofed 
upon  them  in  1726,  to  buy  their  wine,  fait,  brandy, 

and  tobacco,  at  Copenhagen. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  their  exportations 
are  but  fmall.  In  the  provinces  on  the  German 
continent,  they  confift  of  five  or  fix  thoufand 
beeves,  three  or  four  thoufand  horfes,  fit  for  caval¬ 
ry,  and  fome  rye,  which  is  fold  to  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch.  For  fome  years  paft,  Denmark  has  con- 
fumed  all  the  wheat,  which  Fionia  and  Aland  ufed 
to  export  to  other  nations.  Thofe  two  iflands, 

*  About  3,062,000!.  f  About  1, 006,000 1. 
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as  well  as  Zealand,  have  now  no  other  traffic  but  E  k 
in  thofe  magnificent  harnefTes,  which  are  purchafed  >  — y- 
at  fo  dear  a  rate  by  all  who  love  fine  horfes.  The 
trade  of  Norway  confifts  of  herrings,  timber,  mails, 
tar,  and  iron.  Lapland  arid  Greenland  produces 
furs.  From  Iceland  they  get  cod,  whale  blubber, 
the  oil  of  feals,  and  manatees,  fulphur,  and  that 
luxurious  down  fo  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
eider-down* 

We  (hall  clofe  here  the  details,  into  which  the 
commerce  of  Denmark  has  neceffarily  led  us ;  and 
which  are  fufficient  to  convince  that  power,  that 
nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  her  intereft  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  tfole  poiTeffion  and  traffic  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  her  American  iflands.  The  more  her 
poffeffions  are  limited  in  the  New  world,  as  they 
always  will  be  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  more  at¬ 
tentive  ought  fhe  to  be,  not  to  let  any  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  fne  might  draw  from  them  efcape  her.  In 
a  ftate  of  mediocrity,  the  lead  negligence  is  at¬ 
tended  with  ferious  conlequences.  We  fhallfoon 
have  occafion  to  obferve,  that  nations  which  are 
pofTeffed  even  of  extenfive  and  rich  territories,  do 
not  commit  faults  with  impunity* 


H  2  BOOK 
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BOOK  XIII. 


Settlement  of  the  French  in  the  American  If  and s. 


T7  RANCE,  ever  fince  die  fatal  cataftrophe  of 
B  xn°  K  £*  the  affafiination  of  the  beft  of  her  kings,  had 
been  in  perpetual  confufion,from  the  caprices  of  an 

che*  French  intriguing  queen,  the  oppreflions  of  a  rapacious  fo- 
t»  the  reigner,  and  the  fchemes  of  a  weak-minded  favou- 
lFands.  ^  ^  defpotic  minifter  began  to  enflave  her  ; 

when  fome  of  her  failors,  excited  as  much  by  a 
defire  of  independence,  as  by  the  allurement  of 
riches,  failed  towardsthe  Caribbee  iflands,  in  hopes 
of  making  themfelves  mafiers  of  the  Spanifh  veflels 
that  frequented  thofe  feas.  Their  courage  had  been 
fuccefsful  on  many  occafions  j  but  they  were  at  laft 
obliged,  in  order  to  refit,  to  feek  for  an  afylum, 
which  they  found  at  St.  Chriftopher’s.  This  ifland 
appeared  to  them  a  proper  place  for  fecunng  the 
fuccefs  of  their  expeditions,  and  they  were  there¬ 
fore  defirous  of  procuring  a  fettlement  upon  it. 
Defnambuc,  their  chief,  not  only  obtained  leave  to 
form  an  eftablilhment  there,  but  likewife  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  as  far  as  he  was  either  defirous  or  was  able 
to  do,  in  the  great  Archipelago  of  America.  Go- 

v  eminent. 
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vernment  required  for  this  permiflion  merely,  xni. 

without  giving  any  affiftance  to  the  projedt,  or  ' - v~^ 

encouraging  it  with  any  protection,  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  produce  of  every  colony  that  might  be 

founded.  #  _  The  French 

A  company  was  formed  in  1626,  in  order  to  5fla^/aernec 

reap  the  benefit  of  this  concefiion.  Such  was  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  when  trade  and  navigation  five  pmi- 
were  yet  in  too  weak  a  ftate  to  be  intruded  to  pri¬ 
vate  hands.  This  company  obtained  the  greateft 
privileges.  The  government  gave  them  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  all  the  iflands  they  fhould  cultivate,  and 
impowered  them  to  exadt  a  hundicd  weignt  of 
tobacco,  or  fir ty  pounds  of  cotton,  of  ever^  inha— 
bitant  from  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of  age.  They 
were  likewife  to  enjoy  an  exclufive  right  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling.  A  capital  of  forty-five  thoufand 
livres  *  only,  and  which  was  never  increafed  to 
three  times  that  fum,  procured  them  all  thtfe 


advantages. 

It  feemed  impoffible  to  rife  to  any  great  degree 
of  profperity  with  fuch  inadequate  means.  Conn— 
derable  numbers,  however,  of  bold  and  enterpiifing 
men  came  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  who  hoifted  the 
French  flag  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Had  the 
company,  °which  excited  this  fpirit  of  invaflon  by 
a  few  privileges,  adted  upon  a  confident  and  1a- 
tional  plan,  the  ftate  muft  foon  have  reaped  fome 
benefit  from  this  reftlefs  difpofltion.  But,  unfor in¬ 
nately,  an  inordinate  third  of  gain  rendered  them 
unjuft  and  cruel;  a  confequence  that  e\er  nas,  and 
ever  will  attend  a  fpirit  of  monopoly. 
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The  Dutch*  apprized  of  this  tyranny,  came  and 
offered  provifions  and  merchandife  on  far  more 
moderate  terms,  and  made  propofals  which  were 
readily  accepted.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
connexion  between  thofe  republicans  and  the  co- 
lonifts,  that  could  never  afterwards  be  broken ;  and 
formed  a  competition,  not  only  fatal  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  New  world,  where  it  prevented  the 
fale  of  their  cargoes,  but  even  purfued  them  in  all 
the  markets  in  Europe,  where  the  contraband  tra¬ 
ders  underfold  all  the  produce  of  the  French 
iflands.  Difcouraged  by  thefe  deferred  difappoint- 
ments,  the  company  funk  into  a  total  date  of  in¬ 
activity,  which  deprived  them  of  moft  of  their  emo¬ 
luments,  without  lelfening  any  of  their  expences, 
In  vain  did  the  government  remit  the  itipulated 
referve  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  profit ;  this  in¬ 
dulgence  was  not  fufficient  to  reftore  their  activity. 
Some  of  the  proprietors  were  of  opinion,  that,  by 
renouncing  the  deftruCtive  principles  which  had 
been  hitherto  adopted,  they  might  frill  re-eftablifh 
the  affairs  of  the  company:  but  the  greater  number 
thought  it  impracticable,  notwithftanding  ail  their 
advantages,  to  contend  for  fuperiority  with  fuch 
frugal  private  traders  as  their  rivals  were.  This 
opinion  occafioned  a  revolution.  The  company,  to 
prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that  they  might  not 
fmk  under  the  weight  of  their  engagements,  put 
their  poffeffions  up  to  auction  ;  which  were  moftly 
brought  up  by  their  refpe&ive  governors. 

In  1649,  Boilferet  purchafed,  for  feventy-three 
thoufand  liyres  *,  Guadalupe,  Marjgalante,  the 

*  .  *  U-, 
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Hand  called  the  Saints ,  and  all  the  effiedls  belong-  B 
ing  to  the  company  on  thefe  feveral  iilands :  he 
afterwards  parted  with  half  in  favour  of  Houel, 
his  brother-in-law.  In  1650,  Duparquet  paid  but 
fixty  thoufand  livres  *  for  Martinico,  St.  Lucia, 
Granada,  and  the  Granadines.  Seven  years  after, 
he  fold  Granada  and  the  Granadines  to  Count 
Cerillac,  for  one-third  more  than  he  had  given  for 
his  whole  purchale.  In  1651,  Malta  purchafed 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Tortuga,  for  forty  thoufand 
crowns  f,  which  were  paid  by  the  commandant 
de  Poincy,  who  governed  thofe  iilands.  The 
knights  of  Malta  were  to  hold  them  in  fief  of  the 
crown,  and  were  not  allowed  to  mtruft  any  but  a 
Frenchman  with  the  adminiftration  of  them. 

The  new  pofifeflbrs  enjoyed  an  unlimited  autho¬ 
rity,  and  difpofed  of  the  lands.  All  places,  both, 
civil  and  military,  were  in  their  gift.  They  had 
the  right  of  pardoning  thofe  whom  their  deputies 
condemned  to  death;  .in  fiiort,  they  were  fo  many 
petty  fovereigns.  It  was  natural  to  expedt,  as  their 
domains  were  under  their  own  infpedfcion,  that 
agriculture  would  make  a  rapid  progrefs.  This 
conjedlure  was  in  home  meafure  realized,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  contefts  which  were  neceffarily  fiiarp 
and  frequent  under  fuch  mailers.  However,  this 
fecond  ft  ate  of  the  French  colonies  did  not  prove 
more  beneficial  to  the  nation  than  the  firft.  The 
Dutch  continued  to  furnifti  them  with  provifions, 
and  to  carry  away  the  produce,  which  they  fold  in- 
difcriminately  to  all  nations,  even  to  that  which 
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ought  to  have  reaped  the  foie  advantage  of  it,  be-* 
eaufe  it  was  her  own  property, 

The  mother- country  fuffered  conftderably  from 
this  evil,  and  Colbert  miftook  the  means  of  redrefs* 
That  great  man,  who  had  for  fome  time  prefided 
over  the  finances  and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  had 
begun  upon  a  wrong  plan.  The  habit  of  living 
with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  under  the  admini- 
ftration  ofMazarin,  hadaccuftomedhim  toconfider 
money,  which  is  but  an  inftrument  of  circulation, 
as  the  fource  of  every  thing.  He  imagined  that 
manufactures  were  the  readieft  way  to  draw  it  from 
abroad ;  and  that  in  the  workfhops  were  to  be 
found  the  bed:  refources  of  the  Hate,  and  in  the 
pradefmen  the  molt  ufeful  fubjefts  of  the  monarchy. 
To  increafe  the  number  of  thefe  men,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  keep  the  neceflaries  of  life  at  a  low 
price,  and  to  difcourage  the  exportation  of  corn. 
The  production  of  materials  was  the  leaft  object 
of  his  care,  and  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to 
the  manufacturing  of  them.  This  preference  of 
induftry  to  agriculture  became  the  reigning  tafte, 
and  unfortunately  this  deftrutive  fyftem  till 


prevails, 


Had  Colbert  entertained  juft  notions  of  the  un- 
provement  of  lands,  and  of  the  encouragement  it 
requires,  and  of  the  liberty  the  hufbandman  mult 
enjoy,  he  would  have  purfued  in  1664  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  plan  from  that  which  he  adopted.  It  is 
Well  known  that  he  redeemed  Guadalupe  and  its 
dependent  iftands  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  livres  *  ^  Martinico  for  forty  thoufand 
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crowns  *  ;  Granada  for  a  hundred  thoufand  B  9,  o  k 
livres  f  >  and  all  the  poftefiions  of  Malta  for  five  v. — 
hundred  thoufand  livres  J.  So  far  his  conduX  de- 
ferved  commendation :  it  was  fit  that  he  Ihould  re- 
{lore  fo  many  branches  of  fovereignty  to  the  body 
of  the  ftate,  But  he  ought  never  to  have  fub- 
mitted  pofleflions  of  fuch  importance  to  the  op  - 
prellions  of  an  exclufive  company ;  a  meafure  for¬ 
bidden  as  much  by  pafl  experience,  as  by  reafon. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  miniftry  expeXed  that  a  . 
company,  which  was  to  be  incorporated  into  thofe 
of  Africa,  Cayenne,  and  North-America,  and 
interefted  in  the  trade  that  was  beginning  to 
be  carried  on  upon  the  coafts  of  St.  Domingo, 
would  obtain  a  ftrong  and  permanent  power ;  as 
well  from  the  great  connexions  it  woyld  have  an 
opportunity  of  forming,  as  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  might  fupply  in  one  part  the  hopes  it  had 
fuftained  in  another.  They  thought  to  fecure  the 
future  fplendour  of  the  company,  by  lending  them 
the  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  their  capital,  free 
from  intereft  for  four  years,  by  permitting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  all  provihons  duty-free  into  their 
fettlements,  and  by  prohibiting  as  much  as  they 
could  the  competition  of  the  Dutch. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  favours,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  never  in  the  lead:  flourilhing  ftate.  The 
errors  they  fell  into  feemed  to  increafe  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  concefiions  that  had  been  in- 
judicoufly  beftowed  upon  them.  The  knavery  of 
their  agents,  the  dej  eXion  of  the  colonifts,  the  de¬ 
valuations  of  war,  with  other  caufes,  concurred  to 
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throw  their  affairs  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  Theif 
ruin  was  advancing,  and  appeared  inevitable  in 
1674,  when  the  ftate  judged  it  proper  to  pay  off 
their  debts,  which  amounted  to  three  millions  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  livres  *,  and 
to  reimburfe  them  their  capital  of  one  million  two 
hundred  eighty-feven  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  livres  j\  Thefe  generous  terms  reftored 
to  the  body  of  the  ftate  thofe  valuable  pofteffions 
which  had  been  hitherto  as  it  were  alienated  from 
it.  The  colonies  became  entirely  French,  and  all 
the  citizens,  without  diftindtion,  were  at  liberty  to 
go  and  fettle  there,  or  to  open  a  communication 
with  them. 

They  were  now  freed  from  the  chains  under 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  oppreifed,  and  nothing 
feemed  capable  of  abating  for  the  future  the  adtive 
fpirit  of  labour  and  induftry.  The  tranfports  of 
joy  this  event  occafioned  in  the  iflands  can  hardly 
be  exprefted.  Every  individual  gave  a  full  fcope 
to  his  ambition,  and  thought  himfelf  at  the  eve  of 
making  an  immerife  fortune.  If  they  were  deceived 
in  thefe  expeditions,  this  cannot  be  attributed 
either  to  their  prefumption  or  their  indolence. 
Their  hopes  were  very  natural,  and  their  whole 
condudt  was  fuch  as  juftified  and  confirmed  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  prejudices  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  threw  infurmountable  difficulties  in  their  way. 
First,  it  was  required,  even  in  the  iflands,  that 
every  free  man,  and  every  Have  of  either  fex,  fhculd 
pay  an  annual  poll-tax  of  a  hundred  weight  of 
taw  fugar.  It  was  in  vain  urged  that  the  conditjpn 
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impofed  upon  the  colonies,  to  trade  only  with  the  B  °n°  K 
mother-country,  was  of  itfeif  a  fufficient  hardfhip,  e. — v — ? 
and  a  reafon  why  they  lhould  be  exempted  from 
all  other  taxes.  Thefe  reprefentations  were  not 
attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  'Whe- 
ther  from  neceffity,  or  from  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  government,  thofe  farmers  who  ought  to  have 
been  aflifted  with  loans  without  intermit,  oi  with 
gratuities,  faw  part  of  their  harven  collected  by 
greedy  tax-gatherers ;  which,  had  it  been  returned 
into  their  own  fertile  fields,  would  gradually  have 
increafed  their  produce. 

While  the  iflands  were  thus  deprived  of  part 
of  their  produce,  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  was  taking 
effedual  meafures  in  France  to  reduce  the  price  of 
what  was  left  them.  The  privilege  of  buying  it 
up,  was  limited  to  a  few  fea-ports.  This  was  a 
manifeft  infringement  of  the  effential  rights  veiled 
in  the  other  harbours  of  the  kingdom ;  but  to 
the  colonies  it  proved  a  very  unfortunate  refine- 
tion,  becaufe  it  leffened  the  number  of  buyeis  and 
fellers  on  the  coafls. 

To  this  difadvantage  another  foon  fucceeded. 

The  miniftry  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  fo¬ 
reign  veffels  from  thole  diflant  pofTeffions,  and  nad 
fucceeded,  becaufe  they  were  in  earned.  Thefe 
navigators  obtained  from  motives  of  intei eft  the 
privilege  that  was  denied  them  by  the  laws.  T  hey 
purchafed  of  the  French  merchants  paffes  to  go  to 
the  colonies,  where  they  took  in  tnen  ladings^ 
and  carried  them  direbtly  to  their  own  country. 

This  difhonefly  might  have  been  punifhed  and 
fuppreffed  by  a  variety  of  methods,  but  the  moll 
~  deftru&ive 
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book  deftruftive  one  was  adopted.  'All  fhips  were  re- 
quired  to  give  in  their  return,  not  only  at  home, 
but  likewife  at  the  ports  from  whence  they  had 
'  failed.  This  reftraint  neceffarily  occafioned  a  con- 
fiderable  expence  to  no  purpofe,  and  could  not 
fail  of  enhancing  the  price  of  American  com¬ 
modities. 

The  fale  of  fugar,  the  moft  important  of  them, 
foon  met  with  another  check.  The  refiners,  in 
1682,  petitioned  that  the  exportation  of  raw  fu- 
gars  might  be  prohibited ;  in  which  they  Teemed, 
to  be  influenced  merely  by  public  good.  They 
alleged  that  it  was  repugnant  to  all  found  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  the  original  produce  fhould  be  fent 
away  to  fupport  foreign  manufactures,  and  that  the 
fbate  fhould  voluntarily  deprive  itfelf  of  the  profits 
of  fo  valuable  a  labour.  This  plaufible  reafoning 
made  too  great  an  impreflion  upon  Colbert;  and 
the  confequence  of  it  was,  that  the  refining  of 
fugar  was  kept  up  at  the  fame  exorbitant  price, 
and  the  art  itfelf  never  received  any  improvement. 
This  was  not  approved  by  the  people  who  confumed 
this  article  :  the  French  fugar-trade  Tank,  and  that 
of  the  rival  nations  was  vifibly  increafed. 

Some  of  the  colonifts,  obfervirig  that  (the  fyftem 
was  not  dropped  notwithftanding  this  fatal  experi¬ 
ment,  foliated  leave  to  line  their  own  lugars.  They 
were  fupplied  with  fo  many  conveniences  to  go 
through  this  procefs  at  a  trifling  expence,  that 
they  flattered  themfelves.  they  might  foon  recover 
that  preference  they  had  loft  in  the  foreign  markets. 
This  change  was  more  than  probable,  had  not 
every  hundred  weight  of  refined  fugar  they  fent 

home 
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home  been  clogged  with  a  duty  of  eight  livres  *  on  B  K 

entering  the  kingdom.  All  that  could  be  done,  « - ' 

notwithftanding  this  heavy  impofition,  was  to  fup- 
port  the  French  refiners  redding  in  the  kingdom 
in  their  competition.  The  produce  of  the  fugar- 
houfes  in  France,  and  of  thofe  in  the  colonies,  were 
entirely  confumed  within  the  empire  >  and  ttius  an 
important  branch  of  trade  was  given  up,  rather 
than  it  would  be  acknowledged  mat  a  miftake  had 
been  committed  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 

raw  fugars.  #  . 

From  this  period  the  colonies,  which  fupplied 

twenty-feven  millions  weight  of  fugar,  could  not 
difpofe  of  the  whole  of  it  in  the  mother-country, 
which  confumed  but  twenty  millions.  As  the  con- 
fumption  of  it  decreafed,  no  more  was  cultivated 
than  what  was  abfolutelv  neceffary.  This  medium 
could  only  be  fettled  in  procefs  of  time ;  and,  before 
this  was  effected,  the  commodity  fell  to  an  exceed¬ 
ing  low  price.  This  decreafe  in  the  value,  which 
was  alfo  owing  to  the  negligent  manner  of  making 
it,  was  fo  great,  that  raw  fugar,  which  fold  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  livres  f  per  hundred  in  1682, 
fetched  no  more  than  five  or  fix  J  in  17 *3* 

The  low  price  of  the  ftaple  commodity  would 
have  made  it  impoflible  for  the  colonifls  to  increafe 
the  number  of  their  (laves,  even  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  its  conduct  had  not  contributed  to  this  mif* 
fortune.  The  negro  trade  was  always  in  the  hands 
of  exc lu five  companies,  who  imported  but  few,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  felling  them  at  a  better  price. 

*  Seven  {hillings.  f  Between  ti  a*  and  12  s. 

t  Not  quite  5  s.  011  an  average. 
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B  xii?  K  ^ave  &ooc^  authority  to  affert,  that  in  169$ 
there  were  not  twenty  thoufand  negroes  in  thole 
numerous  fettlements  5  and  it  may  fafely  be  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  moft  of  thefe  had  been  brought  in  by  con¬ 
traband  traders.  Fifty-four  ffiips  of  a  moderate 
fize  were  fufficient  to  bring  over  the  whole  produce 
of  thefe  colonies. 

The  French  iflands  could  not  but  fink  under 

\ 

fo  many  difficulties.  If  the  inhabitants  did  not 
forfake  them,  and  carry  the  fruit  of  their  induftry 
to  other  places,  their  perfeverance  mull  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  fome  trifling  advantages,  which  fbill  kept 
them  in  hopes  that  their  fltuation  would  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  cocoa,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  arnotto,  was  rather  encouraged.  Go¬ 
vernment  fupported  it  indiredtly,  by  laying  heavy 
duties  on  the  foreign  importation  of  thefe  articles. 
This  flight  indulgence  gave  them  time  to  wait  for 
a  happier  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  in 
1716. 

At  this  period,  a  plain  and  Ample  regulation 
was  fubAituted  in  lieu  of  a  multitude  of  equivocal 
orders,  which  rapacious  officers  of  the  revenue  had 
from  time  to  time  extorted  from  the  wants  and 
weaknefs  of  government.  The  merchandife  defin¬ 
ed  for  the  colonies  was  exempted  from  all  taxes. 
The  duties  upon  American  commodities  deflgned 
for  home-confumption  -were  greatly  lowered. 
The  goods  brought  over  for  exportation  were 
to  be  entered  and  cleared  out  freely,  upon  paying 
three  per  cent .  The  duties  laid  upon  foreign 
fugars  were  to  be  levied  every  where  alike,  without 
any  regard  to  particular  immunities,  except  in 
<  *  .  cafes 
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cafes  of  re-exportation  in  the  ports  of  Bayonne  B  k 
and  Marfeilles.  v. — 

In  granting  fo  many  favours  to  her  remote 
poffetfions,  the  mother-country  was  not  unmindful 
of  her  own  interefts.  All  merchandife,  prohibited 
at  home,  was  alfo  forbidden  in  the  colonies.  To 
fecure  the  preference  to  its  own  manufactures,  it 
was  enaCted,  that  even  fuch  commodities  as  were 
not  prohibited  fnould  pay  duty  on  their  entry 
into  France,  although  they  were  deftined  for  the 
colonies.  Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  could  not  furniih  in  competition,  was  exempted 
from  this  duty. 

This  regulation  would  have  been  as  beneficial 
a  one  as  the  times  would  admit  of,  if  the  edict 
had  allowed  that  the  trade  from  America,  which  till 
then  had  been  confined  to  a  few  fea-ports,  fhould 
be  general ;  and  if  it  had  releafed  fhips  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came.  Thefe  reftraints  limited  the  number  of  fea- 
men,  raifed  the  expences  of  navigation,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  exportation  of  the  productions  of  the 
country.  The  perfons  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  affairs  ought  to  have  been  fenfble  of  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences,  and  no  doubt  intended  one  day  to 
reftore  to  trade  that  freedom  and  fpirit  which  alone 
can  make  it  ftourifh.  They  were  probably  forced 
to  facrifice  their  own  views  to  the  clamours  of  men 
in  power,  who  openly  difapproved  of  whatever 
oppofed  their  own  intereft. 

Notwithstanding  this  weaknefs,  the  colo- 
nifts,  who -had  reluChmtly  given  up  the  hopes  of 
an  excellent  foil,  bellowed  their  utmofl;  induftry 
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upon  it,  as  Toon  as  they  were  allowed  that  liberty.* 
Their  fuccefs  aftonifhed  all  nations.  If  government, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  the  New  world, 
had  only  forefeen,  what  they  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  a  century  later,  the  ftate  might  foon  have  en¬ 
joyed,  from  the  advantages  of  cultivation,  that 
wealth  which  would  have  added  more  to  its  pro- 
fperity  than  conquefts ;  it  would  not  then  have  been 
as  much  ruined  by  its  victories  as  by  its  defeats. 
Thofe  prudent  minifters,  who  repaired  the  Ioffes  of 
war  by  a  happy  revolution  in  trade,  would  not  have 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  that  Santa  Cruz  was 
evacuated  in  1696,  and  St.  Chriftopher’s  given  up 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Their  concern  would  have 
been  greatly  heightened,  could  they  have  forefeen 
that  in  1763  the  French  would  be  reduced  to  de¬ 
liver  up  the  Granades  to  the  Englifh.  Strange 
infatuation  of  the  ambition  of  nations,  or  rather 
of  kings  !  After  facrificing  thoufands  of  lives  to 
acquire  and  to  preferve  a  remote  poffeffion,  a 
greater  number  muff  ftill  be  lavifhed  to  lofe  it. 
Yet  France  has  fome  important  colonies  left:  let 
us  begin  with  Guiana,  which  lies  to  windward  of 
all  the  reft. 

The  great  extent  of  this  immenfe  country  is 
evident  from  its  very  boundaries.  It  is  limited  on 
the  eaft  by  the  ocean  $  on  the  north  by  the  Oro- 
nooko  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Amazons  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Rio-negro,  which  joins  thofe  two  rivers 
the  largeft  in  South-America.  Guiana,  in  this 
pofition,  may  be  confidered  as  an  iftand,  at  leaft 
two  hundred  leagues  over  from  north  to  fouthy 
and  above  three  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft. 
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The  people,  who  roved  about  this  vail  traft,  fo 
fortunately  bounded,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  were  divided  into  feveral  nations,  none 
of  which  were  very  numerous.  Their  manners 
were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  favages  of  the  foutherrl 
continent.  The  Caribs  only,  who  from  their  num¬ 
bers  and  courage  were  more  turbulent  than  the  reft, 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  byaremarkable  cuftom  in 
the  choice  of  their  chiefs.  To  be  qualified  to  go¬ 
vern  fuch  a  people,  it  was  neceftfary  a  man  fhouM 
have  more  ftrength,  more  intrepidity,  and  more 
knowledge,  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren  ;  and  that 
he  fhould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  thefe 
fuperior  qualifications. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  afpired  to  the  honour 
of  commanding  his  brethren,  muft  previoufly  be 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  places  fit  for  hunting 
and  flfhing,  and  with  all  the  fprings  and  roads.  He 
was  obliged  to  endure  long  and  fevere  fafts ;  and 
was  afterwards  expofed  to  carry  burdens  of  an 
enormous  weight.  He  ufed  to  pafs  feveral  nights 
as  a  centinel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  carbet  or 
principal  hut.  He  was  buried  up  to  the  waift  in  an 
ant’s  neft,  where  he  remained  for  a  confiderable 
time  expofed  to  (harp  and  bloody  filings.  If  in 
all  thefe  fituations  he  fliewed  a  ftrength  and  forti¬ 
tude  fit  to  fupport  the  dangers  and  hardfhips  in¬ 
cident  to  the  lives  of  favages;  if  he  was  one 
who  could  endure  every  thing,  and  fear  nothing ; 
he  was  declared  fit  to  be  their  chief.  He 
withdrew,  howrever,  as  if  confcious  of  what 
his  intended  dignity  required,  and  concealed  him- 
felf  under  thick  bufhes.  The  people  went  out  to 
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book  feek  him  in  a  retreat,  which  made  him  more  deferv- 
^  _  i  ing  of  the  poft  he  feemed  to  decline.  Each  of  the  , 

affiftants  trod  upon  his  head,  to  fhew  him,  that,  be- 
in or  raifed  from  the  dull  by  his  equals,  it  was  in 
their  power  to  fink  him  into  it  again,  if  ever  hp 
fhould  be  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  his  ftation. 
Such  was  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  After 
this  political  lefTon,  all  the  bov/s  and  arrows  were 
thrown  at  his  feet ;  and  the  nation  was  obedient  to 
his  laws,  or  rather  to  his  example. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,,  when  the 
Spaniard  Alphonfo  de  Ojeda  firft  landed  there  in 
1499,  with  Americus  Vefpucius  and  John  de  la 
Cofa.  He  went  over  a  part  of  it ;  but  this  expe¬ 
dition  afforded  him  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge 
of  fo  vaft  a  couhtry.  Many  others  were  under¬ 
taken  at  a  greater  expence,  but  turned  out  ftill 
more  unfuccefsful.  They  were,  however,  ftill 
continued,  from  a  motive  which  ever  did  and  ever 
will  deceive  mankind. 

A  report  prevailed,  though  its  origin  could  not 
be  dilbovered,  that,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana, 
there  was  a  country  known  by  the  name  of  del. 
J^ovcido ,  which  contained  immenft  riches  in  gold 
and  precious  ftones ;  more  mines  and  treafures  than 
ever  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  found.  This  fable  not 
only  inflamed  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  but  fired  every  nation  in  Europe. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  particular,  one  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  in  a  country 
abounding  in  fmgular  characters,  was  feized  with 
this  enthufrafm.  Pie  was  paffionately  fond  of  every 

thing,  that  was  magnificent  j.  he  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
u  tion 
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tion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  greateft  men ;  he  had 
more  knowledge  than  thofe  whofe  immediate  pur- 
ltiit  was  learning ;  he  poffeffed  a  freedom  of  think¬ 
ing  uncommon  in  thofe  days ;  and  had  a  kind  of 
romantic  turn  in  his  fentiments  and  behaviour. 
This  determined  him>  in  1595,  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  Guiana ;  but  he  returned  without  dis¬ 
covering  any  thing  relative  to  the  object  of  his 
voyage.  On  his  return,  however,  he  publifhed 
an  account,  full  of  the  moft  brilliant  impoftures 
that  ever  amufed  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

The  French  had  not  waited  for  this  deceitful 
account  to  turn  their  views  towards  fo  celebrated 
a  country.  They  had  long  before  adopted  the  ge¬ 
neral  prejudice  with  a  vivacity  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  While  the  hopes  of  their  rivals  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  fide  of  the  Oronooko,  they  fought 
to  realize  their  own  expedlations  upon  the  river 
Amazon.  After  many  fruitlefs  excurfions,  they  at 
length  fettled  on  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  in  1 635. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen,  thinking  that  this 
fettlement  might  prove  advantageous,  united  their 
flock  in  1643.  They  intrufled  their  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  a  ferocious  difpofition,  named 
Poncet  deBretigny,  who,  having  declared  war  both 
againfl  the  colonifts  and  the  favages,  was  foon 
maffacred.  This  cataflrophe  having  checked  the 
ardour  of  the  affociates,  a  new  company  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  1651,  which Teemed  to  promife  to  be 
much  more  confiderable  than  the  former.  They 
let  out  with  fo  large  a  capital  as  to  enable  them  to 
colledt,  in  Paris  itfelf,  feven  or  eight  hundred  colo¬ 
nies.  Thefe  embarked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to 
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o  o  K.  fa;|  down  to  Havre  de  Grace.  Unfortunately,  the 
virtuous  Abbe  de  Marivault,  who  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  promoter  of  this  undertaking,  and  was  to 
have  had  the  management  of  it  as  dire<5lor-general, 
was  drowned  as  he  was  ftepping  into  his  boat. 
Roiville,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  who  was 
going  over  to  Cayenne  as  general,  was  affaffinated 
in  the  paffage.  Twelve  of  the  principal  adven¬ 
turers,  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  this  ad,  and 
had  undertaken  to  put  the  colony  into  a  dourifhing 
condition,  behaved  there  in  as  atrocious  a  manner 
as  might  be  expeded  from  fo  horrid  a  beginning. 
They  hanged  one  of  their  own  number ;  two  died ; 
three  were  banifhed  to  a  defart  Hand  ;  the  reft 
abandoned  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  excefs.  The. 
commandant  of  the  citadel  deferted  to  the  Dutch 
with  part  of  his  garrifon.  The  remainder,  that 
had  efcaped  hunger,  poverty,  and  the  fury  of  the 
lavages,  which  had  been  rouzed  by  numberlefs 
provocations,  thought  themfelves  happy  in  being 
able  to  get  over  to  the  Leeward  Hands  in  a  boat, 
and  two  canoes.  They  abandoned  the  fort,  am- 
munition,  arms,  and  merchandife,  with  five  or  fix 
hundred  dead  bodies  of  their  wretched  compa¬ 
nions,  fifteen  months  after  they  had  landed  on 
the  ifland. 

‘A  new  company  was  formed  in  1663,  under  the 
dire6tion  of  La  Barre,  mailer  of  requefts.  Their 
capital  was  no  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres  *.  The  affiftance,  they  obtained  from  the 
miniftry,  enabled  them  to  expel  the  Dutch,  who,, 
under  the  conduct  of  Spranger,had  taken  pofTeftion 
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of  the  lands  granted  to  them,  after  they  had  been  B  £  °  k 

evacuated  by  their  countrymen.  A  year  after,  this  v - 

inconfiderable  body  made  a  part  of  the  great  com¬ 
pany  which  united  the  poffeftlons  and  privileges  of 
all  the  reft.  Cayenne  returned  into  the  hands  of 
government  at  that  happy  period  which  reftored 
freedom  to  all  the  colonies.  It  was  taken  in  1667 
by  the  Englifh,  and  in  1676  by  the  Dutch;  but 
has  never  even  been  attacked  fince  that  time. 

This  fettlement,  fo  often  overturned,  had  but 
juft  begun  to  be  re-eftablifhed,  and  to  enjoy  fome 
tranquillity,  when  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
its  fuccefs.  Some  pirates,  laden  with  fpoils  they 
had  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came  and  fixed 
there ;  and,  what  was  of  greater  confequence,  re- 
i  folved  to  employ  their  treafures  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands.  It  was  probable,  that  their  plan  would 
be  profecuted  with  vigour,  becaufe  their  means 
were  great;  when  DucaiTe,  who  was  reputed  an 
able  leam an,  came  with  fome  fhips,  in  1688,  and 
propofed  to  them  the  plundering  of  Surinam.  This 
excited  their  natural  turn  for  plunder ;  the  new  co- 
lonifts  became  pirates  again,  and  almoft  all  the  in** 
j  habitants  followed  their  example. 

The  expedition  proved  unfortunate.  Some  of 
the  befiegers  fell  in  the  attack ;  the  reft  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  lent  to  the  Caribbee  i Hands-,  where 
they  fettled.  The  colony  has  never  recovered  this 
lofs.  Far  from  extending  into  Guiana,  it  has  never 
been  in  a  profperous  ftate  at  Cayenne. 

This  ifland  is  only  parted  from  the  continent  by 
two  rivers ;  and  may  be  about  fixteen  leagues  in 
circumference.  By  a  particular  formation,  very 
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B  k  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  iflands,  and  which  renders 
it  little  fit  to  be  inhabited,  the  land  is  high  near 
the  water  fide,  and  low  in  the  middle.  Hence  it  is 
interfered  with  fo  many  moraffes,  that  all  commu¬ 
nication  is  impracticable,  without  taking  a  great 
circuit.  Until  the  lands  that  are  under  water  are 
drained,  and  fecured  from  future  inundations  by 
dykes  properly  railed,  there  will  be  no  place  fit 
for  culture,  except  the  rifing  grounds.  There  are 
fome  fmall  tradts  of  an  excellent  foil  to  be  found 
there  3  but  the  generality  is  dry,  fandy,  and  foon 
exhaufted.  The  only  town  in  the  colony  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  covert- way,  a  large  ditch,  a  very  good 
mud  rampart,  and  five  baftions.  In  the  middle  of 
the  town  is  a  pretty  confiderable  eminence  3  of 
which  a  redoubt  has  been  made  that  is  called  the 
fort,  where  forty  men  might  capitulate  after  the 
place  had  been  taken.  The  entrance  into  the 
harbour  is  through  a  narrow  channel  3  and  fhips 
can  only  get  in  at  high  water  through  the  rocks 
and  reefs  that  are  fcattered  about  this  pafs. 

The  firfl  produce  of  Cayenne  was  the  arnotto. 
This  is  a  red  dye,  called  by  the  Spaniards  achiote , 
into  which  they  dip  the  white  wool,  whatever  co¬ 
lour  they  intend  to  give  it.  The  tree  that  yields 
this  dye  has  a  reddifh  bark,  and  large,  flrong,  and 
hard  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  is  as  high  as 
a  plumb-tree,  and  more  bulky.  The  flowers,  that 
grow  in  bunches,  not  unlike  wild  rofes,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  twice  a  year  by  pods  as  prickly  as  the  fhell 
of  a  chefnut,  but  fmaller.  They  contain  fome  little 
feeds  of  a  pale  red,  and  thefe  make  the  arnotto, 
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As  foon  as  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  pods  that  grow  E  °  K 
in  a  bunch  opens  of  itfelf,  the  reft  may  be  gathered.  ^ 1 
All  the  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  thrown 
dire&ly  into  large  troughs,  full  of  water.  When 
the  fermentation  begins,  the  feeds  are  to  be  bruifed 
feveral  times  with  wooden  peftles,  till  the  fkin  is 
entirely  taken  off.  The  whole  is  then  poured  into 
fieves  made  of  rufhes,  which  retain  all  the  folid 
parts,  and  let  out  a  thick,  reddifh,  and  fetid  li¬ 
quor  into  iron  coppers  prepared  to  receive  it.  As 
it  boils,  the  fcum  is  fkimmed  off,  and  kept  in 
large  pans.  When  the  liquor  yields  no  more  fcum, 
it  is  thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  and  the  fcum  poured 
back  into  the  copper. 

This  fcum,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  muft  be  conftantly  ftirred  with  a 
wooden  fpatula,  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the 
copper,  or  turning  black.  When  it  is  boiled 
enough,  and  fomewhat  hardened,  it  is  fprcad  upon 
boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made  up  into  cakes  of 
two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  is  finifhed. 

From  the  culture  of  the  arnotto,  Cayenne  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  that  of  cotton,  of  indigo,  and  at  laft  of 
if  gar.  It  was  the  firft  of  all  the  French  colo¬ 
nies  that  attempted  to  grow  coffee;  which  was 
brought  thither  in  1721  by  fame  deferters,  who 
purchafed  their  pardon  by  conveying  it  from  Suri¬ 
nam,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  after,  they  planted  cocoa.  In  1 7  5  260,541 

pounds  weight  of  arnotto,  80,363  pounds  of  fugar, 
l7  >9l  9  pounds  of  cotton,  26,88 1  pounds  of  coflee, 
j  1,  <2 1 6  pounds  of  cocoa,  618  trees  for  timber,  and 
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104  planks,  were  exported  from  the  colony.  All 
thefe  articles  were  the  refult  of  the  labour  of  ninety 
French  families,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  fifteen  hundred  blacks;  which  made  up 
the  whole  of  the  colony. 

Such,  and  weaker  ftill,  was  the  flate  of  Cayenne, 
when,  in  1763,  the  court  of  Verfailles  endeavoured 
to  render  it  extremely  flourifhing,  by  a  fyftem  which 
occafioned  a  general  aftonifhment,  The  French 
had  then  juft  emerged  from  the  horrors  of  an  un- 
fuccefsful  war.  The  fituation  of  affairs  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  miniftry  to  purchafe  peace  with  the  cef- 
fion  of  feveral  important  colonies.  It  appeared 
equally  neceffary  to  make  the  nation  forget  her 
diftreftes,  and  the  errors  that  had  been  the  caufe 
of  them.  The  profpett  of  better  fortune  might 
amufe  the  people,  and  fflence  their  clamours;  while 
their  attention  was  removed  from  poffeftions  the 
nation  had  loft,  and  turned  towards  Guiana,  which, 
it  was  pretended,  would  compenfate  all  their  mif- 
fortunes. 

This  vaft  country,  which  was  long  diftingui'fhed 
by  the  pompous  title  of  Equinoflial  France,  was 
not  the  foie  property  of  that  power,  as  fhe  had  for-: 
merly  pretended.  The  Dutch,  by  fettling  to  the 
North,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  South,  had  con-, 
fined  the  French  between  the  rivers  of  Maroni 
and  Vincent  Pincon;  which  limits  were  fixed  by 
feveral  treaties,  Thefe  boundaries  were  equally  di- 
ftant  from  Cayenne ;  and  the  extent  between  them 
comprehends  no  Jefs  than  a  hundred  leagues  of  the 
fea  coaft?  The  navigation  along  this  coaft  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficulty  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
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currents,  and  is  continually  obftruCted  by  fmall  B  K 
iflands,  banks  of  fand,  and  of  hardened  mud,  and 
by  ftrong  mangroves  clorely  entangled  that  extend 
two  or  three  leagues  into  the  lea.  There  is  no 
harbour,  and  few  places  where  fhips  can  lands  and 
the  lighted;  Hoops  often  meet  with  infuperable  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  large  and  numerous  rivers  that  water 
this  continent  are  not  more  navigable.  Their  bed 
in  many  places  is  barred  by  vail  rocks,  which 
makes  it  impoflible  to  fail  through  them.  The 
fhore,  which  is  generally  flat,  is  rnoftly  overflowed 
by  the  fpring-tides.  In  the  inland  country,  moll 
of  the  low  lands  become  morafles  alfo  in  the 
rainy  feafon.  Then  there  is  no  fafety  but  upon  the 
higher  grounds.  Thefe  inundations,  however,  that 
fufpend  all  the  labours  of  hulbandry,  contribute  to 
render  the  heat  more  fupportable,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  that  malignant  influence  upon  the  climate 
which  might  be  apprehended  from  them.  Uncer¬ 
tain  conjectures  can  only  be  formed  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  inland  parts,  That  of  the  fea-coaft 
may  amount  to  nine  or  ten  thoufand  men,  divided 
into  feveral  nations,  the  molt  powerful  of  which 
are  the  Galibis.  Some  miflionaries,  by  great  at¬ 
tention  and  perfeverance,  have  found  means  to  fix 
fome  of  thofe  roving  nations,  and  even  to  recon-> 
cile  them  to  the  French,  againft  whom  they  had 
with  reafon  entertained  the  ftrongeft  prejudices. 

The  flrfl;  adventurers  who  frequented  this  country, 
took  away  or  bought  men,  whom  they  condemn¬ 
ed  to  the  hardell  labours  of  flavery  on  the  very 
foil  where  they  were  born  free,  or  fold  them  to  the 
eolonifts  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  Their  common 
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price  at  firft  was  twenty  piftoles  *  a  head.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  the  inhabitants,  they  rofe  fo  exorbitantly 
in  their  demands,  that  no  purchafers  could  be 
found.  It  was  thought  preferable  to  purchafe  ne¬ 
groes,  who  were  almoft  as  expert  at  hunting  and 
fifhing,  and  better  {killed  in  the  labours  of  the 
great  plantations  that  were  then  carrying  on  in 
every  part. 

Guiana,  as  we  have  defcribed  it,  appeared  a 
very  valuable  refource  to  the  French  miniftry,  re¬ 
duced  as  they  were  to  the  neceffity  of  correcting 
the  great  miftakes  they  had  committed.  A  few 
confiderations  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  their 
motives. 

America prefents  itfelf  toEuropeunder  two  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view.  It  offers  to  thofe,  who  emi¬ 
grate  from  us,  two  zones  to  be  peopled  and  culti¬ 
vated,  the  torrid,  and  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
The  Hrft,  more  fruitful,  and  richer,  but  merely  fo 
in  articles  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  mu  ft  there¬ 
fore  have  afforded  the  brighteftprolpecb,  and  fooner 
given  a  more  extenfive  influence  to  thofe  powers 
that  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  This  zone 
being  more  apparently  calculated  for  defpotifm, 
becaufe  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  foil,  difpofe  men  to  become  Haves  for  the  fake 
of  eafe  and  pleafure,  was  therefore  moft  fit  to  be  in 
the  poffeffion  of  abfolute  monarchies,  and  to  be 
peopled  with  Haves,  who  fhould  only  cultivate 
fuch  productions  as  were  proper  to  enervate  the 
vigour  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  by  increafing  the 
number  of  our  moft  lively  fenfations.  The  mines 
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that  abound  there,  affording  the  means  of  obtain-  B  °  o  k 
ing  wealth  without  labour,  muft  naturally  haften  u— / 
the  decay  of  dates,  by  the  occafion  they  afford  of 
exciting  our  defires  and  our  facility  of  enjoyments. 

The  nations  that  inhabit  that  zone  muft,  therefore, 
either  fink  into  indolence,  or  engage  in  undertak¬ 
ings  fuggefted  by  an  ambition  which  becomes  fo 
much  the  more  dangerous  from  its  firft  fucceffes. 

As  thofe  dates  miftook  the  confequences  or  figns 
of  wealth  for  the  original  fource  and  caufe  of  poli¬ 
tical  ftrength,  they  imagined,  that  with  money  they 
could  keep  the  nations  in  their  pay,  as  they  kept 
the  negroes  in  their  chains ;  and  never  confidered 
that  the  very  means  which  would  procure  them 
allies,  would  turn  them  into  fo  many  powerful 
enemies;  who,  uniting  their  arms  with  the  riches 
of  foreign  powers,  would  exert  this  double  rorce 
to  fubvert  the  whole. 

The  temperate  zone  of  North  America  could 
only  attract  free  and  laborious  people.  It  furnifhes 
no  productions  but  what  are  common  and  necefta- 
ry;  and  which,  for  that  very  re'afon,  are  a  conftant 
fource  of  wealth  and  ftrength.  It  favours  popula¬ 
tion,  by  fupplying  materials  for  that  quiet  and 
peaceful  fpecies  of  hufbandry  which  fixes  and  mul- 
tiolies  families ;  and,  as  it  does  not  excite  inor¬ 
dinate  defires,  is  a  fecurity  againft  invafion.  It 
reaches  through  an  immenfe  continent,  and  pre- 
fents  a  large  extent  of  country,  on  every  fide,  open 
to  navigation.  Its  coafts  are  wafned  by  a  fea  which 
is  generally  navigable,  and  abounds  with  harbouis. 

The  colonifts  are  not  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
the  mother-country ;  they  live  in  a  climate  more 

analogous 
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book  analogous  to  their  own  •,  and  in  a  fituation  that  is 


fit  for  hunting,  fifhing,  hufbandry,  and  for  all  the 


manly  exercifes  and  labours  which  improve  the 


ftrength  of  the  body,  and  are  prefervatives  againft 


the  vices  that  taint  the  mind.  Thus,  in  America, 
as  in  Europe,  the  North  will  have  the  fuperiority 
over  the  South.  The  one  will  be  covered  with  in¬ 
habitants  and  plantations :  while  the  other  will 


lavifh  its  voluptuous  liquors,  and  its  golden  mines. 


The  one  will  be  able  to  civilize  the  favage  nations 
by  their  intercourfe  with  a  free  people  the  other 


will  only  produce  a  monftrous  feeble  mixture  of  a 


race  of  (laves  with  a  nation  of  tyrants,  which  can 
never  acquire  any  degree  of  ftrength. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  fouthern  co¬ 
lonies  to  have  their  refources  for  population  and 
ftrength  in  the  North,  where  they  might  exchange 
the  commodities  of  luxury  for  thofe  of  neceftity, 
and  keep  open  a  communication  that  might  afford 
them  fuccours  if  they  were  attacked:  a  retreat  in 
cafe  they  were  defeated,  and  a  fupply  of  land-forces 
to  balance  the  weaknefs  of  their  naval  refources. 

Before  the  laft  war,  the  French  fouthern  colo¬ 
nies  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Canada,  by  its  fitua- 
pon,  the  warlike  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations  in  friendfhip  with 
the  French,  and  fond  of  the  franknefs  and  freedom 
of  their  manners,  might  balance,  or  at  lead  give 
umbrage  to.  New  England.  The  lofs  of  that  great 
continent  determined  the  French  miniftry  to  feek 
for  fupport  from  another,  Guiana  was  thought  a 
very  proper  fituation  for  this  purpofe,  if  a  free  and 
national  population  could  be  eftablifhed  there, 
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which  might  be  able  to  refill  foreign  attacks,  and, 
in  courfe  of  time,  to  furnifh  a  fpeedy  afliflance  to 
the  other  colonies,  when  circumflances  might  re¬ 
quire  it. 

Such  was  evidently  the  fyflem  of  the  minifter. 
He  did  not  imagine,  that  a  part  of  the  world  thus 
inhabited,  could  ever  enrich  the  mother-country  by 
the  produce  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  peculiar  to 
the  fouthern  colonies.  He  was  too  intelligent  not 
to  know,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  felling, 
without  complying  with  the  general  run  of  the 
market)  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  pro¬ 
ducing  faleabie  commodities  at  the  fame  rate  as 
other  nations  can  afford  them ;  and  that  labours, 
executed  by  free  men,  iriufl  of  neceffity  bear  a 
much  higher  price  than  thofe  that  are  exadled 
from  flaves. 

The  meafures  were  directed  by  an  active  mi¬ 
nifter.  As  a  wife  politician  who  does  not  facrifice 
fafety  to  wealth,  he  only  propofed  to  raife  a  bul¬ 
wark  to  protedl  the  French  poiTeffions.  As  a  phi- 
lofopher  who  feels  for  his  fellow-creatures,  who 
knows  and  refpecls  the  rights  of  humanity,  he 
wifhed  to  people  thefe  fertile  but  defert  regions 
with  free  men.  But- genius,  efpecially  when  too 
impatient  of  fuccefs,  cannot  forefee  every  circum- 
flance.  The  mi  flake  proceeded  from  fuppofing* 
that  Europeans  would  be  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  preparing  lands  for  cultivation  under 
the  torrid  zone)  that  men,  who  quitted  their  own 
country  only  in  hopes  of  living  with  greater  fatis- 
fadlion  in  another,  would  accommodate  themfelves 

to  the  precarious  fubfiftence  of  a  favage  life  in  a 

worfe 
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B  xin  K  ^or^e  climate  than  that  which  they  had  left ;  of, 
v^— i  laflly,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  eftablifh 
an  intercourfe  of  importance  between  Guiana  and 
the  French  iflands. 

/ 

This  bad  fyflem,  which  the  government  was 
drawn  into  by  a ;  fet  ~©f  enterpril&g  men,  who 
were  either  mifled  by  their  prefumption,  or  who 
facrificed  the  public  good  to  their  own  private 
views,  was  as  extravagantly  executed  as  it  had 
been  inconfiderately  adopted.  Every  thing  was 
blended  together,  without  any  principle  oflegilla- 
tion,  and  without  confidering  in  what  manner  Na¬ 
ture  had  adapted  the  feveral  lands  to  the  men  who 
were  to. inhabit  them.  The  inhabitants  were  di- 
video  into  two  clalfes,  the  proprietors  and  the  mer¬ 
cenaries.  It  was  not  confidered,  that  this  division, 
at  prefent  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  and  in  moll  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  was  the  confequence  of  wars,  of  re¬ 
volutions,  and  of  the  numberlefs  chances  which 
time  produces  i  that  it  was  the  effecT  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  civilization,  not  the  bafis  and  foundation 
of  fociety,  which  in  its  origin  requires  that  all  its 
members  Ihould  have  fome  property.  Colonies, 
which  are  new  populations  and  new  focieties, 
ought  to  adhere  to  this  fundamental  rule.  It  was 
broken  through  at  the  very  firfl  ellablilhment  of 
the  colony,  by  allotting  lands  in  Guiana  to  thofe 
only  who  were  able  to  advance  a  certain  fund  for 
the  cultivation  of  them.  Others,  whofe  defires 
were  tempted  with  uncertain  hopes,  were  excluded 
from  this  divifion  of  lands.  This  was  an  error 
equally  contrary  to  found  policy  and  humanity. 
Had  a  portion  of  land  been  given  to  every  new  in¬ 
habitant 
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habitant  that  was  fent  over  to  this  barren  and  de-  B  ^  °  K 

fert  country,  each  perfon  would  have  cultivated  his  v _ 

own  fpot  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength  or  abilities ; 
one,  by  the  means  his  money  would  have  afforded 
him;  another,  by  his  own  labour.  It  was  neceifary 
that  thofe,  who  were  poffeffed  of  a  capital,  fhould 
neither  be  difcouraged,  becaufe  they  were  men  of 
great  importance  to  a  rifing  colony;  nor  that  they 
fhould-  have  an  exclufive  preference  given  them, 
left  it  fhould  prevent  them  from  having  affiftants 
who  might  be  willing  to  be  dependent  on  them.  It 
was  alfo  indifpenfably  neceffary,  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  new  colony  fhould  be  offered  fome  pro¬ 
perty,  with  which  he  might  employ  his  labour,  his 
induftry,  his  money;  in  a  word,  his  greater  or 
leffer  powers  to  his  advantage.  It  ought  to  have 
been  forefeen,  that  Europeans,  in  whatever  fitua- 
tion  they  were,  would  not  quit  their  own  country, 
but  with  the  hopes  of  improving  their  fortune; 
and  that  deceiving  their  hopes  and  confidence  in 
this  refpeft,  would  be  an  effeftual  way  to  ruin  the 
colony  intended  to  be  eftablifhed. 

In  vain  did  government  fupply  the  colonifts  with 
two  years  fubfiftence.  This  was  too  great  a  fupply 
at  one  time.  It  muft  fpoil,  either  in  the  tranfport, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The  very  paffage  in 
which  fome  part  muft  be  confumed,  and  the  reft 
injured,  could  not  but  make  thefe  provifions  dear, 
fcarce,  and  noxious.  A  hot  climate,  and  a  damp 
country,  would  be  additional  caufes  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  among  the  provifions,  and  of  ficknefs  and 
mortality  among  the  men.  It  would  have  been 
a  folly  to  pretend  to  carry  over  from  Europe 

to 
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to  Guiana  a  fufficient  quantity  of  live  cattle,  to 
furnifh  frefh  meat  every  day  for  a  numerous  co¬ 
lony.  Moil  of  them  would  have  died,  either  in 
the  p  adage,  or  at  their  arrival  ;  for,  as  animals  are 
more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  nature, 
they  are  the  more  affie&ed  by  the  Hidden  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  air,  anci  by  the  change  of  climate 
and  food. 

The  increafe  of  cattle  fhould  have  preceded  that 
of  men.  Both  fliould  have  multiplied  by  degrees ; 
and  the  feeds  of  culture  in  that  diflant  region 
fliould  have  been  firfl:  prepared,  before  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  become  too  numerous.  The  firfl  ex¬ 
ports  fliould  have  been  inconfiderable,  and  attended 
with  every  advance,  every  afliflance  neceffary  for 
clearing  the  lands.  In  proportion  as  the  infant 
colony  fliould  have  produced  enough,  and  even 
more  than  was  neceffary  for  its  own  confumption, 
the  purchafe  of  the  overplus  would  have  become  a 
fource  of  increafe.  Agriculture  and  population 
would  then  have  mutually  aflifled  and  promoted 
each  other.  The  new  colonifls  would  have  excited 
others  to  follow  their  example ;  and  fociety,  like 
individuals,  would  have  arrived  at  its  proper  flrength 

and  maturity  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years. 

These  very  plain  and  natural  reflections  never 
occurred  to  the  contrivers  of  this  fcheme.  Twelve 
thoufand  men,  after  a  tedious  navigation,  were 
landed  upon  dreary  and  mhofpitable  fliores.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  alrnofl  throughout  the  torrid 
zone,  the  year  is  divided  into  two  feafons,  the  dry, 
and  the  rainy.  In  Guiana,  Rich  heavy  rains  fail, 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 

May, 


May,  that  the  lands  are  either  overflowed,  or  at  B  °XI°_ K 

leaft  unfit  for  tillage.  Had  the  new  c'olonifts  ar-  ' - v — 1 

rived  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  fealbn,  and 
been  placed  on  the  lands  deftined  for  them,  they 
would  have  had  time  to  put  their  habitations  in 
order,  to  cut  down  or  burn  the  woods,  and  to 
plough  and  Tow  their  fields. 

For  want  of  thele  precautions*  they  knew  not 

where  to  beftow  fuch  multitudes  of  people  as  were 
conftantly  pouring  in  juft  at  the  rainy  feafon.  The 
ifland  of  Cayenne  might  have  been  a  proper  place 
for  the  reception  and  refrelhment  of  the  new¬ 
comers*  till  they  could  have  been  difpofed  of; 
there  they  might  have  found  lodging  and  afliftancc. 

But  the  falfe  opinion  which  prevailed,  that  the 
j  new  colony  muft  not  be  intermixed  with  the  old, 
deprived  them  of  this  refource*  In  confequence 
of  this  prejudice*  twelve  thouland  men*  devoted 
to  deftruflion*  were  landed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kourou*  on  a  ridge  of  fand*  amidft  a  number  ox 
unwholefome  little  iflands*  and  only  ftieltereo.  un¬ 
der  a  miferable  awning.  In  this  fituation*  totaiiy 
inactive,  and  weary  of  exiftence,  they  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  all  the  irregularities  that  idlenelo  ^e- 
ceftarily  produces  among  men  of  the  loweft  ckus* 
removed  far  from  their  native  country,  and  placed 
under  a  foreign  fky:  there  they  fell  into  a  ftate  of 
mifery,  and  were  feizedwith  contagious  diftempers* 

|  the  neceflary  confluences  of  fuch  a  fituation;  and 
their  wretched  life  was  at  length  terminated  in  all 
the  horrors  of  defpair.  Their  fate  will  ever  cad 
aloud  for  vengeance  on  thofe  wrho  eithei  invented. 


or  promoted  this  deftrucnve  fcheme* 
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which,  though  attended  with  fuch  confiderable  ex^ 
pences,  terminated  in  the  fudden  deftruction  offo 
many  unfortunate  men ;  as  if  the  devaftations  of 
war,  which  they  were  intended  to  repair,  had. not 
fwept  away  a  fufficient  number  in  the  courfe  of 
eight  years. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete. . 
this  horrid  tragedy,  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  had  - 
efcaped  this  dreadful  calamity,  were  waflied  away, 
by  the  floods.  They  were  diftributed  upon  lands, 
where  they  were  overflowed  at  the  return  of  the 
rains,  and  every  one  of  them  perifhed,  without 
leaving  behind  them  any  pofterity,  or  the  leaft 


trace  of  their  memory. 

The  flate  has.  deeply  lamented  this,  lofs,  and  has 
impeached  and  punifhed  the  principal  author  of 
it.  But  how  dreadful  is  it  for  our  country,  for 
the  fubiects,  for  every  man  who  is  interefled  in 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  fee  them  thus 
lavished  upon  ruinous  enterprifes  by  an  abfurd 
jealoufy  of  authority,  which  enjoins  the  moft  rigo¬ 
rous  fecrecy  upon  all  public  operations.  Is  it  not 
then  the  mterefr  of  the  whole  nation  that  her  rulers 
fhould  be  well  informed  ?  And  how  can  they  be  fo, 
but  from  collecting  general  information?  Why 
fhould  projects,  of  which  the  people  are  to  be  both 
the  object;  and  the  inftrument,  be  concealed  from 
them?  Can  the  will  be  commanded  without  the 
judgment,  or  can  weinfpire  courage  without  con¬ 
fidence?  The  only  true  information  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  public  writings,  where  truth  appears 
undifguifed,  and  falfehood  fears  to  be  detected. 
Secret  memoirs,  private  fchemes,  are  commonly 

the 
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the  work  of  artful  and  interefted  men,  who  infinuate 
themfelves  into  the, cabinets  of  perfons  in  admi- 
nitration  by  dark,  oblique,  and  indirect  ways. 
When  a  prince  or  a  minifter  has  adted  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  enlightened  men  ; 
if  he  is  unfortunate,  he  cannot  on  any  account  be 
blamed.  But,  when  enterprifes  are  undertaken 
without  the  advice  or  againft  the  fenfe  of  the 
people  5  when  events  are  brought  on  unknown  to 
thofewhofe  lives  and  fortunes  are  expofed  by  them : 
what  can  this  be  but  a  fecret  league,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  few  individuals,  againft  fociety  in  gene¬ 
ral  ?  Can  it  be  poftible,  that. authority  fhould  think 
itfelf  degraded  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  citi¬ 
zens?  Or  will  men  in  power  for  ever  treat  the 
reft  of  mankind  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt,  as  not  even  to  defire  that  the  injuries  they 
have  done  them  fhould  be  forgiven  ? 

What  has  been  the  confequence  of  that  ca- 
taftrophe,  in  which  fo  many  fubjedls,  fo  many 
foreigners,  have  been  facrificed  to  the  illufions 
of  the  French  Miniftry  with  refped  to  Guiana  ? 
This  unhappy  climate  has  been  inveighed  againft 
with  all  the  rancour  with  which  refentment  and 
misfortune  can  aggravate  its  real  evils.  It  has 
been  afferted,  that  colonies  would  never  be  brought 
to  flourifh  there,  even  if  thofe  very  principles  of 
culture- and  adminiftration,  by  which  all  other  co¬ 
lonies  have  profpered  were  to  be  adopted.  This 
opinion  is  grounded  upon  the  barrennefs  of  the 
foil,  the  exceffive  dampnefs  of  the  climate,  the 
prodigious  fwarms  of  ants  that  irifeft  the  country, 
and  the  facility  the  flaves  have  of  deferring  from 
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the  manufadures.  Thefe  complaints  are  in  fome 
degree  true,  but  fomewhat  exaggerated. 

Because  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  is  not  very  fer¬ 
tile,  it  cannot  fureiy  without  injuftice  be  inferred, 
that  the  neighbouring  continent  is  entirely  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Thofe,  who  make  this  inference,  have 
onlyobferved  the  marfhy  coafts  of  thisvaft  country. 
But  thofe  who  have  penetrated  into  the  inland 
parts,  are  of  a  very  different  opinion:  and  the  few 
experiments  already  made,  contradid  a  prejudice 
founded  merely  on  the  firft  appearances. 

The  apprehenfions  arifing  from  the  duration  of 
the  rains  are  not  fo  ill-grounded.  This  defed  in 
the  feafons  endangers  the  lives  of  the  cultivators, 
lucre afes  the  fatigues  of  their  labour,  and  renders 
their  crops  precarious,  efpecially  that  of  fugar, 
which  has  hitherto  been  lefs  plentiful  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  comes 
from  the  iflands.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  inundations  will  in  a  great  meafure  fubfide, 
when  the  woods  are  cleared  away,  which  have  co¬ 
vered  thefe  vaft  deferts  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Trees  attrad  the  rains  and  dews;  and 
keep  the  ground  damp  by  excluding  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  If  we  remove  thefe  great  vegetables, 
which  by  their  deep  roots  and  wide-extended  bows, 
abforbandpump  up  all  thqjuices  of  vegetation  that 
circulate  either  in  the  internal  part,  or  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  of  the  globe,  nothing  will  remain  but  a 
rnoifture  which  will  be  ferviceable  to  the  planta¬ 


tions. 

At  prefent  the  greater  part  of  them  are  over¬ 
run  with  ants,  and  many  to  inch  a  degree  as 
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fometimes  to  baffle  the  greateft  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
But  this  is  an  evil  that  every  new  fettlement 
in  America  has  experienced,  and  which  in  time 
they  have  been  freed  from.  Many  do  not  now 
fuffer  any  inconvenience  from  it;  the  reft  but  lit¬ 
tle.  Guiana  will  be  lefs  fiibjedi  to  it,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  lands  are  cleared. 

As  to  the  negroes,  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
their  running  away,  of  their  collecting  together  in  a 
body,  and  intrenching  themfelves  in  the  woods,  it 
is  the  tyranny  of  their  matters  that  compels  them 
to  it.  No  doubt  this  inconvenience  is  greater  on 
the  continent  than  in  the  iflands ;  but  the  defer- 
tion  of  thefe  unhappy  men  will  be  prevented  when¬ 
ever  their  condition  is  made  tolerable.  The  law  of 
necefflty,  which  reftrains  even  tyrants,  will  pre- 
feribe  that  moderation  in  Guiana  that  humanity 
alone  fhould  infpire  every  where. 

The  obftacle  leaft  attended  to,  though  the  moll 
infuperable  of  all,  is  the  difficulty,  nay  the  impof- 
fibility,  of  undertaking  any  confiderable  plantations 
on  the  coaft  of  Guiana.  That  coaft  which  lies  to 
the  South  of  Cayenne,  for  the  lpace  of  twenty 
leagues,  prefen ts  only  a  marffiy  ground,  which  is 
overflowed  by  the  tides  twice  a  month,  at  the  new 
and  full  moon,  and  dried  up  again  in  the  interval 
between  thefe  two  periods.  The  coaft,  on  the 
North,  is  conftantly  under  water  for  fix  months  in 
the  year,  and  its  fertility  muft  therefore  be  very 
precarious.  The  fugar-cane  dies  there  the  firft 
time  it  bears,  which  increafes  labour  without  aug¬ 
menting  the  produce.  In  other  refpedts  this  part 
of  the  coaft  is  alfo  very  unwholefome.  An  eafterlv 
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B  xiii  K  winc^  conftantly  drives  thither  all  the  malignant 
— J  vapours  which  the  heat  of  the  fun  draws  from  the 
fwampy  grounds  of  the  fouthern  cdaft. 

The  rivers  of  Cayenne,  Aprouac,  Oyapoko, 
Kourou,  and  Maroni,  are  not  fiibjeflto  the  fame, 
inconveniences  in  their  courfe.  Upon  the  river 
Sinemary  there  hill  are  five  or  fix  hundred  men 
fubfifting,  who  efcaped  from  the  general  drfafcers. 
of  the  colony.  They  enjoy  the  mod  perfect  health; 
their  little  plantations  fucceed  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  wifhes ;  and  the  increafe  of  their  cattle  is  pro¬ 
digious.  The  fame  advantages  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  higheft  borders  of  the  other  rivers ;  fome 
of  them  are  even  more  fit  for  navigation,  either  irt 
boats,  or  fmall  veffels. 

All  thefe  difcuffions  evidently  fhew  that  France 
ought  not  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  Guiana. 
At  firft,  the  fugar  will  be  watery  and  infipid,  and 
there  will  be  but  little  of  it ;  but  it  has  feidom 
been  better  in  any  grounds  that  have  been  newly 
cleared.  Coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  are  better  in 
Guiana  than  in  the  Caribbee  iflands.  Tobacco 
muff  thrive  there.  Indigo,  which  formerly  grew 
there  in  great  plenty,  has  degenerated,  but  may  be 
retrieved  by  frefh  feeds  from  St.  Domingo.  The 
arnotto  is  of  little  value  there,  but  the  fale  of  it  is 
certain.  The  Vanilla  is  the  natural  produce  of 
the  country;  but  no  profit  has  been  hitherto  made 
of  it,  becaufe  the  pods  rot  as  foon  as  they  are  ga¬ 
thered.  It  would,  however,  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
inquire  into  the  method  of  managing  the  trees 
that  bear  it,  and  to  enrich  Guiana  with  this 
branch  of  trade. 
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"Large  exportations  of  rice,  wood,  cattle,  and  B  ^  k 
fait  Mi,  can  hardly  be  expected  from  thence.  The 
colony  might,  indeed,  attempt  thefe  things;  but 
a  good  market  would  be  wanting.  The  only  one 
within  a  proper  diflance  would  be  the  French 
windward  iilands,  and  this  could  never  be  very 
confiderable.  Thofe  fettlements  having  nothing  to 
give  in  exchange  for  thefe  commodities,  the  ex- 
pences  of  navigation  would  neceffarily  make  the 
trade  very  inconfiderable. 

But  flill  this  lafh  connection  may  fail,  and  yet 
that  between  Guiana  and  the  mother-country  will 
not  fuffer  in  the  leaft.  The  whole  will  depend 
upon  the  encouragement  the  court  of  Verfailles 
may  beftowupon  the  eflabliihment.  It  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  more  difficulties  than  that  of  Surinam 
was,  where  more  conftant  labour  and  greater  means 
have  never  produced  fo  much  increafe  as  in  the 
ifiands.  Yet  Surinam  is  at  this  day  covered  with 
rich  plantations.  Why  fiiould  not  trance  give 
Guiana  the  fame  advantages  as  this  colony  of  the 
Dutch  enjoys  ?  This  may  be  done  by  bellowing 
fuch  affiflance  and  gratuities  as  every  ftate  ought 
to  difpenfe  when  large  traCls  of  land,  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  of  great  utility,  are  to  be  cleared. 

Thefe  clearings  of  rude  lands  are  in  reality,  as  it 
were,  fo  many  conquefts  over  a  chaos  of  confufion, 
for  the  general  advantage  of  mankind;  different 
from  thofe  conquefts  by  which  whole  provinces  are 
depopulated  and  laid  wafte,  in  order  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  them  ;  which  coff  the  blood  of  two  na¬ 
tions  to  enrich  neither ;  which  muff  be  defended 
at  a  great  expence,  and  filled  with  troops  lor  many 
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B  xjh  K  aSes^  before  the  poffeiTion  of  them  can  be  quietly 
v-w  fecured.  Guiana  requires  nothing  but  labour  and 
inhabitants.  How  powerful  then  the  motives  for 
encouraging  both! 

This  colony  may  at  pleafure  multiply  its  cattle 

and  increafe  its  fubfiftence.  It  would  be  difficult 

1 

to  invade  it,  and  hill  more  to  block  it  up 3  it  will, 
therefore,  never  be  conquered.  The  Caribbee 
Hands,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  have  once  been 
taken,  are  looked  upon  with  regret  by  a  nation 
exafperated  at  the  rehitution  of  them.  Her  cha¬ 
grin  makes  it  probable  fhe  will  always  be  dilpofed 
to  recover  by  force  of  arms  what  fhe  has  loh  by 
negociation.  The  well-grounded  confidence  fhe 
places  in  her  navy;  and  in  the  flourifhing  condition 
of  her  northern  colonies,  will,  perhaps,  foon  en¬ 
gage  her  in  a  frefn  war,  in  order  to  retake  what 
was  given  up  at  the  lah  peace.  Should  fortune 
again  favour  the  wife  adrniniffration  of  her  happy 
government;  fhould  a  people,  encouraged  by 
victories  of  which  they  themfelves  only  reap  the 
benefits,  always  have  the  fuperiority  over  a  na¬ 
tion  that  fights  only  for  her  kings  ;  Guiana  would, 
at  lead:,  afford  a  great  refource,  where  all  fuch 
articles  as  cuftom  has  made  neceffary,  might  be 
cultivated,  and  for  which  an  extravagant  duty 
muff  be  paid  to  foreigners,  if  the  nation  cannot  be 
fupplied  with  them  from  her  own  colonies. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  fecuring 
the  advantages  which  this  fettlement  prefents.  In 
January  1769,  it  confided  only  of  1,291  freemen,* 
and  8,047  Aaves-  The  herds  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  1,923  head  of  black  cattle,  and  1,077 
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pf  {mall.  The  prqduce  of  the  colony  was  even  in* 
adequate  to  thefe  means,  inconfiderable  as  they  were,, 
becaufe  the  works  were  carried  on  by  white  men 
without  {kill,  and  blacks  under  no  degree  of  fubor- 
dination.  A  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  and  a 
better  difcipline,  will  in  time  take  place.  Till  that 
happy  period  arrives,  let  us  turn  pur  thoughts  from 
the  confideration  of  Guiana  to  that  of  St.  Lucia. 

The  Englifh  took  poffeflion  of  this  ifland  with¬ 
out  oppofition,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1639. 
They  lived  there  peaceably  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  a  {hip  of  their  own  nation,  which  had  been 
overtaken  by  a  calm  off  Dominica,  carried  off  fome 
Caribs,  who  were  come  in  their  canoes  to  bring 
them  fruit.  This  violence  occafioned  the  favages 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Martinico  to  join  the  offended 
favages  ;  and,  in  Auguft  1 640,  they  all  attacked  the 
new  colony.  In  their  fury,  they  maffacred  every 
one  that  oppofed  them.  The  few  who  efcaped 
their  vengeance,  quitted  for  ever  a  fettlement  that 
could  not  have  arrived  to  any  confiderable  degree 
of  profperity. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  before  civil  fo- 
cieties  were  formed  and  polifhed,  all  men  in  general 
had  a  common  right  to  every  thing  upon  earth. 
Every  one  was  free  to  take  what  he  pleated  for  his 
own  ufe,  and  even  to  confume  it,  if  it  were  of  a 
perifhable  nature.  The  ufe  that  was  thus  made  of 
a  common  right,  fupplied  the  place  of  property. 
As  foon  as  any  one  had  in  this  manner  taken  poi- 
(effion  of  any  thing,  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him 
by  another  without  injuflice.  It  was  in  this  point 

of  view,  which  can  only  be  applied  to  the  primi¬ 
tive 
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book  tive  ffate  of  nature,  that  the  EuroDean  nations  con- 
xm.  x . 

v— fide  red  America  when  it  was  fir  11  difcovered.  They 

paid  no  regard  to  the  natives,  and  imagined  they 

were  fufficiently  authorifed  to  feize  upon  ^ny 

country,  if  no  other  nation  of  our  continent  were 

in  udffeffion  of  it.  Such  was  conftantiy  and  uni- 

X  * 

family  the  only  public  right  obferved  in  the  new 
world,  and  which  men  have  not  fcrupled  to  avow 
and  attempt  to  juftify  in  this  century  during  the 
late  hoftiiities. 

From  thefe  principles,  wThich  the  author  of  a 
philofophical  hiilory  of  commerce  would  difdain  to 
approve,  St.  Lucia  was  to  belong  to  any  power  that 
could  or  would  people  it.  The  French  attempted 
it  firil.  They  fent  over  forty  inhabitants  in  1650, 
under  the  conduct  of  Roufielan,  a  brave,  adtive, 
prudent  man,  and  fingularly  beloved  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  on  account  of  his  having  married  one  of  their 
women.  His  death,  which  happened  four  years 
after,  put  a  flop  to  the  general  good  he  had  begun 
to  effedt.  Three  of  his  fuccefibrs  were  murdered 
by  the  difcontented  Caribs,  who  were  diffatisfied 
with  their  behaviour  to  them  3  and  the  colony  was 
declining  when  it  was  taken  in  1664  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  evacuated  it  in  1666. 

They  had  fcarce  left  it,  when  the  French  ap¬ 
peared  again  on  the  ifiand.  Whatever  was  the 
caufe,  they  had  not  greatly  increafed  their  number,' 
when  the  enemy,  that  had  before  driven  them  out, 
again  forced  them  to  quit  their  habitations  twenty 
years  after.  Some,  inflead  of  evacuating  the  ifiand, 
took  refuge  in  the  woods.  As  foon  as  the  conquer¬ 
ors,  who  had  made  only  a  temporary  invafion, 

were 
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were  gone,  they  refumed  their  labours ;  but  this  B  £  o  k 
continued  only  for  a  Ihort  time.  The  war,  which  j 

foon  after  raged  in  Europe,  made  them  appre- 
henfive  that  they  might  fall  a  prey  to  the  firfl:  pri¬ 
vateer  that  fhould  be  defirous  of  plundering  them  ; 
with  a  view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  greater  tran¬ 
quillity,  they  removed  to  other  French  fettlements, 
which  were  either  ftronger,  or  might  expert  to  be 
better  defended.  There  was  then  no  regular  cul¬ 
ture  or  colony  in  St.  Lucia.  It  was  only  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  ofMartinico,  who  came  thither 
to  cut  wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who  had 
confiderable  docks  on  the  ifland. 

Some  foldiers  and  Tailors  having  deferred  thither 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Marfhal  d’Eftrees  pe¬ 
titioned  for  a  grant  of  the  ifland.  No  fooner  was 
it  obtained  in  1718,  than  he  fent  over  a  command¬ 
ant,  troops,  cannon,  and  inhabitants.  This  gave 
umbrage  to  the  court  of  London,  which  had  a 
kind  of  claim  to  this  ifland  from  prior  fettlement, 
as  that  of  Verfailles  had  from  almoft  uninter¬ 
rupted  pofleflion.  Their  complaints  determined 
the  French  miniftry,  to  order  that  things  fhould 
be  put  into  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  before 
the  grant.  Whether  this  compliance  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  fufficient  to  the  Englifh,  or  whether  it  gave 
them  room  to  think  they  might  attempt  any  thing, 
they  themfelves  gave  St.  Lucia  in  1722  to  the 
duke  of  Montagu,  who  was  fent  to  take  pofleflion 
of  it.  This  claihing  of  interefts  occafloned  fome 
difturbance  between  the  two  courts ;  which  was 
fettled,  however,  by  an  agreement  made  in  1731, 
that,  till  the  refpe&ive  claims  ihouid  be  finally  ad- 

jufted. 
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jufted,  the  iflands  fhould  be  evacuated  by  both  na¬ 
tions  ;  but  that  both  fhould  wood  and  water  there. 

This  precarious  agreement  furnifhed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  private  interefl  to  exert  itfelf.  The 
Englifh  no  longer  molefted  the  French  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  habitations ;  but  employed  them 
as  a  channel  to  aflift  them  in  carrying  on  with 
richer  colonies  a  fmuggling  trade,  which  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  both  governments  thought  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  to  them.  This  trade  has  been  more  or  leis 
confiderable  till  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  fecured 
to  France  the  long-contefted  property  of  St.  Lucia. 

The  firft  ufe  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  pro- 
pofed  to  make  of  her  acquifition,  was  to  eftablifh 
a  magazine  there.  It  had  been  the  general  opinion 
for  fome  years  paft,  that  the  wood  and  cattle  of 
North- America  was  abfolutely  necehary  for  thefe 
Southern  colonies.  It  was  found  inconvenient  to 
carry  them  direCtly  thither;  and  St.  Lucia  was 
fixed  upon  as  a  very  proper  place  for  the  exchange 
of  thefe  commodities  againft  the  molafies  of  Mar- 
tinico  and  Gaudalupe.  Experience  icon  fhev/ed 
that  this  fcheme  was  impracticable. 

In  order  to  effeCt  this,  the  Englifli  muff  either 
depofit  their  cargoes  in  ftore-houfes,  or  keep 
them  on  board,  or  fell  them  to  traders  fettled  on 
the  ifland ;  three  things  equally  impoffible. 

These  bailors  will  never  confent  to  lofe  fight  of 
their  cattle,  as  the  expences  they  would  incur  for 
having  them  taken  care  of,  for  their  food,  or  to 
fecure  them  from  accidents,  would  infallibly  ruin 
them.  Neither  will  they  pay  for  warehoufes  for 
their  wood,  which  is  too  cheap  and  too  bulky  a 

commodity 
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commodity  to  be  worth  the  charge  of  ftore-room.  B  o  o  K 
Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  fhould  quietly  fit 
on  board  their  fhips,  waiting  till  fome  traders 
fhould  come  from  the  French  iflands  to  deal  with 
them:  the  nature  of  their  trade  will  not  admit  of 
fuch  delays.  The  only  method  left  to  tranfaft  this 
bufinefs,  would  be  by  means  of  traders  who  might 
fettle  on  the  illand  as  brokers  ;  but  the  profit  they 
mull  neceffarily  make,  would  enhance  the  price  of 
the  merchandife  fo  much,  that  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  carry  on  the  trade  through  their  channel. 

The  difficulties  are  not  lefs  on  the  fide  of  the 
proprietors  of  molaffes,  than  on  that  of  the  dealers 
in  northern  commodities.  Accuftomed  to  fell  their 
fpirit  at  thirty-five  or  thirty -rfix.livres  *  a  hogfhead, 
they  would  never  confent  to  an  abatement  of  two- 
fifths,  which  muft  be  allowed  for  carriage,  empty¬ 
ing  out,  and  commiffion.  If  the  Englifh  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  molaffes, 
they  muft  .confequently  raife  that  of  their  own 
commodities,  and  this  advance  will  make  them  too 
dear  for  the  confumer. 

The  French  miniftry,  undeceived  as  to  their 
firft  notion,  without  entirely  giving  it  up,  have 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  cultivation  of  St. 

Lucia.  In  1763,  they  fent  over,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  and  with  unneceffary  parade,  feven  or  eight 
hundred  men,,  whofe  unhappy  fate  is  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  pity  than  furprife.  Under  the  tropics  the 
beft  eftabliffied  colonies  always  deftroy  one  third 
of  the  foldiers  that  are  fent  thither,  though  they 
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are  healthy  (tout  men,  and  find  good  accommoda¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  furprifing  then,  that  a  fet  of  mL 
ferable  wretches,  the  refufe  of  Europe,  and  expofed 
to  all  the  hardfhips  of  indigence,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  defpair,  fhould  mofl  of  them  perifh  in  an  un^ 
cultivated  ifland. 

The  advantage  of  peopling  this  colony  was  re- 
ferved  to  the  neighbouring  fettlements.  Some 
Frenchmen,  who  had  fold,  upon  very  profitable 
terms  to  themfelves,  their  plantations  at  the  Gra- 
nades  to  the  Englifh,  brought  part  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  to  St.  Lucia.  Several  planters  from  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s,  incenfed  at  being  obliged  to  buy  lands 
which  they  themfelves  had  been  at  incredible  pains 
to  clear  and  fertilize,  took  the  fame  ftep.  Mar- 
tinico  alfofurnifhed  fome  inhabitants,  whofepoffef- 
fions  were  either  not  fufhciently  fertile,  or  too 
much  confined,  and  traders  who  devoted  part  of 
their  flock  to  husbandry.  Each  of  thefe  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  free  grant  of  a  fpot  of  land  propor¬ 
tioned  to  his  abilities.'  Thole  whofe  means  were 
fmall,  have  confined  themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as 
required  no  great  advances.  Thofe  who  were 
richer  have  ventured  on  greater  undertakings. 

There  are  already  nine  parifhes  on  the  colony, 
eight  to  leeward,  and  only  one  to  windward.  This 
preference  given  to  one  part  of  the  ifland,  is  not 
for  the  fake  of  a  better  foil,  but  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  the  dripping.  In  time,  that  part  that  was 
negledled  at  firffc,  will  likewife  be  inhabited,  as 
there  are  bays  continually  difcqvered,  in  which 
canoes  may  put  in,  and  receive  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
modities  on  board. 
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A  road  which  goes  all  round  the  ifiand,  and  B  ? 
two  others  that  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  are  very  v — - 
convenient  for  carrying  the  produce  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  to  the  landing  places.  In  procefs  of  time, 
and  with  fome  expence,  thefe  roads  will  be  brought 
to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfe£tion  than  it  was 
poffible  they  fhould  be  at  firft,  without  running 
into  expences  too  burdenfome  for  a  fettlement  in  / 
its  infant  ftate.  •  The  labours  of  vaffalage  required 
for  making  thefe  roads,  have  unavoidably  retarded 
the  culture  of  the  lands,  and  excited  great  com¬ 
plaints,  but  the  colonifts  now  begin  to  blefs  the 
wife  and  fteady  hand  that  has  ordered  and  con¬ 
ducted  this  work  for  their  benefit. 

On  the  firft  of  January,  1772,  the  number 
of  white  people  in  the  ifiand  amounted  to 
2018  fouls,  men,  women,  and  children ;  that  of 
the  blacks  to  663  freemen,  and  12,795  ^aves* 

The  cattle  confifted  of  928  mules  or  horfes,  2070 
head  of  horned  cattle,  and  3184  fheep  or  goats. 
There  were  thirty-eight  fugar-plantations,  which 
occupied  978  pieces  of  land  5,3953889  coffee- 
trees  ;  1,321,600  cocoa  plants ;  and  367  plots  of 
cotton.  They  were  divided  into  feven  hundred 
and  fix  dwelling-places.  The  prefent  produce  is 
four  millions  oflivres*;  a  revenue  which  for  fome 
time  muft  increafe  one-eighth  every  year. 

A  general  prejudice  prevailed  in  thefe  ifiands 
againft  St.  Lucia.  It  was  faid,  that  nature  had  re- 
fufed  it  every  advantage  necelfary  to  form  a  colony 
of  any  importance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
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book  of  manuring.  The  inclemency  of  the  climate  would 
infallibly  deftroy  every  man,  who,  from  a  ftrong 
defire  of  enriching  himfelf,  or  who,  driven  by  de- 
fpair,  fnould  be  bold  enough  to  fettle  there.  Thefe 
notions  Were  univerfally  received. 

Successful  experience  muft  at  length  unde¬ 
ceive  the  molt  prejudiced  perfon.  The  foil  of  St. 
Lucia  is  not  a  bad  one  even  by  the  fea-fide,  and 
is  better  the  further  one  advances  in  the  country. 
The  whole  of  the  iiland  may  be  cultivated  with 
fuccefs,  except  fome  high  and  craggy  mountains, 
which  bear  evident  marks  of  old  volcanos.  In 
one  deep  valley  there  are  fiill  eight  or  ten  ponds, 
the  water  of  which  boils  up  in  a  moft  dreadful 
manner,  and  retains  fome  of  its  heat  at  the  diftance 
of  fix  thoufand  toifes  from  its  refervoirs.  There 
are  not,  indeed,  many  extenfive  plains  on  the 
if! and,  but  feveral  fmall  ones,  where  the  growth 
of  fugar  may  be  carried  to  fifteen  millions  weight. 
The  fhape  of  the  ifland,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
will  make  the  carriage  eafy,  wherever  the  canes  are 
planted. 

The  air  in  the  inland  parts  of  St.  Lucia  is  the 
fame  as  it  was  in  all  the  other  iflands  before  they 
were  inhabited,  foul  and  unwholefome  at  firfl ;  but 
lefs  noxious  as  the  woods  are  cleared,  and  the 
ground  laid  open.  The  air  on  fome  part  of  the 
fea-coaft  is  more  unhealthy.  On  the  leeward  fide 
the  lands  receive  fome  fmall  rivers,  which,  fpfing- 
ing  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  have  not  a 
flope  fufficient  to  wafh  down  the  fands  with  which 
the  influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their  mouths. 
Stopped  by  this  infurmountable  barrier,  they  fpread 
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themfelves  into  unwlioiefome  morafles  upon  the 
neighbouring  grounds.  So  obvious  a  reafon  had 
been  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  few  Caribs  who 
were  found  upon  the  ifland  when  it  was  firfl  difco- 
vered.  The  French,  driven  into  the  New  world 
by  a  more  powerful  motive  than  even  felf-prefer- 
vation,  have  been  lefs  careful  than  the  favages.  It 
is  in  this  very,  fpot  that  they  have  chiefly  fixed 
their  plantations.  They  will  fooner  or  later  be  pu- 
niffied  for  their  blind  rapacioufnefs,  unlefs  they 
eredt  dykes,  and  dig  canals,  to  drain  off  the  waters; 
The  health  they  enjoy  along  the  rivers,  where  the 
Ihips  are  careened,  and  thofe  in  which  the  rain 
waters  are  collected,  which  fall  into  deeper  bays, 
feems  to  indicate  that  this  expedient  would  fucceed. 

The  character  and  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  En- 
nery,  the  founder  of  this  colony,  authorize  us 
to  affirm,  that  when  this  ifland,  which  is  about 
forty-five  leagues  in  circumference,  has  attained  the 
degree  of  cultivation  it  is  capable  of,  it  may  em¬ 
ploy  fifty  thoufand  Haves,  and  carry  on  a  trade  to 
the  amount  of  ten  millions  *  yearly.  This  period 
of  profperity  cannot  even  be  very  diftant,  as  the 
activity  of  the  planters  is  releafed  from  thofe  fet¬ 
ters  which  have  retarded  their  progrefs  every 
where  elfe.  Fifty  men,  appointed  to  maintain  good 
order,  are  all  the  troops  they  have  at  St.  Lucia. 
They  pay  no  taxes,  diredtly  or  indiredtly.  Ships 
of  all  nations  are  admitted  into  their  roads,  and 
pay  nothing  at  coming  in  or  going  out.  Every 
one  is  free  to  bring  thither  what  merchandife  he 
can  fell  at  the  cheapelt  rate,  and  to  carry  away 
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book  fUch  commodities  as  will  procure  the  beft  price. 
xm>  £ver  flnce  Europe  has  acquired  pofiellions  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  none  has  met  with  more  indulgence.  Such 
lingular  favour  mult  undoubtedly  have  a  period, 
and  this  ifland,  like  all  the  others,  will  one  day 
be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  reftri&ive  laws. 
But  a  few  years  peace  and  freedom  will  enable  her 
to  bear  this  burden. 

Before  this  burden  is  impoled,  the  mother- 
country  will  take  care  to  fecure  to  herielf  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  an  ifland  which  fhe  has  put  into  a  flourilh- 
ing  condition.  To  keep  pofleflion  of  it,  it  will 
be°fufficient  to  defend  the  Careenage  harbour. 

This  famous  harbour  unites  many  advantages. 
It  has  good  foundings  every  where,  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  bottom.  Nature  has  provided  it  with  three 
careening  places,  which  make  a  wharf  needlefs, 
and  only3 require  the  capftern  to  heave  the  fhip 
down  on  the  fliore.  Thirty  fhips  of  the  line  might 
ride  fafely  there,  and  be  fheltered  from  the  hurri¬ 
canes,  without  the  trouble  of  mooring.  The  boats 
of  that  country,  which  have  lain  there  for  a  long 
while,  have  never  been  injured  by  the  worms;  it 
is  not,  however,  expected  that  this  advantage  will 
continue,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  caufe  of 
it.  The  winds  are  always  favourable  for  failing 
and  fhe  larsreft:  fquadron  would  be  cleared  out 


nnf 


in  lefs  than  an  hour. 

So  favourable  a  fituation  is  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  not  only  all  the  national  pofleflions,  but  alfo 
of  threatening  thofe  of  the  enemy  throughout 
America.  The  naval  forces  of  England  cannot 
coverall  parts.  The  fmalleft  fquadronfent  outfrom 
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St.  Lucia,  would  in  a  few  days  invade  thofe  co-  B  2,.?  K 

lomes,  which,  being  lead  expofed,  would  think  ' - y- — * 

themfelves  quite  fecure.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
this  danger,  would  be  to  block  up  the  Careenage ; 
and  even  then,  the  purport  of  fo  expenfive  and 
tirefome  a  cruize  might  be  defeated  by  a  man 
who  fhould  be  bold  enough  to  undertake  any  en^ 
terprife  that  can  be  effected  at  fea. 

This  harbour,  which  is  fubjedl  to  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  expofing  every  ihip  that  comes  within 
view  to  be  taken,  has  never  appeared  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Britifh  nation,  though  too  power¬ 
ful  and  too  enlightened  not  to  confider,  that  (hips 
are  to  proted  the  roads,  and  not  the  roads  the 
Ihips.  With  regard  to  France*  this  harbour  affords 
the  greatefl  maritime  defence,  a  pofition  that  will 
not  allow  a  fhip  under  fail  to  enter.  She  miift  be 
warped  for  a  confiderable  fpace  before  fhe  can  get 
into  it.  There  is  no  plying  to  windward  between 
the  two  points.  The  foundings  increafing  fud- 
denly  near  the  land  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
fathom,  will  not  permit  the  affailants  to  come  to 
an  anchor.  Only  one  fhip  can  come  in  at  a  time, 
and  file  would  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  three 
mafked  batteries  in  front  and  on  both  fides. 

A  ship  that  would  attack  the  harbour  would 
be  under  the  necelfity  of  landing  at  Shoque-bay,  a 
fhore  a  league  long,  which  is  only  parted  from  the 
Careenage  by  the  point  called  Vigie,  which  forms 
this  bay.  If  the  enemy  were  once  mailers  of  the 
Vigie,  they  would  fink  every  fhip  in  the  harbour, 
or  at  leaft  compel  them  to  bring  to,  and  that 
without  any  lofs  oh  their  fide  $  becaufe  this  penin- 
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fiila,  though  commanded  by  a  citadel  built  on  tnc 
other  fide  of  the  harbour,  would  cover  the  aflfail- 
ants  by  its  own  back.  It  would  only  have  occafion 
for  mortars,  and  neither  fire  a  (ingle  gun,  nor  en¬ 
danger  the  life  of  one  man. 

If  fhutting  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
againfr  the  enemy  were  fufficient,  it  would  be 
needle fs  to  fortify  the  Vigie.  The  enemy  might  be 
kept  out  without  this  precaution  ;  but  the  fhips 
of  the  French  mull  be  protected.  It  is  necef- 
fary  that  a  fmall  Iquadron  fhould  be  able  to  fet 
the  Englifh  forces  at  defiance j  compel  them  to 
block  up  the  place;  take  advantage  of  their  ab- 
fence,  or  of  fome  error  they  might  fall  into  3  all 
which  cannot  be  effected  without  fortifying  .the 
top  of  the  peninfula.  It  muff  be  confidered,  that 
by  thus  multiplying  the  points  of  defence,  a  greater 
number  of  men  wnl  be  wanted;  but  if  there  aie 
any  fhips  in  the  harbour,  their  failors  and  gunners 
may  be  employed  in  defending  the  Vigie,  which 
they  would  do  with  the  greater  alacrity,  as  on 
this  would  depend  the  fafety  of  the  fquadron.  If 
there  are  no  veffels  m  the  harbour,  the  Vigie  will 
be  abandoned,  or  ill  defended,  and  that  for  the  | 

T 

following  reafon.  • 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  is  an 
eminence,  called  Morne  Fortune .  The  flat  on  the 
too  offers  one  of  thole  favourable  fituations  that 
are  feldom  to  be  met  with,  for  erecting  a  citadel, 
which  would  require  almoft  as  great  a  force  to  at¬ 
tack  it,  as  the  beft  fortified  place  in  Europe.  This 
fortification,  the  plan  of  which  is  already  laid,  and 
will  certainly  one  day  be  carried  into  execution. 
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will  have  the  advantage  of  defending  the  Careenage  B  °n°  K 
bay  on  all  fides,  of  commanding  all  the  eminences  < — -v — » 
that  furround  it,  and  of  making  it  impofllble  for 
the  enemy  to  enter ;  of  fecuring  the  town  which  is 
to  be  built  on  the  back  of  the  mountain  ;  in  Ihort, 
of  hindering  the  aflfailants  from  penetrating  into 
the  illand,  even  if  they  had  'adlually  landed  at 
Shoque  bay,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
Vio-ie.  Further  difcuflions  on  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  St.  Lucia  mull  be  left  to  the  profelfors  of 
the  military  art.  Let  us  now  fix  the  attention  of 
the  reader  on  Martinico. 

This  illand  is  fixteen  leagues  in  length,  and  The  French 
forty-five  in  circumference,  leaving  out  the  capes,  Martinico, 
which  fometimes  extend  two  or  three  leagues  into  l0hfe 
the  fea.  It  is  very  uneven,  and  interfered  in  all  the  Canbs* 
parts  by  a  number  of  hillocks,  which  are  mollly  of 
:  a  conical  form.  Three  mountains  rife  above  thefe 
fmaller  eminences.  The  higheft  bears  the  indelible 
marks  of  a  volcano.  The  woods  with  whicn  it  is 
covered,  continually  attradt  the  clouds,  which  oc- 
cafions  noxious  damps,  and  contributes  to  make  it 
horrid  and  inacceffible,  while  the  two  others  are  in 
moll  parts  cultivated.  From  thefe  mountains,  but 
chiefly  from  the  firll,  ilfue  the  many  fprings  that 
water  the  illand.  Thefe  waters,  which  flow  in 
gentle  llreams,  are  changed  into  torrents  on  the 
flighted  dorm.  Their  quality  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  foil  they  pafs  through ;  in  fome 
places  they  are  excellent,  in  others  fo  bad,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  drink  the  water  they 
have  collected  in  the  rainy  feafon. 
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Desnambuc,  who  had  fent  to  reconnoitre  Mar- 
tinico,  failed  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  in  1635,  to 
fettle  his  nation  there ;  for  he  would  not  have  it 

■  », "  ( 

peopled  from  Europe.  He  forefaw  that  men,  tired 
with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  would  moftly 
periiTi  foon  after  their  arrival,  either  from  the  cli¬ 
mate,  pr  from  the  hardfhips  incident  to  mod  emi¬ 
grations.  The  foie  founders  of  this  new  colony 
were  a  hundred  men,  who  had  long  lived  in  his 
government  of  St.  Chriftopher’s.  They  were  brave, 
adtive,  inured  to  labour  and  fatigues ;  fkilful  in 
tilling  the  ground  and  eredling  habitations ;  abun¬ 
dantly  provided  with  potatoe  plants,  and  all  necef- 
fary  feeds. 

They  completed  their  firft  fettlement  without 
any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  the 
fire-arms,  or  feduced  by  the  promifes  that  were 
made  them,  gave  up  to  the  French  the  weftern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
other.  This  tranquillity  was  of  ffiort  duration. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  faw  thefe  enterprifing 
Grangers  daily  increafmg,  were  convinced  that 
their  ruin  was  inevitable,  unlefs  they  could  extir¬ 
pate  them  ;  and  they  therefore  called  in  the  favages 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  their  affiftance. 
They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had  been 
accidentally  eredted ;  but  they  met  with  fuch  a 
warm  reception,  that  they  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
treat,  leaving  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  their  belt 
warriors  dead  upon  the  fpot.  After  this  check 
they  difappeared  for  a  long  while ;  and  when  they 
returned  they  brought  with  them  prefents,  and 
gxpreffed  their  concern  for  what  had  happened. 

,  .  4  They 
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They  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner;  and  the  B  °n°  K 
reconciliation  was  fealed  with  fome  pots  of  brandy  — / 

that  were  given  them  to  drink. 

The  labours  had  been  carried  on  with  difficulty 
till  this  period.  The  fear  of  a  furprife  obliged  the 
colonifts  of  three  different  habitations  to  meet  every 
night  in  that  which  was  in  the  center,  and  which 
was  always  kept  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  There  they 
flept  fecure,  guarded  by  their  dogs  and  acentinel. 

In  the  day-time  no  one  ventured  out  without  his 
gun,  and  a  brace  of  piftols  at  his  girdle.  Thefe 
precautions  were  needlefs  when  the  two  nations 
came  to  be  on  friendly  terms ;  but  the  one,  whofe 
friendfhip  and  favour  had  been  courted*  took 
fuch  undue  advantages  of  her  fuperiority,  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  ufurpations,  that  ffie  foon  rekindled  in 
the  others  a  hatred  that  had  never  entirely  fub- 
fided.  The  favages,  whofe  manner  of  life  requires 
a  vaft  extent  of  land,  finding  themfelves  daily  more 
ftraitened,  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  to  weaken 
an  enemy  whom  they  dared  not  attack  by  force. 

They  feparated  into  fmall  bands,  waylayed  the 
French,  who  frequented  the  woods,  waited  till  the 
fportfman  had  fired  his  piece,  and,  before  he  had 
time  to  load  it  again,  ruffied  upon  him  and  deftroyed 
him.  Twenty  men  had  been  thus  deftroyed  before 
anyone  was  able  to  account  for  their  difappearance. 

As  loon  as  this  particular  was  difcovered,  the 
aggreffors  were  purfued  and  beaten,  their  carbets 
burnt,  their  wives  and  children  mafiacred,  and 
thofe  few,  that  efcaped  the  carnage,  fled  from 
Martinico,  and  never  appeared  there  again. 

The  French,  by  this  retreat,  now  become  foie 
mafters  of  the  ifland,  live  quietly  upon  thole  ipots 
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which  bed  fuited  their  plantations.  They  were 


•A* 


I 


J  then  divided  into  two  claffes.  The  firft  con- 
-  Tided  of  fuch  as  had  paid  their  pafTage  to  Ame¬ 
rica  3  and  thefe  were  called  inhabitants.  The 
government  diftributed  lands  to  them,  which 
became  their  abfolute  property  upon  paying 
a  yearly  tribute.  They  were  obliged  to  keep 
watch  by  turns,  and  to  contribute  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities  towards  the  neceflary  expences 
for  the  public  welfare  and  fafety.  Thefe  had 
under  their  command  a  multitude  of  difor- 
derly  people  brought  over  from  Europe  at 
their  expence,  whom  they  called,  engages ,  or 
bondfmen.  This  engagement  was  a  kind  of 
flavery  for  the  term  of  three  years.  When  that 
time  was  expired,  the  bondfmen,  by  recovering 
their  liberty,  became  the  equals  of  thofe  whom 
they  had  ferved.  / 

They  all  confined  themfelves  at  drd:  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  tobacco  and  cotton ;  to  which  was  foon 
added  that  of  the  arnotto  and  indigo.  That  of 
fugar  was  not  begun  till  about  the  year  1650. 
Benjamin  Dacofla,  one  pf  thofe  Jews  who  are  be¬ 
holden  for  their  induflry  to  that  very  oppreffion 
which  their  nation  is  now  fallen  under,  after  hav¬ 
ing  exercifed  it  upon  others,  planted  Tome  cocoa 
trees  ten  years  after.  His  example  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  till  1684,  when  the  chocolate  grew  more 
common  in  France.  Cocoa  then  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dependence  of  the  colonifts  who  had  not  a 
fufficient  fund  to  undertake  fugar  plantations.  One 
of  thofe  calamities  which  arife  from  the  feafons, 

p.  »v.  .. 

and  which  fometimes  affedl  men,  and  fometimes 
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This  fpreacl  a  general  condernation  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Martinico.  The  coffee-tree  was  then 
propofed  to  them,  as  a  plank  is  held  out  to  mari¬ 
ners  after  a  fhipwreck. 

The  French  miniffry  had  received,  as  aprefent 
from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thefe  trees,  which  were 
carefully  preferved  in  the  king's  botanical  garden. 
Two  fhoots  were  taken  from  thefe.  Mr.  Defclieux, 
who  was  intruded  to  carry  them  over  to  Martinico, 
happened  to  be  on  board  a  fhip  which  wanted 
water.  Fie  fhared  with  his  young  trees  the  por¬ 
tion  that  was  allotted  him  for  his  own  drinking; 
and  by  this  generous  lacrifice  laved  the  valuable 
truft  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  mag¬ 
nanimity  was  rewarded.  The  culture  of  coffee  was 
attended  with  the  greated  and  moil  rapid  fuccefs; 
and  this  virtuous  patriot  dill  enjoys,  with  a  pleafing 
fatisfadtion,  the  uncommon  felicity  of  having  as  it 
were  faved  an  important  colony,  and  enriched  it 
with  a  frefli  branch  of  indudry. 

Independent  of  this  refource,  Martinico  was 
poffeffed  of  thofe  natural  advantages  which  feemed 
to  promife  a  fpeedy  and  great  profperity.  Of  all 
the  French  fettiements,  it  is  the  mod  happily 
!  fituated  with  regard  to  the  winds  that  pievail  in 
thofe  feas.  Its  harbours  polfefs  the  inedimable 
advantage  of  affording  a  certain  fhelter  from  the 
hurricanes  which  annoy  thefe  latitudes.  Its  Ltua- 
tion  having  made  it  the  feat  of  government,  it 
has  obtained  the  greated  marks  of  favoui,  and 
enjoyed  the  abled  and  mod  upright  admini- 
dration  of  them  all.  The  enemy  has  comtantly 

refpedted  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  has 

feldom 
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book  feldom  attacked  it  without  having  caufe  to  re- 
l _ ‘ .  .i  pent.  Its  domeftic  peace  has  never  been  disturb¬ 

ed,  not  even  in  1717,  when  urged  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  difcontent,  the  inhabitants  ventured,  boldly  in¬ 
deed,  but  prudently,  to  fend  back  to  France  a 
Governor  and  an  Intendant,  who  oppreffed  the 
people  under  their  defpotifm  and  rapacioufhefs. 
The  order,,  tranquillity^  and  harmony,  which  they 
found  means  to  preferve  in  thofe  times  of  anarchy, 
were  a  proof  that  they  were  influenced  rather  by 
their  averfion  from  tyranny,  than  by  their  impa¬ 
tience  of  authority  j  and  Served  in  feme  meafure  to 
juftify  to  the  mother-country,  a  Hep,  which  in  it- 
felf  might  be  conflderecl  as  irregular,  and  contrary 
to  the  eftablifned  principles. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  advantages,  Mar- 
tinico,  though  in  greater  fo r war dnefs  than  the  other 
French  colonies,  had  made  but  little  progrefs  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  century.  In  1700,  it  contained 
but  6597  white  men  in  all.  The  favages,  mulat- 
toes,  and  free  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children. 


Profper’ty 
or  Mart:- 
nico. 

Caufe  of  it. 


amounted  to  no  more  than  507.  The  number  of 
Haves  was  but  14,566.  All  thefe  together  made  a 
population  of  21,640  perfons.  The  whole  of  the 
cattle  was  3,668  horfes  or  mules,  and  9,217  head 
of  horned  cattle.  They  grew  a  great  quantity  of 
cocoa,  tobacco  and  cotton,  and  had  nine  indigo 
houfes,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  Small 
fugar  plantations. 

On  the  ceilation  of  the  long  and  obftinate  wars, 
which  had  ravaged  all  the  continents,  and  been 
carried  on  upon  all  the  feas  of  the  wrorld,  and 
when  France  had  relinquished  her  projeds  of  con- 

queft. 
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qued,  and  thofe  principles  of  adminidration  by  B  ^  £  K 
which  fhe  had  been  lb  long  milled  5  Martinico  , — v— * 
emerged  from  that  feeble  date  in  which  all  thefe 
calamities  had  kept  her,  and  foon  rofe  to  a  great 
degree  of  profperity.  She  became  the  mart  for  all 
the  windward  national  fettlements.  It  was  in  her 
ports  that  the  neighbouring  iflands  fold  their  pro¬ 
duce,  and  bought  the  commodities  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  French  navigators  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  their  Flips  no  where  elfe.  Martinico  was 
famous  all  over  Europe.  She  was  the  objeCt  of 
fpeculation  confidered  under  the  different  viewTs  of 
a  planter,  an  agent  to  the  other  colonies,  and  a 
trader  with  Spanifh  and  North  America. 

As  a  planter,  Ihe  poffeifed,  in  1736,  447  fugar- 
works;  1 1, 95  3, 23  2  coffee- trees  j  193,870  of  cocoa; 
2,068,480  of  cotton;  39,400  of  tobacco;  6,75oof 
arnotto.  Her  fupplies  for  provifion  confided  of 
4,806,142  banana  trees ;  34,483,000  trenches  oi 
caffava;  and  247  plots  of  potatoes  and  yams.  She 
had  a  population  of  72,000  blacks,  men,  women 
and  children.  Their  labour  had  improved  her 
plantations  as  far  as  was  confident  with  the  con- 
fumption  then  made  in  Europe  of  American  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  die  exported  annually  to  the  amount 
of  fix  teen  millions  oflivres*. 

The  connections  of  Martinico  with  the  other 
iflands  intitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiffion  and 
the  charges  of  tranfport,  as  die  alone  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  carriages.  This  profit  might  be  rated  at 
the  tenth  of  the  produce;  and  the  fum  total  mud 
amount  to  17  or  18  millions  of  livresj\  This 

*  700,000 1.  f  On  an  average  about  765,6001. 

danding 
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book  frandinp-  debt,  feldom  called  in,  was  left  them  for 

XIII  o  1 

i  ^  the  improvement  of  their  plantations.  It  was  m- 
creafed  by  advances  in  money.,  Haves,  and  other 
neceffary  articles.  Martinico  thus  becoming  more 
and  more  a  creditor  to  the  other  Hands,  kept  them 
in  conftant  dependence,  but  without  injuring 
them.  They  all  enriched  themfelves  by  her  affift- 
ance,  and  their  profit  was  beneficial  to  her. 

Her  connections  with  Cape  Breton,  with  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  with  Louifiana,  procured  her  a  market 
for  her  ordinary  fugars,  her  inferior  coffee,  her 
molaffes,  and  rum,  which  would  not  fell  in  France. 
They  gave  her,  in  exchange,  fait  fifh,  dried  vege¬ 
tables,  deals,  and  fome  flour.  In  her  clandeftine 
trade  on  the  coafts  of  Spanifh  America,  confuting 
wholly  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  nation,  the 
was  wrell  paid  for  the  rifques  which  the  French 
merchants  did  not  chufe  to  run.  This  traffic,  lefs 
important  than  the  former  as  to  its  objeCt,  was 
much  more  lucrative  in  its  effeCts.  It  commonly 
brought  in  a  profit  of  ninety  per  cent .  upon  the 
value  of  four  millions  of  livres*,  yearly  fent  to 
the  Caraccas,  or  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

So  many  profperous  engagements  had  brought 
immenfe  fums  into  Martinico.  Eighteen  millions  of 
livres  f  w£re  conftantly  circulated  there  with  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo  confider- 
able,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
whether  they  dealt  in  gold,  or  filver,  or  in  com¬ 
modities. 

*175,0001.  1787,5001. 
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Her  extenfive  trade  annually  brought  into  her  B 
ports  two  hundred  fhips  from  France,  fourteen  or  «. 
fifteen  fitted  out  by  the  mother-country  for  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  fixty  from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve 
from  the  iflands  of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad; 
befides  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  mips  that  came  to 
carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade.  The  private  naviga¬ 
tion  from  the  ifland  to  the  northern  colonies,  to  the 
Spanifh  continent,  and  to  the  windward  iflands, 
employed  a  hundred  and  thirty  veffels  from  twenty 
to  feventy  tons  burden,  manned  with  fix  hundred 
European  failors  of  all  nations,  and  fifteen  hundred 
Daves  long  enured  to  the  fea  fervice. 

At  firft,  the  fhips  that  frequented  Martinico 
ufed  to  land  in  thofe  parts  where  the  plantations 
lay.  This  pra&ice,  feemingly  the  mo  ft  natural, 
was  liable  to  great  inconveniences.  The  north 
and  ,north-eafterly  winds  which  blow  upon  part 
of  the  coafts,  keep  the  fea  in  a  conftant  and  vio¬ 
lent  agitation.  Though  there  are  many  good 
roads,  they  are  either  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other,  or  from  moft  of  the  habitations. 
The  Doops  deftined  to  coaft  along  this  interval, 
were  frequently  forced  by  the  weather  to  anchor, 
or  to  take  in  but  hall  their  lading.  Theie  diffi¬ 
culties  retarded  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
fhip ;  and  the  confequence  of  thefe  delays  was,  a 
great  lofs  of  men,  and  an  mcieafe  01  expence  to 
the  buyer  and  feller. 

Commerce,  which  muft  always  reckon  among 
its  greateft  advantages,  that  of  procuring  a  quick 
return,  could  not  but  be  impeded  by  another  in¬ 
convenience,  which  was  tne  neceffity  the  trader 

lay 
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K  lay  under,  even  in  the  belt  latitudes,  of  difpof- 


ing  of  his  cargo  in  fmall  parcels.  If  fome  induf- 


trious  man  undertook  to  fave  him  that  trouble, 
this  enhanced  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  colo- 


nifts.  The  merchant’s  profit  is  to  be  rated  in  pro 


portion  to  the  .quantity  he  fells.  The  more  he 


fells,  the  more  is  he  able  to  abate  of 
which  another  muft  make  who  fells  lefs. 


A  greater  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe 
was,  that  fome  places  were  overftocked  with  fome 
forts  of  European  goods,  while  others  were  in 
want  of  them.  The  owners  of  the  fhips  were 
equally  at  a  lofs  to  take  in  a  proper  lading.  Moll 
places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of  commodities,  nor 
every  fpecies  of  the  fame  commodity.  This  defi¬ 
ciency  obliged  them  to  touch  at  leveral  places^ 
•or  to  carry  away  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  what  was  fit  for  the  port  where  they  were 
to  unload. 

The  fhips  themfelves  were  expofed  to  feveral 
difficulties.  Many  of  them  wanted  careening,  and 
moft  required- at  ieaft  fome  repair.  The  proper 
afhftance  on  thefe  occafions  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  roads  that  were  but  little  frequented,  where 
workmen  did  not  chufe  to  fettle,  for  fear  of  not 
gettinglufficient  employment.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  go  and  refit  in  fome  particular  harbours* 
and  then  return  to  take  in  their  lading  at  the  place 
where  they  had  made  their  fale.  Thefe  different 
expeditions  took  up  at  lead:  three  or  four  months. 

These  and  many  more  inconveniences  made  it 
very  defirable  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
all  the  navigators,  to  eftablifh  a  magazine,  where 
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the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  might  fend  b  o  o  k 
their  refpedtive  matters  of  exchange.  Nature 
feemed  to  point  out  Port  Royal  as  a  fit  place  for 
this  purpofe.  Its  harbour  was  one  of  the  belt 
in  all  the  windward  iflands,  and  fo  celebrated  for 
its  fafety,  that,  when  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch 
velfels,  they  had  orders  from  the  republic  to 
fhelter  there  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  from  the 
•  hurricanes  which  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  violent 
in  thofe  latitudes.  The  lands  of  the  Lamentin  are 
diftant  but  a  league,  and  are  the  moil  fertile  and 
richeft  of  all  the  colony.  The  numerous  rivers 
which  water  this  fruitful  country,  convey  loaded 
canoes  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  place  where 
they  empty  into  the  fea.  The  prote&ion  of  the 
fortifications  fecured  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  fo 
many  advantages;  which,  however,  were  balanced 
by  a  fwampy  and  unwholefome  foil.  This  capital 
of  Martinico  was  alfo  the  afylum  of  the  men  of 
war ;  which  branch  of  the  navy  has  always  op- 
preffed  the  merchant-men.  On  this  account.  Fort 
Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become  the 
center  of  trade,  which  was  therefore  turned  to 
St.  Peter’s. 

This  little  town,  which,  notwithftanding  the 
fires  that  have  reduced  it  four  times  to  afhes,  ftill 
contains  1748  houfes,  is  fituated  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  or  inlet  which  is  almoft 
circular.  One  part  of  it  is  built  on  the  ftrand 
along  the  fea-fide ;  which  is  called  the  anchorage ; 
and  is  the  place  deftined  for  the  fnips  and  ware- 
houfes.  The  other  part  of  the  town  Hands  upon 
a  low  hill:  it  is  called  the  Fort,  from  a  fmail  for¬ 
tification 
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B  xn?  K  t^cat^on  ^iat  was  built  there  in  1665,  to  check 
the  feditions  of  the  inhabitants  againd  the  tyranny 
of  monopoly ;  but  it  now  ferves  to  protedt  the  road 
from  foreign  enemies.  Thefe  two  parts  of  the 
town  are  feparated  by  a  rivulet  or  fordable  river. 

The  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high 
and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  up  as  it  were  by 
this  hill,  which  intercepts  the  eaderly  winds,  the 
mod:  condant  and  mod  falubrious  in  thefe  parts ; 
expofedj  without  any  refrefhing  breezes,  to  the 
{torching  beams  of  the  fun,  refledted  from  the  hill, 
from  the  fea,  and  the  black  fand  on  the  beach ; 
this  place  is  extremely  hot,  and  always  unwhole., 
fome.  Befides,  there  is  no  harbour ;  and  the  drips, 
which  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this  coad,  are 
obliged  to  take  dicker  at  Fort  Royal.  But  thefe 
difadvantages  are  compenfated  by  the  conveniency 
of  the  road  of  St.  Peter’s,  for  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  of  goods  3  and  by  its  fituation,  which  is  fuch, 
that  drips  can  freely  go  in  and  out  at  all  times,  and 
with  all  winds* 

This  village  was  the  fird  that  was  built,  peopled, 
and  cultivated  on  the  idand.  It  is,  however,  not 
fo  much  on  account  of  its  antiquity  as  of  its  conve¬ 
nience,  that  it  is  become  the  center  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  colony  and  the  mother-country. 
At  fird,  St.  Peter’s  was  the  dorehoufe  for  the 
commodities  of  fome  didridls,  which  lay  along 
fuch  dreary  and  tempeduous  coads,  that  no  drip 
could  ever  get  at  them ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
could  carry  on  no  trade  without  removing  elfe- 
where.  The  agents  for  thefe  colonids  in  thofe 
early  times,  were  only  the  makers  of  fmall  velfels, 

who 
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who  having  made  themfelves  known  by  continually  B  K 
failing  about  the  ifland,  were  enticed  by  the  pro-  v — 
fpedt  of  gain,  to  fix  upon  a  fettled  place  for  their 
refidence.  Honefty  was  the\>nly  fupport  of  this 
intercourfe  :  moft  of  thefe  agents  could  not  read. 

None  of  them  kept  any  books  or  journals.  They 
had  a  trunk,  in  which  they  kept  a  feparate  bag 
for  each.perfori,  whole  bufinefs  they  tranfacfied. 

Into  this  bag  they  put  the  produce  of  the  fales,  and 
took  out  what  money  they  wanted  for  the  pur- 
chafes.  When  the  bag  was  empty,  the  cpmmiflion 
was  at  an  end.  This  confidence,  which  mull  ap- , 
pear  fabulous  in  our  days  of  degeneracy  and  diftio- 
nefty,  was  yet  common  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  There  are  fome  perfons  ftill  living,  who 
have  carried  on  this  trade,  where  the  employer  had 
'  no  other  fecurity  for  the  fidelity  of  his  agent,  but 

the  benefit  refulting  from  it. 

These  plain  men  were  fucceflively  replaced  by 
more  enlightened  perfons  from  Europe.  Some 
had  gone  over  to  the  colony,  when  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  exclufive  companies. 

Their  number  increafed  as  the  commodities  multi¬ 
plied  3  and  they  themfelves  contributed  greatly  to 
j  the  extending  of  the  plantations  by  the  loans  they 
advanced  to  the  planters ;  whole  labours  had,  till 
j  then,  gone  on  but  Howly  for  want  of  inch  help. 

This  condudt  made  them  the  necefiary  agents  for 
their  debtors  in  the  colony,  as  they  were  already 
for  their  employers  at  home.  Even  the  colonift, 
who  owed  them  nothing,  was  in  fome  meaiure  de¬ 
pendent  on  them,  as  he  might  polfibly  hereafter 
Hand  in  need  of  their  afiiftance.  If  his  crop  Ihould 
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fail,  or  be  retarded,  a  plantation  of  fugar-canes  be 
fet  on  fire,  or  a  mill  blown  down:  if  his  buildings 
fhould  fall,  mortality  carry  off  his  cattle  or  his 
flaves ;  or  that  every  thing  Hiould  be  deftroyed  by 
drought  or  heavy  rains ;  where  could  he  find  the  - 
means  of  fupporting  himfelf  during  thefe  calami¬ 
ties,  or  of  repairing  the  lofs  occafioned  by  them  ? 
Thefe  means  are  in  twenty  different  hands.  If  only 
one  refufes  his  afiiftance,  the  diftrefs  mull  neceffa- 
rily  increafe.  Thefe  confiderations  induced  fuch  as 
had  not  yet  borrowed  money,  to  trull  the  agents 
of  St.  Peter’s  with  their  concerns,  in  order  to  fecure 
a  refourcfc  in  times  of  diftrefs. 

The  few  rich  inhabitants,  whofe  fortunes 
feemed  to  place  them  above  thefe  wants,  were  in 
fome  degree  compelled  to  apply  to  this  fadtory. 
The  trading  captains,  finding  a  port  where  they 
might  with  advantage  complete  their  bufinefs, 
without  ftirring  out  of  their  warehoufes,  or  even  of 
their  {hips,  forfook  Fort  Royal,  Trinity  Fort,  and 
all  the  other  places  where  an  arbitrary  price  was 
put  upon  the  commodities,  and  where  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  How  and  uncertain.  By  this  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  colonifts,  being  confined  to  their  works, 
which  require  a  conftant  and  daily  attendance, 
could  no  longer  go  out  to  difpofe  of  their  produce. 
They  were  therefore  obliged  to  intruft  it  to  able 
men,  who,  being  fettled  at  the  only  frequented 
fea-port,  were  ready  to  feize  the  moft  favourable 
opportunities  for  buying  and  felling ;  an  inefti- 
mable  advantage  this,  in  a  country  where  trade 
is  continually  fludluating.  Guadalupe  and  Gra¬ 
nada  followed  this  example,  induced  by  the  fame 
motives. 
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I  y  s 

The  war  of  1744  put  a  ftop  to  this  profperity ;  B  K 

not  that  the  fault  was  in.Martinico  itfelf.  Its  navy,  _ _ 

conftantly  exercifed,  and  accuftomed  to  frequent 
engagements,  which  the  carrying  on  of  a  contra¬ 
band  trade  required,  was  prepared  for  adtion.  In 
lefs  than  fix  months,  forty  privateers,  fitted  out  at 
St.  Peter’s,  fpread  themfelves  about  the  latitudes  of 
the  Caribbee  iflands.  They  fignalifed  themfelves  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  ancient  freebooters.  They 
were  conftantly  returning  in  triumph,  and  laden 
with  an  immenfe  booty.  Yet,  in  the  midftof  thefe 
fuccefifes,  an  entire  ftop  was  put  to  the  navigation  of 
the  colony,  both  to  the  Spanifti  coaft  and  to  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  they  were  conftantly  difturbed  even  on 
their  own  coafts.  The  few  fhips  that  came  from 
France,  in  order  to  compenfate  the  hazards  they 
were  expofed  to  by  the  lofs  of  their  commodities, 
fold  them  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  bought 
them  at  a  very  low  one.  By  this  means  the  pro¬ 
duce  decreafed  in  value,  the  lands  were  but  ill 
cultivated,  the  works  negledted,  and  the  flaves 
perifhing  for  want.  Every  thing  was  in  a  declining 
ftate,  and  tending  to  decay.  The  peace  at  laft 
reftored  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it  the 
hopes  of  recovering  the  ancient  proiperity  of  the 
ifland.  The  event  jiid  not  anfwer  the  pains  that 
were  taken  to  attain  it. 

Two  years  had  not  yet  elapfed  fince  the  gefiation 
of  hoftilities,  when  the  colony  loft  the  contraband  and  the 

.  caufe  01  it, 

trade  ftie  carried  on  with  the  American  Spaniards. 

This  revolution  was  not  owing  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  guarda-coftas.  As  it  is  more  the  intereft  of 
the  traders  to  fet  them  at  defiance,  than  theirs  to 
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defend  themfelves ;  the  former  are  apt  to  defpife 
men  who  are  ill  paid  to  protetft  fuch  rights,  of 
enforce  fuch  prohibitions  as  are  oftentimes  unjuft. 
The  fubftitution  of  regifter  fhips  to  the  fleets  was 
the  caule  that  confined  the  attempts  of  the  fmugglers 
within  very  narrow  limits.  In  the  new  fyftem,  the 
number  of  fhips  was  undetermined,  and  the  time  of 
their  arrival  uncertain,  which  occasioned  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  commodities  unknown  before. 
From  that  time  the  fmuggler,  who  only  engaged 
in  this  trade  from  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  and  con- 
flant  profit,  would  no  longer  purfue  it,  when  it  did 
not  fecure  him  an  equivalent  to  the  rifques  he  ran. 

But  this  lofs  was  not  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  colo¬ 
ny,  as  the  hardfhips  brought  upon  them  by  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  Anunfkilful  adminiftration  clogged 
the  reciprocal  and  necdfary  connexion  between 
the  iflands  and  North  America  with  fo  many  for¬ 
malities,  that  in  1755  Martinico  fent  but  four  vef- 
fels  to  Canada.  The  direction  of  the  colonies, 
now  committed  to  the  care  of  avaricious  and  ig¬ 
norant  clerks,  foon  loft  its  importance,  funk  into 
contempt,  and  was  proftituted  to  venality. 

But  the  trade  of  France  was  not  yet  affedted  by 
the  decay  of  Martinico.  The  French  found  traders 
in  the  road  of  St.  Peter’s,  who  purchafed  their 
cargoes  at  a  good  price,  and  fent  their  fhips  home 
with  expedition  and  richly  laden ;  and  they  never 
inquired  from  what  particular  colony  the  confump- 
tions  and  produce  arofe.  Even  the  negroes  who 
w^ere  carried  there  were  fold  at  a  high  price ;  but 
few  remained  there.  The  greateft  part  were  fent 
to  the  Granades,  to  Guadalupe,  and  even  to  the 
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Neutral  iflands*  which,  notwithstanding  the  un-  B  1 
limited  freedom  they  enjoyed,  preferred  the  Haves  * — -v — 
brought  by  the  French,  to  thofe  the  Englifh  offer¬ 
ed,  though  apparently  on  better  terms.  They  were 
convinced,  from  long  experience,  that  the  chofen 
negroes,  who  coft  the  moft,  enriched  their  lands, 
while  the  plantations  did  not  flourifh  in  the  hands 
of  the  negroes  bought  at  a  lower  price.  But  thefe 
profits  of  the  mother-country  were  foreign  and  ra¬ 
ther  hurtful  to  Martinico. 

She  had  not  yet  repaired  her  Ioffes  during  the 
peace,  nor  paid  off  the  debts  which  a  feries  of  ca¬ 
lamities  had  obliged  her  to  contract ;  when  war, 
the  greateft  of  all  evils,  broke  out  afrefh.  A  feries 
of  misfortunes  for  France,  after  repeated  defeats 
and  Ioffes,  made  Martinico  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh.  It  was  reftored  in  July  1763,  fixteen 
months  after  it  had  been  conquered;  but  deprived 
of  all  the  neceffary  means  of  profperity,  that  had 
made  it  of  fo  much  importance.  For  fome  years 
paft,  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  coafts  was  almoft  entirely  loft.  The  ceffion  of 
Canada  had  precluded  all  hopes  of  opening  again 
a  communication,  which  had  only  been  inter- 
!  rupted  by  temporary  miftakes.  The  productions 
of  the  Granades,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  which 
I  were  now  become  Britifh  dominions,  could  no 
longer  be  brought  into  their  harbours ;  and  a  new 
regulation  of  the  mother-country,  which  forbad 
her  having  any  intercourfe  with  Guadalupe,  lert  her 
no  hopes  from  that  quarter. 

The  colony  thus  deprived  of  every  thing,  as  it  ^rs^rTate 
were,  and  deftitute,  neverthelefs  contained,  at  the  nico. 
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K  laft  furvey,  which  was  taken  on  the  firft  of  January, 
1770,  in  the  compafs  of  twenty-eight  parifhes, 

1 2,450  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes ; 
1814  free  blacks  or  mulattos  ;  70,553  flaves;  and 
443  fugitive  negroes.  The  number  of  births  in' 
1766,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  thirty  among 
the  white  people,  and  of  one  in  twenty-five  among 
the  blacks.  From  this  obfervation,  if  it  were  con-’ 
Pant,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  climate  of  America 
is  much  more  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Africans  than  of  the  Europeans ;  fince  the  former 
multiply  ftill  more  in  the  labours  and  hardships  of 
llavery,  than  the  latter  in  the  midft  of  plenty  and 
freedom.  The  confequence  mull  be,  that  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  the  increafe  of  blacks  in  America  will 
furpafs  that  of  the  white  men ;  and,  perhaps,  at 
laft  avenge  this  race  of  victims  on  the  dependents  , 
of  the  oppreffors . 

The  cattle  of  the  colony  confifts  of  8283  horfes 
Or  mules;  12,37 6  head  of  horned  cattle;  975 
hogs ;  and  13,544  fheep  or  goats. 

Their  provifions  are,  ^7,930,596  trenches  of 
caffava ;  3,509,048  banana  trees;  and  406  fquares 
and  half  of  yams  and  potatoes. 

Their  plantations  contain  11,444  fquares  of 
land,  planted  with  fugar;  6,638,7 57  coffee- trees; 
87 1 ,043  cocoa  trees;  1,764,807  cotton  plants; 
59,966  trees  of  caffia,  and  fixty-one  of  arnotto. 

Her  meadows  or  favannahs  take  up  10,072 
fquares  of  land;  there  are  11,966  in  wood;  and 
8448  uncultivated  or  forfaken. 

The  plantations  which  produce  coffee,  cotton,, 
cocoa^  and  other  things  of  lefs  importance,  are 
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1515  in  number.  There  are  but  286  for  fugar.  B  xiu.  K 
They  employ  1 16  water-mills,  twelve  wind-mills,  '  v  ~J 
and  184  turned  by  oxen.  Before  the  hurricane  of 
the  13th  of  Auguft,  1766,  there  were  302  fmall 
habitations,  and  fifteen  fugar-works  more. 

In  1769  France  imported  from  Martinico,  upon 
two  hundred  and  two  trading  velfels,  177,116 
quintals  of  fine  fugar,  and  12,579  quintals  of  raw 
fugar  j  68,518  quintals  of  coffee;'  1 1,731  quintals 
of  cocoa;  6,048  quintals  of  cotton  ;  2,518  quintals 
of  caflia ;  783  cafks  of  rum;  307  hogfheads  of 
molaffes;  150 pounds  of  indigo;  2147  pounds  of 
preferved  fruits;  forty-fevenjpounds  of  chocolate; 

282  pounds  of  rafped  tobacco  ;  494  Pounds 
rope-yarn;  234  ehefts  of  liqugurs;  234  hogfheads 
of  molaffes,  &c.;  451  quintals  of  wood  for  dying; 
and  12,108  hides  in  the  hair.  All  thefe  produc¬ 
tions  together  have  been  bought  in  the  colony  it- 
felf,  for  12,265,862  livres  fourteen  fols*.  It  is 
true,  that  the  colony  has  received  from  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  to  the  amount  of  i3>4+9>43^  livri-st 
of  merchandize ;  but  part  of  this  has  been  fent 
away  to  the  Spanifh  coafts,  and  another  part  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  Englifh  fettlements. 

All  thofe  who  from  inftinft  or  duty  are  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  intereft  of  their  country,  cannot 
fee,  without  regret,  that  fo  excellent  a  colony  as 
Martinico  fhould  furnifh  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of 
commodities,  part  of  which  even  is  brought  from 
other  places.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the 
center  of  the  ifland,  full  of  horrid  rocks,  is  unfit 
for  the  culture  of  fugar,  coffee,  or  cotton ;  that 

*  536,631 1.  9s.  10 d.  +588,41*1.  i6s-  6d. 
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“  too  much  moiflure  would  be  hurtful  to  thefe  pro- 
j  ductions;  and  that,  fhould  they  fucceed,  the 
charges  of  carriage  acrofs  mountains  and  preci¬ 
pices  would  abforb  the  profits  of  the  crops.  But  in 
this  large  fpace  meadows  would  turn  to  very  good 
account.  The  foil  is  excellent  for  pafbure,  and 
only  wants  the  attention  of  government  to  furnifh 
the  inhabitants  with  the  neceffary  increafe  of  cattle  ' 
both  for  labour  and  food.  There  are  other  fpots 
on  the  ifland  where  the  Toil  is  ungrateful.  Some 
are  alternately  fpoilt  by  drought  and  rain,  fome 
are  marfhy,  and  almoft  always  overflowed  by  the 
fea.  There  are  others  where  nothing  will  grow, 
except  tbofe  aquatic  plants  known  by  the  general 
name  of  mangroves,  but  of  various  fpecies,  and 
very  unlike  each  other.  Inotherparts,  the  ground  is 
*  fo  ftony,  that  it  cannot  be  improved  by  labour,  or 
fo  much  exhaufled,  that  it  is  not  worth  manuring. 

To  thefe  inconveniences,  which  arife  from  the 
nature  of  things,  muft  be  added  a  terrible  plague  it 
has  experienced  from  the  ants ;  a  fpecies  of  infefts 
formerly  unknown  in  America.  Some  time  ago 
they  ravaged  Barbadoes  in  fo  terrible  a  manner, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  deliberation,  whether  that 
ifland,  formerly  fo  flourifhing,  fhould  not  be  eva¬ 
cuated.  This  calamity  had  greatly  diminifhed  there, 
when  in  1763  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Martinico. 
The  mifehief  thefe  infefts  have  done  to  feveral 
parts  of  the  colony  cannot  be  deferibed.  All  the 
ufeful  vegetables  have  been  deftroyed  5  the  qua¬ 
drupeds  have  been  unable  to  fubfift  there ;  the 
largeft  trees  have  been  infefted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  even  the  leaft  delicate  birds  would  not  fix  upon 
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them.  It  was  not  without  the  greateft  precautions  B  K 

that  the  children  were  preferved  -from  being  de- 

voured,  that  the  women  could  be  fupported  till 

they  lay  in,  or  that  the  men  could  fubflft.  It  was 

apprehended  that  this  numberlefs  and  devouring 

race  would  fpread  all  over  Martinico.  Happily  this 

formidable  ravage  has  been  flopped  in  its  beginning, 

and  feems  very  fenfibly  to  be  totally  going  off;  but 

the  land  infected  with  this  poifon,  yield  only  to 

the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  will  not  produce 

fugar. 

Previous  to  this  evil,  thofe  obfervers  who  were 
belt  acquainted  with  the  colony,  were  generally 
of  opinion,  that  its  plantations  were  fufceptible  of 
improvement,  and  might  be  increafed  about  one- 
fourth  part.  Its  prefent  fituation  is  far  from  en¬ 
couraging  fuch  flattering  hopes.  ♦ 

The  proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  ifland  may  whether 
be  divided  into  four  claffes.  The  firfl  are  poflfefled  Martinico 
of  a  hundred  large  fugar  plantations,  in  which  cpar"v^im‘ 
twelve  thoufand  negroes  are  employed.  The  fe- 
cond  have  one  hundred  and  fifty,  worked  by  nine 
thoufand  blacks.  The  third  clafs  poffefs  thirty, 
with  two  thoufand  blacks.  The  fourth,  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  caflava, 
may  employ  twelve  thoufand  negroes.  The  re¬ 
maining  flaves  of  both  fexes  are  engaged  in  domeftic 
fervices,  in  fifhing,  or  in  navigation. 

The  firfl  clafs  conflfls  entirely  of  rich  people. 

Their  culture  is  carried  to  the  highefl  degree  of 
perfection,  and  they  are  able  to  preferve  it  in  the 
flourifhing  ftate  to  which  they  have  brought  it. 

Even  the  expences  they  mufl  be  at  for  replacing 

deficiencies. 
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deficiencies,  are  not  fo  great  as  thofe  of  the  lefs 
wealthy  planter,  as  the  Haves  born  upon  thefe 
plantations  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  deftroyed  by 
time  and  labour. 

The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  that  of  planters  in 
eafy  circumflances,  have  but  half  the  hands  that 
would  be  neceffary  to  acquire  a  fortune  equal  to 
that  of  the  opulent  proprietors.  If  they  were 
even  able  to  buy  the  number  of  flaves  they  want, 
they  would  be  deterred  from  it  by  fatal  experi¬ 
ence.  Nothing  can  be  more  imprudent  than  the 
cuftom  of  putting  a  great  number  of  frefh  negroes 
upon  a  plantation.  The  Hcknefs  thofe  miferable 
wretches  are  liable  to,  from  a  change  of  climate 
and  diet  the  trouble  of  inuring  them  to  a  kind 
of  labour  to  which  they  are  not  accuflomed,  and 
'  which  they  diflike,  cannot  but  difguft  a  planter, 
from  the  conftant  and  laborious  attention  he  muff 
pay  to  this  training  up  of  men  for  the  cultivation 
of  land.  The  molt  adlive  proprietor  is  he  who  is 
able  to  increafe  his  works  by  one  fixth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Haves  every  year.  Thus  the  fecond  clafs 
might  acquire  fifteen  hundred  Haves  yearly,  if  the 
net  produce  of  their  lands  would  admit  of  it.  But 
they  mull  not  expect  to  meet  with  credit.  The 
merchants  in  France  do  not  feem  difpofed  to  trufl 
them ,  and  thofe  who  circulated  their  flock  in  the 
colony,  no  fooner  found  that  they  could  not  make 
ufe  of  it  without  running  confiderable  rifques,  but 
they  removed  it  to  Europe,  or  to  St.  Domingo. 

The  third  clafs,  which  are  but  little  removed  from 
indigence,  cannot  change  their  fituation  by  any 
rpeans  which  the  natural  courfe  of  trade  can  fupply. 

It 
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It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  them  to  be  able  to 
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fubfift.  The  indulgence  of  government  can  alone  « 
put  them  into  fuch  a  flourifhing  condition  as  to 
render  them  ufeful  to  the  (late,  by  lending  them, 
without  intereft,  the  fums  they  may  want,  to 
raife  their  plantations.  This  clafs  might  employ 
a  greater  number  of  frelh  negroes  than  we  have 
allotted  to  the  fecond  without  the  fame  inconveni¬ 
ences  ;  becaufe  each  planter  having  fewer  (laves  to 
look  after,  will  be  able  to  pay  a  greater  attention 
to  .thofe  he  may  purchafe. 

The  fourth  clafs,  who  are  employed  in  cultiva¬ 
tions  of  lefs  importance  than  that  of  fugar,  do  not 
(land  in  need  of  fuch  powerful  helps,  to  recover 
that  eafe  and  plenty  from  which  they  are  fallen,  by 
war,  hurricanes,  and  other  misfortunes.  Could 
thefe  two  lad  daffies  but  make  an  acquifition  of 
fifteen  hundred  (laves  every  year,  it  would  be 
fufficient  to  raife  them  to  that  degree  of  profperity 
to  which  their  induftry  naturally  intitles  them. 

Thus  Martinico  might  hope  to  revive  her  de¬ 
clining  plantations,  and  to  recover  the  firft  fplen- 
dour  to  which  her  diligence  had  raifed  her,  if  fhe 
could  get  a  yearly  acceffion  of  three  thoufand 
negroes.  But  it  is  well  known  that  fhe  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  pay  for  thefe  recruits.  She  owes  the 
mother-country,  for  balance  of  trade,  about  a 
million  *.  A  feries  of  misfortunes  has  obliged  her 
to  borrow  four  millions  f  of  the  merchants  fettled 
in  the  town  of  St.  Peter.  The  engagements  (he  has 
entered  into  on  account  of  divided  inheritances, 
and  thofe  (he  has  contradled  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
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number  of  plantations,  have  made  her  infolvent. 
This  defperate  Rate  will  neither  allow  her  the 
means  of  foon  recovering  her  former  fituation,  nor 
the  ambition  of  purfuing  that  road  to  fortune 
which  once  lay  open  to  her. 

Add  to  this,  that  lhe  Rands  expofed  to  invafion. 
But  though  there  are  a  number  of  places  where 
the  enemy  may  land,  yet  they  will  never  make 
the  attempt.  It  would  indeed  be  fruitlefs,  becaufe 
of  the  impoffibility  of  bringing  up  the  artillery 
and  ammunition,  acrofs  fuch  a  rugged  country  to 
Fort  Royal,  which  defends  the  whole  colony.  It 
is  in  this  latitude  only  that  the  enemy  would  fail  in 
order  to  make  fuch  aijfjattempt. 

In  the  front  of  this  Rrong  and  principal  place  of 
defence  is  a  famous  harbour,  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
a  broad  bay,  that  cannot  be  entered  without  many 
.tackings,  which  muR  decide  the  fate  of  any  fhip 
that  is  forced  to  avoid  an  engagement.  If  lhe  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  unrigged,  or  is  a  bad  failor,  or  meets  with 
Rome  accident  from  the  variations  of  the  fqualls  of 
wind,  the  currents,  or  whirlpools,  Rie  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  affailant  that  is  a  better  lailor.  The 
garrifon  of  the  fortrefs  itfelf  may  become  a  ufelefs 
and  inglorious  fpedator  of  the  defeat  of  a  whole 
fquadron,  as  it  has  been  often  of  the  taking  of 
merchant  fliips. 

The  infide  of  the  harbour  is  much  injured  on 
account  of  the  hulks  of  leveral  Riips  that  have 
been  funk  there,  to  keep  out  the  EngliRi  in  the  laR 
war.  Thefe  veRels  have  been  taken  up  again ;  but 
it  will  Rill  require  a  confiderable  expence  to  re¬ 
move  the  heaps  of  fand  which  had  gathered  about 
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them,  and  to  put  the  harbour  in  the  fame  date  B  °  n°  K 
it  was  before.  This  work  will  not  admit  of  any  < — > 
delay ;  for  the  port,  though  not  very  fpacious,  is 
the  only  one  where  fhips  of  all  rates  can  winter ; 
the  only  one  where  they  can  be  fupplied  with 
mails,  fails,  cables,  and  excellent  water,  which  is 
brought  there  from  the  diflance  of  a  league  by  a 
very  well-contrived  canal,  and  which  may  be  eafily 
procured. 

An  enemy  will  always  land  near  to  this  harbour, 
and  there  is  no  poffibility  of  preventing  them, 
whatever  precautions  are  taken.  The  war  could 
only  be  carried  on  againfl  them  in  the  field  s  it 
could  not  be  continued  for  any  time,  and  the 
people  would  foon  be  reduced  to  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  their  fortifications. 

They  formerly  had  no  other  fortification  than 
Fort  Royal,  where  immenfe  fums  had  been  buried 
through  want  of  fkill  under  a  ridge  of  mountains. 

All  the  knowledge  of  the  ablefl  engineers  has 
never  been  fufficient  to  give  any  degree  of  flrength 
or  folidity  to  works  eredled  by  chance,  by  the  mofl 
unfkilful  hands,  and  without  any  fort  of  plan. 

They  have  been  obliged  to  content  themfelves 
with  adding  a  covered  way,  a  rampart  and  flanks, 
to  fuch  parts  of  the  place  as  would  admit  of 
them.  But  the  work  of  the  mofl  confequence 
has  been  to  cut  into  the  rock,  which  eafily  gives 
way ;  and  to  dig  fubterraneous  rooms,  which  are 
airy,  wholefome,  and  fit  to  fecure  warlike  flores 
and  provifions ;  as  alfo  to  fhelter  the  fick,  and  to 
defend  the  foldiers,  and  fuch  of  the  inhabitants 
whofe  attachment  to  their  country  would  infpire 
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them  with  courage  to  defend  the  colony.  It  has 
been  thought,  that  men  who  were  fure  of  finding 
a  fafe  retreat  in  thefe  caverns,  after  having  expofed 
their  lives  on  the  ramparts,  would  foon  forget 
their  fatigues,  and.  face  the  enemy  with  frefh 
vigour.  This  idea  was  fortunate  and  fenffble,  and 
muft  have  been  fuggefled,  if  not  by  a  patriotic 
government,  at  lead  by  fome  fenfible  and  humane 
minifler. 

But  the  bravery  this  muft  infpire  could  not  be 
fufficient  to  preferve  a  place  which  is  commanded 
on  all  fides.  It  was  therefore  thought  advifable 
to  fix  upon  fome  more  advantageous  fituation ; 
and  the  point  called  Morne  Gamier  was  chofen 
for  this  purpofe,  which  is  higher  by  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet  than  the  higheft  tops  of  Patate, 
Tortenfon,  and  Cartouche,  all  which  overlook 
Fort  Royal. 

Upon  this  eminence  a  citadel  has  been  railed, 
confifhing  of  four  baflions.  The  baflions  in  front, 
the  covered  way,  the  refervoirs  for  water,  the 
powder  magazines ;  all  thefe  means  of  defence  are 
ready,  and  the  reft  will  foon  be  finifhed.  The 
qazernes,  and  other  necelfary  buildings,  will  foon 
complete  the  work.  If  even  the  redoubts  and 
the  batteries,  intended  to  force  the  enemy  to 
make  their  defcent  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
Cafco  bay,  where  they  landed  at  the  laft  inva- 
fion,  fhould  not  be  attended  with  the  effedfc  that 
is  expelled  from  them ;  yet  ftill  the  colony  would 
be  able  to  refill:  about  three  months.  Fifteen 
hundred  men  will  defend  the  Morne  Gamier  for 
thirty  or  fix  and  thirty  days  againft  an  army  of 
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fifteen  thoufand ;  and  twelve  hundred  men  will 
fuftain  themfelves  for  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
days  in  Fort  Royal,  which  cannot  be  attacked 
till  Gamier  has  been  taken.  This  is  all  that  can 
be  expelled  from  an  expence  of  feven  or  eight 
millions  of  livres  *.  , 

Those,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  navy  alone 
ought  to  protedt  the  colonies,  think  that  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  expence  has  been  mifapplied.  As  it 
.was  not  poflible,  in  their  opinion,  to  eredt  forti¬ 
fications  and  to  build  fhips  at  the  fame  time ;  the 
preference  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  latter, 
as  being  indifpenfably  necefiary.  Efpecially  if  the 
impetuofity  in  the  charadter  of  the  French  difpofes 
them  to  attack  rather  than  to  defend,  they  ought 
fooner  to  deftroy  than  eredt  fortreffes ;  or  none 
but  fhips  fhould  be  built,  thofe  moveable  ramparts 
which  carry  war  with  them,  inflead  of  waiting  for 
it.  Any  power  that  aims  at  trade,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  colonies,  muff:  have  fhips,  which  bring 
in  men  and  wealth,  and  increafe  population  and 
circulation  ;  whereas  baftions  and  foldiers  are  only 
fit  to  confume  men  and  provifions.  All  that  the 
court  of  Verfailles  can  expedt  from  the  expence  fhe 
has  incurred  at  Martinico,  is,  that  if  the  ifland 
fhould  be  attacked  by  the  only  enemy  fhe  has  to 
fear,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  relieve  her. 
The  Englifh  proceed  flowly  in  a  fiege ;  they  always 
go  on  by  jrule,  and  nothing  diverts  them  from 
completing  any  works  that  concern  the  fafety  of 
the  afiailants ;  for  they  efleem  the  life  of  a  foldier 
of  .more  confequence  than  the  lofs  of  time.  This 
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maxim;  fo  fenfible  in  itfelf,  is,  perhaps,  mifappkied 
in  the  deftrudtive  climate  of  America ;  but  it  is 
the  maxim  of  a  people,  whofe  foldiers  are  engaged 
in  the  fervice  of  the.  flate,  not  mercenaries  paid  by 
the  prince.  But  whatever  be  the  future  fate  of 
Martinico,  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  into  the  pre¬ 
lent  fbate  of  Guadalupe. 

This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  may 
be  about  eighty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is 
divided  in  two  parts,  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea, 
which  is  not  above  two  leagues  long,  and  from 
fifteen  to  forty  fathom  broad.  This  canal,  known 
by  the  name  cf  the  lalt  river,  is  navigable^  but 
will  only  carry  vefiels  of  fifty  tons  burden. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  whole  colony,  is,  towards  the  center,  full  of 
craggy  rocks,  and  fo  cold  that  nothing  will  grow 
there  but  fern,  and  fome  ufelefs  fhrubs  covered 
with  mofs.  On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  moun¬ 
tain  called  la  Souphriere ,  or  the  Brimftone  moun¬ 
tain,  rifes  to  an  immenfe  height  into  the  middle 
region  of  the  air.  It  exhales,  through  various 
openings,  a  thick  black  frnoke,  intermixed  with 
fparks  that  are  vilible  by  night.  From  all  thefe 
hills  flow  numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the 
plains  below,  and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of 
the  climate  by  a  refrefhing  ftream,  fo  celebrated, 
that  the  galleons  which  formerly  ufed  to  touch  at 
the  Windward  inlands,  had  orders  to  renew  their 
provifion  with  this  pure  and  falubrious  water. 
Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called 
Guadalupe.  That  which  is  commonly  called 
Gr^uid  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by 
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nature.  It  is,  indeed,  lefs  fugged ;  but  it  wants  B  K 
fprings  stnd  rivers.  The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  <— 
the  climate  fo  wholefome  or  fo  pleafant; 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  poflefiion  of 
this  ifland,  when  five  hundred  and  fifty  French¬ 
men,  led  on  by  two  gentlemen  named  Loline  and 
Duplefiis,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1635.  They  had  been  very  imprudent 
in  their  preparations*  Their  proviiions  were  fo  ill 
chofen,  that  they  were  fpoiled  in  the  paffage  3  and 
they  had  (hipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted 
in  two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  none 
from  the  mother-country.  St.  Chriftopher’s,  whe¬ 
ther  from  fcarcity'or  defign,  refufed  to  fpare  them 
any;  and  the  firft  attempts  in  hufbandry  they 
made  in  the  country,  could  not  yet  afford  any 
thino-.  No  refource  was  left  for  the  colony  but 
from  the  favages ;  but  the  fuperfluities  of  a  people 
who  cultivate  but  little;  and  therefore  had  never 
laid  up  any  (tores,  could  not  be  very  confiderable. 

The  new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  fa¬ 
vages  might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring;  came 
to  a  refolution  to  plunder  them ;  and  hofbilities 
commenced  on  the  16th  of  January,  16364 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  con¬ 
dition  openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much 
the  advantage  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms, 
dellroyed  their  own  provifions  arid  plantations, 
and  retired  to  Grand  Terre,  or  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  i (lands.  From  thence  the  moll  defperate  came 
over  to  the  ifland  from  which  they  had  been 
driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the  thickefi 
parts  of  the  foreftsi  In  the  day-time  they  fhot 
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with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down  with 
their  clubs,  all  the  French  who  were  fcattered 
about  for  hunting  or  fifhing.  In  the  night,  they 
burned  the  houfes  and  deftroyed  the  plantations 
of  their  unjuft  fpoilers. 

A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this 
kind  of  war.  The  colonifts  were  reduced  to  graze 
in  the  fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to 
dig  up  dead  bodies  for  their  fubfiftence.  Many 
who  had  been  Haves  at  Algiers,  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  the  hands  that  had  broken  their  fetters, 
and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exiftence.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the  crime  of  their 
invafion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert  brought 
about  a  peace  with  the  lavages  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1640.  When  we  confider  the  injuftice  of 
the  hoftilities  which  the  Europeans  have  com¬ 
mitted  all  over  America,  we  are  almoft  tempted 
to  rejoice  at  their  misfortunes,  and  at  all  the  judg¬ 
ments  that  purfue  thofe  inhuman  oppreftbrs.  We 
are  ready,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  renounce 
the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
hemifphere,  change  our  connexions,  and  con¬ 
tract  beyond  the  feas  with  the  favage  Indians  an 
alliance  which  unites  all  mankind,  that  of  misfor¬ 
tune  and  companion. 

f  f  <" 

The  remembrance,  however,  ofhardfhips  en¬ 
dured  in  an  invaded  ifiand,  proved  a  powerful  in¬ 
citement  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  imme- 


diate  necefiity;  which  afterwards  induced  an  at  ten- 
tion  to  thofe  of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother- 
country.  The  few  inhabitants  who  had  efcaped 
the  calamities  they  had  drawn  upon  themfelves, 
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.were  foon  joined  by  fome  difcontented  colomfts 

from  St.  Chriflopher’s,  by  Europeans  fond  of  no¬ 
velty,  by  failors  tired  of  navigation,  and  by  fome 
fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit  to  the 
care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  they  had  faved 
from  the  dangers  of  the  fea.  But  flill  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Guadalupe  was  flopped,  or  impeded  by  ob**- 
flacks  arifing  from  its  fituatiom 

The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the 
neighbouring  iflands  could  carry  off  their  cattle, 
their  Haves,  their  very  crops,  frequently  brought 
them  into  a  very  defperate  fituation.  Intefline 
broils,  arifing  from  jealoufies  of  authority,  often 
diflurbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters.  The  adven¬ 
turers  who  went  over  to  the  Windward  iflands*  dif* 
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daining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture  than 
for  naval  expeditions,  were  eafily  drawn  to  Mar- 
tinico,  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  with. 
The  prote&ion  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates,  brought 
to  that  ifiand  all  the  traders  who  flattered  them- 
felves  that  they  might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy  at  a  low  price,  and  all  the  planters  who 
thought  they  might  fafely  give  themfelves  up  to 
peaceful  labours.  This  quick  population  could  not 
fail -of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  into  Martinico.  From 
that  time,  the  French  miniflry  attended  more  fe- 
riouily  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which 
Were  not  fo  immediately  under  their  direction;  and, 
hearing  chiefly  of  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their 
encouragements  that  way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that 
in  17QO  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe  a- 
,  N  2  mounted 
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B  xin  K  mounted  only  to  3/^25  white  people ;  325  favages 
v — -v— ' 1  free  negroes,  mulattoes  ;  and  6,725  flaves,  many  of 
whom  were  Caribs.  Her  cultures  were  reduced  to 
6ofmall  plantations  of  fugar,,  66  of  indigo,,  a  little 
cocoa,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cotton.  The 
cattle  amounted  to  1,620  horfes  and  mules,  and 

1*.  * 

3,69 9  head  of  horned  cattle..  This  was.  the  fruit  of 
fixty  years  labour.  But  her  future  progrefs  was 
as  rapid  as  her  firft  attempts  had  been  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  the  colony  was 
peopled  with  9,643  whites,.  41,140  flaves  of  all 
ages  and  of  both  fexes.  Her  faleable  commodities 
were  the  produce  of  334  fugar  plantations  ;  15. 
plots  of  indigo  5  46,840  Items  of  cocoa;  11,700 
of  tobacco  2,257,725'  of  coffee;  12,748,447  of 
cotton.  For  her  proviflon  fhe  had  29  fquares  of 
rice  or  maize,  and  15219  of  potatoes  or  yams; 
2,028,520  banana  trees and  32,577,950  trenches 
of  caffava..  Thefe  details  are  the  moil^  eifentiai 
parts  of  the  hiflory  of  America,  fo  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  Europe.  Cato  the  Cenfor  would  have  re¬ 
corded  them  ;  and  Charlemagne  would  have  read 
them.  Who  then  can  be  afhamed  to  attend  to 
them  ?  Let  us  therefore  purfue  thefe  ufeful  difquifl- 
tions.  The  cattle  of  Guadalupe  comfifted  of  4,946 
horfes;  2,924  mules;  myaffes;  i3,7i6headof 
horned  cattle;  11,162  fheep  or  goats ;  and  2, 444- 
hogs.  Such  was  the  date  of  Guadalupe  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Englifh  in  the  month  of 
April  1759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs  ;  but  the  colony  had 
reafon  to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  difgrace.- 
During  a  flege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their 
”  -  ,  plantations 
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plantations  deftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to 
carry  on  their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of 
their  Haves  carried  off.  Had  the  enemy  been  forced 
to  retreat  after  all  thefe  devaftations,  the  ifland 
was  ruined.  Deprived  of  all  affiftance  from  the 
mother-country,  which  was  not  able  to  fend  her  any 
fuccours,  and  expecting  nothing  from  the  Dutch^ 
who  on  account  of  their  neutrality  came  into  her 
roads,  becaufe  fhe  had  nothing  to  offer  them  in 
exchange,  fhe  could  never  have  fubfifted  till  the^ 
enfuing  harvelE 

The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  ap- 
prehen  lions.  The  Englifh,  indeed,  are  no  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands, 
who  moffly  refide  in  Europe,  fend  their  reprefenta- 
Stives  whatever  they  want,  and  draw  the  wnole  pio- 
duce  of  the  eftate  by  the  return  of  their  fhip.  An 
[agent  fettled  m  fome  fea-port  of  Great  Britain,  is 
intrufted  with  the  furnifhing  the  plantation,  and 
■receiving  the  produce*.  This  was  impra6iicable  at 
Guadalupe ;  and  the  conquerors  in  this  refpect 
were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuftom  of  the  conquered,. 
The  Englifh,  informed  of  the  advantage  the 
I  French  made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies, 
h aliened,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their  fhips 
to  the  conquered  ifland  s  and  fo  multiplied  their 
expeditions,  that  they  overftocked  the  market. 
Sand  fank  the  price  of  all  European  commodities. 
!The  colonift  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price,  and, 
in  confequence  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  de¬ 
lays  for  the  payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  neceffary,  was  foon 
jjtd^ed  another  arifing  from  {'peculation,  whicn 
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enabled  the  colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  A 
great  number  of  negroes  were  carried  thither,  to 
haften  the  growth  and  enhance  the  value  of  the 
plantations.  It  has  been  faid  in  various  memorials, 
all  copied  from  each  other,  that  the  Englilh  had 
Hocked  Guadalupe  with  30,000,  during  the  four 
years  and  three  months  that  they  remained  mailers 
of  the  iftand,  The  regiflers  of  the  cuftom-houfes, 
which  may  be  depended  on,  as  there  could  be  no 
inducement  for  an  impofition,  atteft  that  the  num¬ 
ber  was  no  more  than  18,721.  This  was  fufficient 
to  give  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reaping 
great  advantages  from  their  new  conquefl.  But 
their  ambition  was  frufbated,  and  the  colony,  with 
its  dependencies,  was  rellored  to  its  former  poHef- 
fors  in  July  1763. 

By  the  dependencies  of  Guadalupe,  muft  be 
underllood  feveral  fmall  illands ;  which,  being  in-? 
eluded  in  the  diftr!6t  of  her  jurifdidtion,  fell  with 
her  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  Such  is  the 
Defeada,  which  feems  to  have  been  detached  from 
Guadalupe  by  the  fea,  and  is  only  feparated  by  a 
fmall  channel.  It  is  a  kind  of  rock,  where  nothing 
will  grow  but  cotton.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time 
it  was  fir  ft  inhabited,  but  this  little  fettlement  is 
certainly  not  pf  long  Handing. 

The  Saints,  three  leagues  diftant  fromGuadalupe, 
are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  another 
yet  fmaller,  make  a  triangle,  and  have  a  tolerable 
harbour.  Thirty  Frenchmen  were  fent  thither  in 
1648,  but  were  foon  driven  away  by  an  exceflive 
drought,  which  dried  up  their  only  lpring,  before 
they  had  time  to  fiiake  any  refervoirs.  A  fecond 
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attempt  was  made  in  1652,  and  lading  plantations  Xiii. 
were  made,  which  now  yield  fifty  thoufand  weight  v— v- J 
of  coffee  and  ninety  thoufand  of  cotton. 

This  is  inconfiderable,  but  it  is  more  than  the 
produce  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  peopled 
with  fifty  Frenchmen  in  1648.  They  were  all 
malfacred  in  1656  by  a  troop  of  Caribs  from  St. 

Vincent  and  Dominica,  and  not  replaced  till  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after.  In  1753  the  colonifts  were  no 
more  than  170  in  number,  and  their  whole  fortune 
confided  in  54  flaves,  and  64,000  cocoa  trees.  Since 
the  laft  peace,  the  population  of  the  white  people 
has  amounted  to  400,  and  that  of  the  blacks  to 
^oo.  The  plantations  have  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportions.  The  foil  of  this  fmall  lfland  is  veiy 
hilly,  and  extremely  barren ;  but  it  has  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  a  good  harbour.  The  wretchednefs  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fo  well  known,  that  the  Englifh 
privateers,  which  frequently  put  in  there  during  the 
late  wars,  have  always  paid  pun&ually  for  what 
few  refrefhments  they  could  fpare  them,  though 
the  rriiferable  inhabitants  were  too  weak  to  com¬ 
pel  them.  There  is  then  fome  humanity  left  even 
in  the  bread  of  enemies  and  pirates ;  man  is  not 
naturally  cruel ;  and  only  becomes  fo  from  fear  or 
intered.  The  armed  pirate,  who  plunders  a  vedel 
richly  laden,  is  not  deditute  of  equity,  nor  even 
of  companion  for  a  fet  of  poor  defencelels  inlanders. 

Marigal ante  was  wreded  from  her  natural  in¬ 
habitants  in  1648.  The  French,  who  had  forcibly 
taken  pofleflion  of  it,  were  long  annoyed  by  the  la¬ 
vages  of  the  neighbouring  illands,  but  at  lad  are 
left  peaceable  pofieffors  of  a  land  they  have  culti- 
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gar  plantations,  7,000  cocoa  trees,  562,700  ftems 
of  coffee,  and  4,6  2 1^700  of  cotton.  If  thefe  frequent 
computations  are  tirefome  to  an  indolent  reader,  who 
is  not  fond  of  taking  account  of  his  income,  left 
he  fhould  find  lie  muff  fet  bounds  to  his  expences, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  wijl  be  lefs  fo  to  political 
calculators,  who  find  the  exact  meafure  of  the 
ftrength  of  a  ftate  in  the  population  and  produce 
of  lands,  and  are  by  thefe  means  the  better  enable4 
to  compare  the  natural  refources  of  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  only  by  an  exaft  regifter  of  this  kind 
thac  we  can  judge  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  and  trading  powers  that  have  fettlements  in 
America.  In  this  cafe,  accuracy  conftitutes  the 
Wiiole  merit  of  the  work  $  and  the  reader  muff  ex- 
cufe  inelegance  in  favour  of  real  utility.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  already  fufficiently  amufed  and  impofed  upoq 
by  eloquent  and  ingenious  defcriptions  of  diftant 
eountiies  j  it  is  now  time  to  inveffigate  truth,  to 
compare  tne  feveral  hiffones  of  thefe  countries, 
and  to  find  out  what  they  now  are,  rather  than 
\yhat  they  were  formerly.  For  the  hjftory  of  what 
is  paff  is  of  little  more  confequence  to  the  prefent 
than  the  hiffory  of  what  is  to  come.  Let  us 
then  again  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  no  one 
mould  think  it  lirange,  that  we  fo  often  repeat  the 
numeration  of  negroes  and  cattle,  of  lands  and  their 
pioduce;  in  a  word,  that  we  fhould  fo  frequently 
entei  into  diiquilitions  which  may  appear  dry,  but 
are  in  fact  the  natural  foundations  of  fociety.  Why 
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Jn  a  work  which  fliews  us  our  riches  ?  Let  us,  B 
therefore,  refume  the  fubjed,  and  compute  the 
wealth  of  Guadalupe. 

By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  this  ifland,  includ¬ 
ing  the  fmaller  fettlements  above  mentioned,  con? 
tains  1 1,863  white  people  of  all  ages,  and  of  both 
fexesj'  752  free  blacks  and  mulattos;  72,761 
flaves ;  which  makes  in  all  a  population  of  85,376 
fouls. 

The  cattle  confifts  of  5,060  horfes ;  4,854 
mules;  hi  aides;  17,378  head  of  horned  cattle; 
14,895  fheep  or  goats;  and  2,669  hogs.  Thepro- 
vifion  is  30,47  6, 2 1 8  trenches  of  calfava ;  2, 8 1 9, 26 % 
banana  trees;  2,1 18  fquares  of  land  planted  with 
yams  and  potatoes. 

The  plantations  contain  72  arnotta  trees ;  327 
pfcaffia;  13,292  of  cocoa;  5,881,176  of  coffee; 
12,156,769  of  cotton;  21,474  fquares  of  land 
planted  with  fugar-canes.  The  woods  occupy 
22,097  fquares  of  land.  There  are  20,247  in 
meadows;  and  6,405  are  uncultivated  or  forfaken. 
Only  1,582  plantations  grow  cotton,  coffee,  and 
provifions.  Sugar  is  made  but  in  401.  Thefe  fu¬ 
gar- works  employ  140  water-mills,  263  turned 
by  oxen,  and  1 1  windmills. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is 
poured  in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  domi¬ 
nion,  ought  to  be  very  confiderable.  Butin  1768, 
it  yielded  to  the  mother-country  no  more  than 
140,418  quintals  of  fine  fugar;  23,603  quintals 
of  raw  fugar;  34,205  quintals  of  coffee;  11,955 
quintals  of  cotton;  456  quintals  of  cocoa;  1,884 
quintals  of  ginger;  2,529  quintals  of  logwood; 
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13  xin.  K  24  c^efts  of  fwe'etmeats ;  165  cheds  of  liqueurs* 
34  calks  of  rum;  and  1,202  undrdfed  (kins.  All 
thefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the  colony  only  for 
7,103,838  livres*,  and  the  merchandize  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  France  has  cod  but4,523,884livresf. 
It  is  eafy  to  judge  from  hence  how  great  a  part  of 
the  produce  has  been  fraudulently  exported,  fince 
it  is  known  that  the  crops  of  Guadalupe  are  more 
plentiful  than  thofe  of  Martinico. 

The  reafons  for  this  fuperiority  are  obvious, 
Guadalupe  employs  a  greater  number  of  (laves 
upon  the  plantations  than  Martinico,  which  being 
at  the  fame  time  an  ifland  that  trades,  and  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  plantations,  confequently  employs  many 
of  her  negroes  in  the  towns  and  in  the  navigation. 
There  are  fewer  children  in  Guadalupe,  becaufe 
the  frelh  negroes  brought  to  the  new-erected  works 
are  all  adults,  or  at  lead  able  to  work,  and  the 
black  women  feldom  breed  till  the  fecond  year  af¬ 
ter  their  arrival  in  America.  This  may  be  owing 
to  the  change  of  climate  and  food  affe6ting  their 
conflitutions,  or,  polfibly,  to  a  kind  of  referve 
which  they  are  more  fufceptible  of  than  they  are 
generally  thought  to  be.  Ladly,  a  great  many  of 
thofe  blacks  have  been  placed  upon  frelh  lands ; 
and  ground  newly  cleared  always  yields  more  than 
that  which  is  exhaufted  by  long  tillage. 

But,  if  we  may  trull  to  feme  obfervers,  the  co¬ 
lony  mull  expect  that  her  plantations  will  decreafe. 
They  maintain  that  part  of  the  iQand  properly 
called  Guadalupe  had  long  fince  attained  to  the 

utmolt  degree  of  increafe ;  and  the  Grand  Terre, 
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all  of  which  is  newly  cleared,  affords  three-  B 
fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  fettlement.  But  v — 9 

it  is  impoffible  that  this  part  of  the  ifland  can  pre¬ 
serve  that  flourilhing  Hate,  to  which  it  has  cafually 
arrived.  The  land  is  naturally  barren,  already 
exhaufled  by  forced  culture,  and  the  more  expofed 
to  the  droughts  fo  common  in  this  climate,  as 
there  fs  hardly  a  tree  left.  Befides,  the  cultivation 
of  it  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  expence,  and 
the  crops  can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  daily  increafe 
pf  labour  and  expence,  and  by  conftantly  return¬ 
ing  into  the  ground  the  net  produce  of  each 
Jiarvelt. 

Yet  many  are  of  opinion  that  Guadalupe  may 
augment  her  income  by  one-fixth,  arid  that  the 
time  of  this  increafe  is  near  at  hand.  The  colony 
has  no  confiderable  debts.  Having  fewer  wants 
than  the  richer  iflands,  where  affluence  has  long 
fince  increafed  the  defires  and  tafte  of  enjoyment, 
the  inhabitants  can  fpare  the  more  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  lands.  Their  fituation,  in  the  midft 
pf  the  Engliffl  and  Dutch  fettlements,  gives  them 
an  opportunity  of  running  a  fourth  part  of  their 
fugars  and  cottons,  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
would  fell  for  to  the  French  captains,  to  purchafe 
flaves  and  other  articles,  in  exchange  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  From  thefe  concurring  circumftances,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Guadalupe  will  foon  rife  of  her- 
felf  to  the  greatelt  profperity,  without  affiftance, 
and  notwithstanding  the  reftraints  government  has 
jmpofed  upon  it. 

The  flourilhing  Hate  to  which  Guadalupe  had  changes 
been  raifed  by  the  Engliih,  when  they  reftored  it  Xtm™- 
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book  at  the  peace,  excited  a  general  furprife.  It  was 
beheld  by  the  mother-country  with  that  kind  of 
reftoredTcT  confideration  and  refpeft  which  opulence  infpires.  : 
thedomi-  Hitherto,  this,  as  all  the  other  Windward  iflands, 
France.  had  been  fubordinate  to  Martinico.  It  was  refcued 
from  this  dependence,  by  appointing  a  governor 
and  an  intendant  to  prefide  over  it.  Thefe  new  ad- 
miniftrators,  defirous  of  fignalizing  their  arrival  by 
fome  innovation,  inftead  of  fuffering  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  this  ifland  to  be  difpofed  of  through  the 
ufual  channel,  laid  a  plan  for  conveying  them  di¬ 
rectly  to  Europe.  This  fcheme  was  by  no  means 
difagreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  who  owed  Marti¬ 
nico  two  millions  oflivres*,  which  they  were  not 
ready  to  pay;  and  it  was  contrived  that  the  miniflry 
at  home  ffiould  adppt  it.  From  that  time  all  ia- 
tercourfe  was  ftridtly  prohibited  between  the  two 
colonies,  which  became  as  great  Arrangers  to  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  rival,  or  even  to 
hoftile  powers. 

The  immediate  connections  of  Guadalupe  with 
France  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  fix  or  feven 
Flips  every  year.  This  number  was  increafed,  but 
not  fufficiently  to  enable  the  colony  to  difpofe  of 
the  whole  of  her  produce.  This  fcheme  was  too 
haftily  carried  into  execution.  It  fhould  have  been 
done  very  gradually,  and  with  much  caution;  for, 
certainly,  mold  innovations  in  politics  lequire  to  be 
introduced  and  conduced  with  moderation.  The 
harbours  of  Guadalupe  are  but  bad,  the  coaftmg 
trade  difficult,  and  the  goods  frequently  damaged 
in  loading  and  unloading.  Thefe  and  other  rea- 
fons  had  deterred  the  merchants  of  the  mother-* 
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Country  from  opening  a  direct  trade  with  the  colo¬ 
ny,  notwithdanding  the  inconveniences  and  charges 
attending  an  indirect  one.  There  was  a  degree  of 
prejudice  in  this;  but  many  precautions  were  ne- 
ceflary  to  induce  them  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was 
neceflary  to  entice  European  fhips  to  come  to  the 
colony  by  feme  privileges  and  indulgences,  which 
might  balance  the  difadvantages  that  kept  them 
away.  With  this  kind  of  management  the  intended 
revolution  would  have  been  brought  about  gra¬ 
dually  and  infenfibly.  In  fhort,  the  French  fhips 
fhould  have  been  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  off* 
thofe  of  Martinico ;  not  thofe  of  Martinico  driven 
away,  to  bring  in  the  French  fhips,  which  might 
pofiibly  never  arrive. 

Such  was  the  commercial  intered  fingly  confi- 
dered ;  but,  perhaps,  it  might  come  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  political  intereds  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance.  This  is  what  we  fhall  now  examine. 

France  has  hitherto  been  unable  effectually  to 
protect  her  own  colonies,  or  to  annoy  thofe  of  her 
mod  formidable  rival.  This  double  advantage  can 
only  be  procured  by  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  a 
power,  which  openly  declares  itfelf  her  natural 
enemy.  Till  that  period  arrives,  which,  from  her 
prefent  fituation,  feems  to  be  more  and  more  re¬ 
mote,  it  concerns  her,  at  lead,  to  put  her  colonies 
in  America  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  themfelves 
in  cafe  of  a  war.  This  they  were  able  to  do  when 
Martinico  was  the  center  of  all  the  windward  fet- 
tlements.  From  this  idand,  full  of  traders  and  fea- 
men,and  the  mod  happily  fituated  of  all  the  French 
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iflands,  with  regard  to  the  winds  that  blow  ih 

thefe  latitudes,  were  fen t  out  conftant  fupplies  of 
men,  arms,  and  pro vifions,  which  reached  the  other 
colonies  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  moral  cerr 
tainty  of  not  being  intercepted,  notwithftanding 
the  multiplicity  and  ftrength  of  the  fquadrons  def- 
tined  to  cut  off  this  communication. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Swarms  of  privateers,  fent 
out  from  Martinico,  made  it  impoflible  for  the  Bri- 
tifh  trade  to  be  carried  on  without  a  convoy;  and 
as  the  convoys  could  not  be  regularly  and  conti¬ 
nually  provided,  fo  as  to  bring  a  conftant  fupply 
to  a  climate  where  provifions  will  not  keep  long, 
the Englilhiftands  were  often  reduced  to  great  fear- 
city.  The  provinces  of  North  America  endeavour¬ 
ed,  it  is  true,  to  make  up  this  deficiency;  but  the 
cargoes  fold  fo  cheap,  that  they  could  not  afford  a 
convoy;  fo  that  the  French  privateers  were  cer¬ 
tain  of  carrying  off  two-fifths  of  their  trade  with 
the  fouthern  colonies.  And,  indeed,  all  the  vi¬ 
gilance  and  fkill  of  theEngliih  could  not  prevent 
the  Martinico  privateers,  during  the  laft  war,  from 
talcing  fourteen  hundred  veffels. 

All  thefe  advantages  of  Martinico,  in  which. 
Guadalupe  had  its  lhare,  and  which  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  victualling  of  both  iftands,  and  to  dif- 
trefs  the  enemy’s  fettlements,  will  be  loft,  by  the 
feparation  made  between  the  colonies  by  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  Neither  merchants,  feamen,  nor 
ftationed  fhips,  will  be  anymore  feen  there;  and, 
if  a  war  fhould  break  out,  there  will  be  no  fitting 
out  the  fmalleft  armament  in  thofe  parts.  It  is  the 

bu  finds 


bufinefs  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  to  iudge  whether 
rtib  wold  ri  •  -  r-  .  - 

.the  direct  navigation  from  the  ports  of  France  to 
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lupe  can  compenfate  for  fo  great  a  facrifice. 
tJT  can  France  be  afifured  of  enjoying  a  Ion" 

.  ,  J  J  D  '  fc> 

and  quiet  pofiefiion  of  this  ifland  ?  If  the  enemy 
that  might  attack  the  colony,  chofe  only  to  plun¬ 
der  the  Grand  Tefre,  and  to  carry  off  the  flaves 
and  cattle  from  thence,  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
prevent  them,  or  even  to  retaliate  upon  them, 
unlefs  an  army  were  oppofed  to  them.  Fort  Lewis, 
which  defends  this  part  of  the  fettlement,  is  but  a 
Wretched  ftar-fort,  incapable  of  much  refinance. 
All  that  could  pofiibly  be  expelled  would  be  to 
prevent  the  devaluation  from  extending  anv  fur¬ 
ther.  The  nature  of  the  country  prefents  feveral 
fituations,  fome  more  favourable  than  others,  by 
which  the  progrefs  of  an  afiailant  may  be  fecurely 


,  whatever  his  courage  or  his  forces  maybe. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  forced  to  reimbark  and 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  what  is  properly  called 
Guadalupe. 

The  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  effefled  no- 
ere  but  at  the  bay  of  the  Three  Rivers,  and  at 
that  of  the  Bailiff;  or  rather  thefe  two  places 
would  be  moft  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  en- 


tn 


terprife;  becaufe  they  would  bring  him  nearer 
than  any  other  to  Fort  St.  Charles  of  the  BafTe- 
terre,  where  he  would  have  lefs  difficulties  to  en- 

:\n  . 

counter. 

Let  the  enemy  chufe  whichever  of  thefe  landings 
they  pleafe,  they  v/ill  find  nothing  more  than  a 
fpot  covered  with  trees,  interfe&ed  with  rivers,  hol¬ 
low  ways,  narrow  pafles,  and  fteep  afcents,  which 

they 
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they  mud  march  over  expofed  to  the  French  fire* 
When,  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  forces,  they 
have  furmounted  thefe  difficulties,  they  will  be  - 
flopped  by  the  eminence  of  the  great  camp.  This 
is  a  platform  furrounded  by  nature  with  the  rivet 
Galleon,  and  with  dreadful  ravines,  to  which  art 
has  added  parapets,  barbettes,  flanks,  and  embra- 
fures,  to  dired  the  artillery  in  the  mo  ft  advanta¬ 
geous  manner.  This  intrenchment,  though  for-; 
midable,  muft  be  forced.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  an  intelligent  general  would  ever  leave  fuch  a 
poll  as  this  behind  him:  his  convoys  would  be  too 
much  expofed,  and  he  would  not  get  up  what 
would  be  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Fort 
St.  Charles  without  much  difficulty. 

If  thofe  who  were  firft  employed  in  fortifying 
Guadalupe,  had  underftood  the  art  of  war,  or 
even  been  only  engineers,  they  would  not  have 
failed  chufmg  the  pofition  between  the  river  Cenfe 
and  the  river  Galleon,  for  ereding  their  fortifi¬ 
cations.  The  place  then  would  have  had  towards 
the  fea-fide  a  front,  that  would  have  inclofed  a 
harbour  capable  of  containing  forty  fail  of  fhips* 
which  would  have  annoyed  the  enemy’s  fleet,  with¬ 
out  being  themfelves  in  the  lead  expofed.  The 
fronts  towards  the  rivers  Galleon  and  Cenfe  would 
have  been  inacceffible,  being  placed  upon  the 
fummit  of  two  very  deep  afcents*  The  fourth 
front  would  have  been  the  only  place  open  to  an 
attack ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  eafy  matter 
to  drengthen  that  as  much  as  might  have  been 
thought  proper. 
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By  chilling  the  prefent  poficion  of  Fort  St.  E  °  a°  K 
Charles,  the  works,  which  were  conftru&ed  there,  ‘ — 
ought  at  leaft  to  have  hanked  each  other  from  the 
fea,  and  from  the  heights.  But  the  principles  of 
fortification  were  fo  much  negle&ed,  that  the  fire 
was  pointed  entirely  in  a  wrong  dire&ion,  that  the  • 
internal  works  were  in  all  parts  open  to  the  view, 
and  that  the  revetements  might  be  battered  from 

the  bottom. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Fort  St*  Charles? 
when  in  1764  it  was  thought  proper  to  put  it  in 
a  ftate  of  defence.  Perhaps,  it  miwjht  ha » e  been 
beft^to  deftroy  it  totally,  and  to  place  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  on  the  pofition  juft  pointed  out.  It  was 
jhowever  thought  neceftary  to  cover  the  bad  fort 
conftrudted  by  unfkilful  perfons,  with  out-works  5 
adding  two  baftions  towards  the  fea-fide;  a  good 
, covered-way,  which  goes  all  round,  together  with 
la  glacis,  partly  cut  and  partly  in  a  gentle  Hope  3 
two  large  places  of  arms  with  re-entering  angles, 
having:  each  a  good  redoubt,  and  behind  thefs 
good  tenailles,  with  caponieres  and  pofterns  oe 
communication  with  the  body  of  the  place ;  two 
redoubts,  one  on  the  prolongation  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  one  of  the  two  places  of  arms,  and  the 
other  at  the  extremity  of  an  excellent  intrench-5 
iment  made  along  the  river  Galleon,  the  plat¬ 
form  of  which  is  defended  by  the  cannon  from 
another  intrenchment  made  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  river  3  large 
and  deep  ditches,  a  refervoir  for  water,  and  a  pow¬ 
der  magazine,  bombproof;  in  a  word,  afufticient 
iquantity  of  works  under  ground  to  lodge  a  third 
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part  of  the  garrifon.  All  thefe  outworks  well  con* 
trived  being  added  to  the  fort,  will  enable  an 
aftive  and  experienced  commander  to  hold  out  a 
fxege  of  two  months,  and  perhaps  more.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  reftftance  that  Guadalupe  can 
oppofe  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  it  is  time  to 

pafs  on  to  St.  Domingo. 

This  iiland  is  fixty  leagues  in  length;  its  main 
breadth  is  about  thirty  3  and  its  circumference 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  fix  hundred  in  coafting 
round  the  feveral  bays.  It  is  parted  lengthways,  - 
from  Fall  to  Weft,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  cover¬ 
ed  with  woods,  which,  rifing  gradually,  exhibit  the 
fineft  profpecl  imaginable.  Several  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  were  formerly  full  of  mines,  and,  perhaps, 
are  fo  ftill;  others  are  fit  for  culture.  Almoftall 
of  them  form  delicious  and  temperate  vallies;  but 
in  the  plains,  where  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  the 
air  is  fo  fcorching  hot  as  to  be  almoft  intolerable, 
efpecially  in  thofq  places  by  the  fea-fide  where  the 
coaft  runs  narrow,  between  the  water  and  the  back 
of  the  mountains,  and  is  expofed  to  a  double 

refection  of  the  fun,  both  from  the  rocks  and  the 

s  /■ 

waves.  ' 

Spain  wras  the  foie  proprietor  of  this  large  pof- 
feflion,  when  fome  Englifh  and  French,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  took  refuge 
there  in  1630.  Though  the  fouthern  coaft,  where 
they  firft  fettled,  was  in  a  manner  forfaken,  they 
conftdered,  that  being  liable  to  be  attacked-  by  a 
common  enemy,  it  was  but  prudent  to  fecure  a 
retreat.  For  this  purpofe  they  pitched  upon  Tor¬ 
tuga,  a  finall  iftand  within  two  leagues  of  the  great 
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one;  and  twenty-five  Spaniards,  who  were  left  to  B  o  °  K 
guard  it,  retired  on  the  firft  fummons.  u— v-^ 

The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  now  abfolute 
mailers  of  an  iiland  eight  leagues  long  and  two 
broad,  found  a  pure  air,  but  no  river,  and  few 
fprings.  The  mountains  were  covered  with  valu¬ 
able  woods,  and  the  fertile  plains  only  wanted  the 
hand  of  the  cultivator*  The  northern  coafl  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  inacceffible;  but  the  fouthern  had  an 
excellent  harbour  commanded  by  a  rock,  which 
required  only  a  battery  of  cannon  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  ifland. 

This  happy  fituation  foon  brought  to  Tortuga  a 
multitude  of  thofe  people  who  are  in  fearch  either* 
of  fortune  or  liberty*  The  mofl  moderate  applied 
themfelves  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  grew 
into  repute,  while  the  more  active  went  to  hunt 
the  buffaloes  at  St.  Domingo,  and  fold  their  hides 
to  the  Dutch.  The  mod  intrepid  went  out  to 
cruize,  and  performed  fuch  bold  exploits  as  will 
be  long  remembered. 

This  fettlement  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid, 

Judging  by  the  Ioffes  they  had  already  fuftained, 
of  the  misfortunes  they  had  ftill  to  exped,  they 
o-ave  orders  for  the  deftrudion  of  the  new  co- 

b 

lony.  The  general  of  the  galleons  chofe,  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  his  commiffion,  the  time  when  the  brave 
inhabitants  of  Tortuga  were  out  at  fea  or  a  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  with  that  barbarity  which  was  then  fo  fa¬ 
miliar  to  his  nation,  carried  off  or  put  to  the  fword 
all  thofe  who  were  left  at  home.  Iff e  then  witn- 
drew,  without  leaving  any  garrifon,  fully  perfuaded 
that  fuch  a  precaution  was  needlefs,  after  tne  ven- 
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geancehe.had  taken.  But  he  foon  found  that 
cruelty  is  not  the  method  to  fecure  dominion. 

The  adventurers,  informed  of  what  had  pafied 
at  Tortuga,  and  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  a 
body  of  five  hundred  men,  deftined  to  harafs  them, 
was  getting  ready  at  St.  Domingo,  judged  that  the 
only  way  to  efcape  the  impending  ruin,  was  to 
put  an  end  to  that  anarchy  in  which  they  lived. 
They,  therefore,  gave  up  perfonal  independence 
to  fociai  fafety,  and  made  choice  of  one  Willes  to 
be  at  their  head ;  an  Englifhman  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  on  many  occafions  by  his  prudence 
and  valour.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  chief, 
at  the  latter  end  of  1638,  they  retook  an  ifiand 
which  they  had  poflefied  for  eight  years,  and  for¬ 
tified  it,  that  they  might  not  lofe  it  again. 

The  French  foon  felt  the  effedts  of  national 
partiality.  Willes,  having  feiit  for  as  many  of  his 
countrymen  as  would  enable  him  to  give  laws, 
treated  the  reft  as  fubjedts.  Such  is  the  natural 
progrefs  of  dominion  5  in  this  manned  moft  mo¬ 
narchies  have  been  formed.  Companions  in  exile, 
war,  or  piracy,  have  chofen  a  leader,  who  foon 
ufurps  the  authority  of  a  mafter.  At  firft  he 
ftiares  the  power  or  the  fpoils  with  the  ftrongeft  $ 
till  the  multitude,  crulhed  by  the  few,  embolden 
the  chief  to  affume  the  whole  power  to  himfelf ; 
and  then  monarchy  degenerates  into  defpotifm. 
But  fuch  a  feries  of  revolutions  can  only  take 
place  in  many  years  in  great  ftates.  An  ifiand 
of  fixteen  leagues  fquare  is  of  too  much  confe- 
quence  to  be  peopled  with  fiaves.  The  commander 
De  Poincy,  governor-general  of  the  Windward 

ifiands. 
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iflands,  being  informed  of  the  tyranny  of  Willes,  B  K 
immediately  lent  forty  Frenchmen  from  St.  Chri-  1 — v— « 
ftopher’s,  who  collected  fifty  more  on  the  coafi:  of 
St.Domingo.  They  landed  at  Tortuga;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  their  countrymen  on  the  ill  and,  they 
all  together  fummoned  the  Englifh  t<p  withdraw. 

The  Englifh,  difconcerted  at  fiich  an  unexpected 
and  vigorous  action,  and  not  doubting  but  fo  much 
haughtinefs  was  fupported  by  a  much  greater 
force  than  it  really  was,  evacuated  the  iiland,  and 
never  returned. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fo  tractable.  They 
filtered  fo  much  from  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates  which  were  daily  fent  out  from  Tortuga, 
that  they  thought  their  peace,  their  honour,  and 
their  filtered,  were  equally  concerned  in  getting 
that  iiland  once  more  in  their  own  power.  Three 
I  times  they  recovered  it,  and  were  three  times  dri¬ 
ven  out  again.  At  lafl  it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  in  1659,  and  they  kept  it  till  they 
were  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  at  St.  Domingo,  as  to 
difregard  fo  fmall  a  fettlement. 

Their  progrefs,  however,  was  but  flow,  and 
|  they  firfl  drew  the  attention  of  the  mother-country 
in  1665.  Huntfmen,  indeed,  and  pirates  were 
continually  feen  hovering  about  from  one  iiland  to 
another;  but  the  number  of  planters,  who  were 
properly  the  only  colonifls,  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred.  The  government  was  lenfible  how  ne-^ 
cefiary  it  was  to  multiply  them ;  and  the  care  of 
this  difficult  work  was  committed  to  a  gentleman 
of  Anjou,  named  Bertrand  Dogeron. 
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This  man,  whom  nature  had  "formed  to  be* 
great  in  himfelf,  independent  of  the  fmiles  or 
frowns  of  fortune,  had  ferved  fifteen  years  in  the 
marines,  when  he  went  over  to  America  in  1656, 

With  the  bed-contrived  plans,  he  failed  an  his 

-*■ 

firft.  attempts ;  but  the  fortitude  he  fhewed  in  his 
misfortunes  made  his  virtues  the  more  confpicu- 
ous ;  and  the  expedients  he  found  out  to  extricate 
himfelf,  heightened  the  opinion  already  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  genius.  The  edeem  and  attachment, 
he  had  infpired  the  French  with  at  St.  Domingo 
and  Tortuga,  induced  the  government  to  intruft 
him  with  the  care  of  directing,  or  rather  of  fettling, 
that  colony. 

The  execution  of  this  project  was  full  of  diffi- 
culties.  It  was  neceiTary  to  fubdue  a  lawlefs  crew, 
who,  till  then,  had  lived  in  a  date  of  the  mod 
abfolute  independence  ;  to  reconcile  to  labour  a 
troop  of  plunderers,  who  delighted  only  in  rapine 
and  idlenefs;  to  prevail  upon  men  accudomed  to 
trade  freely  with  all  nations,  to  fubmit  to  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  an  excludve  company  formed  in  1664, 
for  all  the  French  fettlements.  When  this  was 
effedted,  it  thenTecame  neceiTary  to  allure  new  in¬ 
habitants  into  a  country  which  had  been  traduced 
as  a  bad  climate,  and  which  was  not  yet  known  to 
be  fo  fertile  as  it  really  was, 

Dggergn,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  was 
in  hopes  he  ihould  fucceed.  A  long  intercourfe 
'with  men  he  was  to  govern,  had  taught  him  how 
they  were  to  be  dealt  with;  and  his  fagacity  could 
fugged,  or  his  honed  foul  adopt  no  method  of  en¬ 
gaging  them,  but  what  was  noble  and  jud.  The 
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free-booters  were  determined  to  go  in  fearch  of  xni. 
more  advantageous  latitudes ;  he  detained  them, 
by  relinquishing  to  them  that  lhare  of  the  booty 
which  his  poll  entitled  him  to,  and  by  obtaining 
for  them  from  Portugal  commiffions  for  attacking 
the  Spaniards,  even  after  they  had  made  peace 
with  France.  This  was  the  only  method  to  matte 
thefe  men  friends  to  their  country,  who  otherwife 
would  have  turned  enemies,  rather  than  have  re¬ 
nounced  the  hopes  of  plunder.  The  buccaneers, 
or  huntfmen,  who  only  wilhed  to  raile  a  fufficiency 
to  ereft  habitations,  found  him  ready  to  advance 
them  money  without  intereft,  or  to  procure  them 
feme  by  his  credit.  As  for  the  planters,  whom  he 
preferred  to  ail  the  other  colonills,  he  gave  them 
every  poffible  encouragement  within  the  power  of 

his  induftrious  activity*.  _ 

These  happy  alterations  required  only  to  oe 
made  permanent.  The  governor  wifely  confidered, 
that  women  could  alone  perpetuate  the  h..opin^.j 
of  the  men  and  the  weliare  01  tne  coiony,  by  f.o 
moting  population.  There  was  not  one  female  on 
the  new  fettlement.  He  therefore  fent  for  iome. 

Fifty  came  over  from  France,  and  were-  foon  <Jn- 
pofed  of  at  a  very  high  price.  Soon  after,  a  luce 
number  arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  ftiU  higner 
terms.  This  was  the  only  way  to  gratify  the  molt 
impetuous  of  all  paffions  without  quarrels,  and  to 
propagate  the  human  race  without  bloocUhed.  All 
the  inhabitants  expe&ed  tohavefemalecompanions 
from  their  own  country,  to  alleviate  and  to  Ihaie 
their  fate.  But  they  were  disappointed ;  none 

were  afterwards  fent  over,  except  abandoned  wo- 
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B  xul  K  mcn>  who  13 fed  to  engage  themfelves  for  three 
years  in  the  fervice  of  the  men.  This  method  of 
loading  the  colony  with  the  reftife  of  the  mother-' 
country,  introduced  fuch  a  profligacy  of  manners, 
that  it  became  neceiTary  to  put  a  flop  to  lb  danger¬ 
ous  an  expedient,  but  without  fubfcituting  a  better. 
By  this  negled,  St.  Dorn  in  go  loft  a  great  many 
honeft  men,  who  could  not  live  happy  there,  and 
was  deprived  of  an  increase  of  population,  which 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  col.onifts,  who  fbill 
preferved  their  attachment  to  the  Hand.  The  co¬ 
lony  has  long  felt,  and,  perhaps,  feels  to  this  day, 
the  efFefts  of  fo  capital  an  error. 

Notwithstanding  this  error,  Dogeron  found 
means  to  increafe  the  number  of  planters  to  fifteen 
hundred  in  four  years  time,  when  there  were  only 
four  hundred  at  his  firft  coming.  His  fucceffes 
were  daily  increasing ;  when  they  were  fuddenly 
flopped,  in  1670,  by  an  infurre&ion,  which  put 
the  whole  colony  in  a  ferment.  He  was  not  at  all 
cenfured  for  this  unfortunate  accident,  jn  which 
he  certainly  had  not  the  leaf!  fhare. 

When  this  worthy  man  was  appointed  by  the 
court  of  France  to  the  government  of  Tortuga  and 
St.  Domingo*,  he  could  only  prevail  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  by  giving 
them  hopes  that  the  ports  under  his  jurifdi&ion 
fhould  be  open  to  foreigners.  Yet  fuch  was  the 
afcendent  he  gained  over  their  minds,  that  by  de¬ 
grees  he  eftablifhed  in  the  colony  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  the  company;  which  in  time  engroffed 
the  whole  trade.  But  this  company  became  fo 
dated  with  profperity,  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  in- 
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juftice  of  felling  their  goods  for  two-thirds  more  B  K 
than  had  till  then  been  paid  to  the  Dutch.  So  i — * 
definitive  a  monopoly  revolted  the  inhabitants. 

They  took  up  arms ;  and  it  was  but  a  year  after, 
that  they  laid  them  down,  upon  condition  that  all 
French  fhips  fhould  be  free  to  trade  with  them, 
paying  five  ■per  cent .  to  the  company  at  coming  in 
and  going  out.  Dogeron,  who  brought  about  this 
accommodation,  availed  himfelf  of  that  circum- 
ftance  to  procure  two  fliips,  feemingly  deflined  to 
convey  his  crops  into  Europe,  but  wnich  in  fadt 
were  more  the  property  of  his  coloniflsthan  his  own. 

Every  one  fhipped  his  own  commodities  on  board, 
allowing  a  moderate  freight.  On  the  return  of  the 
veffel,  the  generous  governor  caufed  the  cargo  to 
be  expofed  to  public  view,  and  every  one  took 
what  he  wanted,  not  only  at  prime-coil,  but  upon 
truft,  without  interefl,  and  even  without  notes  of 
hand.  Dogeron  had  imagined  he  ihould  infpire 
them  with  fentiments  of  probity  and  greatnefs  of 
foul,  by  taking  no  other  fecurity  than  their  word. 

He  was  cut  off  by  death  in  the  midil  of  thefe  pa¬ 
rental  offices,  in  1673  ;  leaving  no  other  inherit¬ 
ance  than  an  example  01  patriotifm,  and  of  every 
humane  and  facial  virtue. 

His  nephew  Pouancey  fucceeded  rather  to  the 
duties  than  to  the  honours  of  his  place.  With  the 
fame  qualifications  as  Dogeron,  he  was  not  fo  great 
a  man;  becaufe  he  followed  his  fleps  more  born 
imitation  than  from  natural  difpofition.  Yet  the 
undifcerning  multitude  placed  an  equal  confidence 
in  both;  and  both  had  the  honour  and  nappinms 
to  eflablifh  the  colony  upon  a  firm  footing,  with- 
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out  laws  and  without  foldiers.  Their  natural  good 
fenfe,  and  their  known  integrity,  determined  all 
differences  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  both  parties ;  and 
public  order  was  maintained  by  that  authority 
which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  perional  merit. 

So  wife  a  conffitution  could  not  be  lading ;  it 
required  too  much  virtue  to  make  it  fo.  In  1684 
there  was  fo  vifible  an  alteration,  that,  in  orcier  to 
eltablifh  a  due  fubordinatioh  at  St.  Domingo,  two 
adminiftrators  were  called  in  from  Martinico,  where 
good  policy  was  already  in  a  great  meafure  fettled. 
Thefe  legiflators  appointed  courts  of  judicature  in 
the  feveral  diftridts,  accountable  to  a  fuperior 
council  at  Little '(Suave.  In  procefs  of  time  this 
jurifdidlioh  growing  too  extenhve,  a  like  tribunal 
was  eredted  in  1702,  <at  Cape  St.  Francis,  for  the 
northern  diftridls. 

All  thefe  innovations  could  hardly  be  intro¬ 
duced  without  feme  opposition.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  hunters  and  pirates,  who  compofed 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  averfe  from  the  reflraints 
that  were  going  to  be  laid  upon  them,  would  go 
over  to  the  Spaniards  and  to  Jamaica,  allured  by 
the  profpedt  of  great  advantages.  The  planters 
themfelves  were  under  fome  temptation  of  this 
kind,  as  their  trade  was  clogged  with  fo  many  re- 
feridtions,  that  they  were  forced  -to  leil  their  com¬ 
modities  at  a  very  low  price.  The  former  were 
gained  by  perfuafions  3  the  latter  by  the  profpedt 
of  a  change  in  their  fituation,  which  was  truly 
defperate. 

Skins  had  been  the  firft  article  of  exportation 
from  St.  Domingo,  as  being  the  only  things  the 

buccaneers 
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buccaneers broughthome.  Tobacco  was  afterwards  B  K 

added  by  the  culture  of  lands  ;  and  it  was  fold  to  - 1 

great  advantage  to  all  nations.  This  trade  was 
foon  confined  by  an  exclufive  company ;  which, 
indeed,  was  in  a  fhort  time  abolilhed,  but  with 

'  i 

no  advantage  for  the  fale  of  tobacco,  lince  that 
•was  farmed  out.  The  inhabitants,  hoping  to  meet 
with  fome  indulgence  from  government,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  fubmiiTion,  offered  to  give  the  king 
a  fourth  part  of  all  the  tobacco  they  fiiould  fend 
into  the  kingdom,  free  of  all  charge,  even  of 
freight,  upon  condition  they  fhould  have  the  en¬ 
tire  difpofal  of  the  other  three-fourths.  They 
made  it  appear,  that  this  method  would  bring  in 
a  clearer  profit  to  the  revenue  than  the  forty  fols  * 
fer  cent,  which  were  paid  by  the  farmer.  Private 
interefts  oppofed  fo  reafonable  a  propofal.  This 
inftance  of  feverity  exafperated  the  colonifts ;  and, 
fortunately  for  them,  they  applied  themfelves 
wholly  to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  cocoa.  Cotton 
was  a  very  promifing  article,  becaufe  it  had  in 
former  times  greatly  enriched  the  Spaniards  but 
they  foon  gave  it  up,  for  what  reafon  is  not  known  ; 
and  in  a  few  years  not  a  Tingle  cotton  plant  was  to 
be  feen. 

Till  then  the  labours  had  all  been  performed  by 
hirelings,  and  by  the  pooreft  of  the  inhabitants. 

Some  fuccefsful  expeditions  againft  the  Spaniards, 
procured  them  a  few  neg'roes.  The  number  was 
increafed  by  two  or  three  French  fhips,  and  much 
more  by  prizes  taken  from  the  Englifh  during  the 
war  of  16885  by  an  invasion  ot  Jamaica,  fiom 
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B  xin.  K  wJlence  ti1ie  French  brought  away  three  thoufand 

' - * — '  blacks,  in  1694.  Without  haves,  the  culture  of 

iugar  could  not  be  undertaken  ;  but  they  alone 
were  not  fufhcient.  Money  was  wanting  to  ered 
buildings,  and  to  purchafe  utenfils.  The  profit 
fome  inhabitants  made  with  the  free- hooters,  who 
were  always  fuccefsful  111  their  expeditions,  enabled 
them  to  employ  the  haves.  They  therefore  under¬ 
took  the  planting  of  thole  canes,  which  convey  the 
gold  of  Mexico  to  nations  whoie  only  mines  are 
'L  ml  lands.'' 

But  me  colony,  which,  though  it  had  loft  fome 

of  its  Europeans,  had  Hill  made  a  progrefs  to  the 
north  and  well,  amidil  the  devailations  that  preced¬ 
ed  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  wras  yet  but  little  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  fouth.  This  part,  which  includes 
fifty  leagues  of  fea-coafl,  had  not  a  hundred  in¬ 
habitants,  all  living  in  huts,  and  all  extremely 
wretched.  The  government  could  fix  upon  no 
better  expedient,  to  make  fome  advantage  of  fo  ex- 
tenfive  and  fo  fine  a  country,  than  to  grant,  in 
1698,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  the  property 
of  it  to  a  company,  which  took  the  name  of  St. 
Louis .  This  company,  in  imitation  of  Jamaica  and 
CurafTou,  was  to  open  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  Spaniih  continent,  and  to  clear  the  vail  trad 
of  land  included  in  the  grant.  This  laft  objed,  as 
it  was  the  mo  ft  important,  was  foon  the  only  one 
that  was  attended  to. 

To  advance  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the 
company  freely  granted  lands  to  all  who  applied 
for  them.  Each  perfon,  according  to  his  wants 
and  abilities,  obtained  flaves  that  were  to  be  paid  for 
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in  three  years  j  the  men  at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred 
livres  *  ;  and  the  women  at  the  rate  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  livres  j\  The  fame  credit  was  al¬ 
lowed  for  merchandife,  though  it  was  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  market  price.  T he  company  engaged 
to  buy  up  all  the  produce  of  the  lands  at  the  fame 
rate  as  thofe  commodities  were  fold  for  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  ifland.  The  fociety,  which  made  fo 
many  conceffions,  had  no  other  compenfations  for 
them  but  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling 
through  the  whole  territory  affigned  to  them.  Even 
this  dependence,  oppreflive  to  the  colonift,  was 
ftill  alleviated  by  allowing  him  to  take,  where  he 
pleafed,  whatever  he  was  left  in  want  of,  and  to 
pay  out  of  his  provifions  whatever  he  might  have 

occafion  to  buy. 

The  monopolies  as  a  torrent  that  is  loft  in  the 
abyfs  itfelf  has  made,  works  his  own  ruin  by  his 
rapacioufnefs,  by  draining  the  country  where  he 
exercifes  his  tyranny.  This  mifmanagement  of  the 
oppreflor,  the  dejeflion  or  the  oppreffed,  both 
concur  to  check  mduftry  and  trade  in  ftates  iub— 
jecled  to  exclufive  privileges.  The  company  of 
St.  Louis  affords  an  inftance,  among  many  others, 
of  the  ill  effects  of  fuch  private  combinations.  It 
was  ruined  by  the  knavery  and  extravagance  of  its 
agents  5  nor  was  the  territory  committed  to  its 
care,  the  better  for  all  thefe  Ioffes.  T  he  planta¬ 
tions  and  people  that  were  found  theie,  when  the 
company  gave  up  her  rights  to  the  government 
in  1720,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  contraband 

traders. 
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It  was  during  the  long  and  bloody  war  begun 
on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fuccefnon,  that  this  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  colony.  It  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
made  a  fpeedy  progrefs,  when  tranquillity  was  re- 
ftored  to  both  nations  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Thele  happy  profpetds  were  blalted  by  one  of 
thofe  calamities  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  forelee.  All  the  cocoa-trees  upon  the  co¬ 
lony  died  in  1715.  Dogeron  had  planted  the  firft 
in  1665.  In  procefs  of  time  they  had  increafed* 
elpecially  in  the  narrow  valleys  to  the  weftward. 
There  were  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  upon 
fome  plantations  ;  fo  that,  though  cocoa  fold  for  no 
more  than  five  ibis  *  a  pound,  it  was  become  a 
plentiful  fource  of  wealth. 

Cultivations  of  greater  importance  amply 
compenfated  this  lofs,  when  the  colony  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  total  fubverfion.  A  confiderable 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  devoted, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  labour  in  a  burning  climate, 
to  lay  up  a  competency  to  fpend  a  comfortable 
old  age  in  their  native  country,  were  returned  to 
it,  with  a  fuhicient  fortune  to  enable  them  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  debts  and  purchafe  eftates.  Their 
commodities  were  paid  them  in  bank  notes,  which 
proved  ufelefs  to  them.  This  fatal  calamity 
obliged  them  to  return  poor  into  an  iiland  from, 
whence  they  had  departed  rich ;  and  reduced  them 
in  their  old  age,  to  folicit  places,  as  flewards  to 
the  very  people  who  had  formerly  been  their  fer- 
vants.  The  fight  of  fo  many  unfortunate  perfons 

*  Two  pence  halfpenny, 
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infpired  a  general  detection,  both  of  Law’s  B  £n°  K 
fcheme,  and  of  the  India  company,  which  was 
confidered  as  accountable  for  this  ill-concerted 
proje&  of  finance.  This  averfion,  raifed  by  mere 
companion,  was  foon  {Lengthened  by  very  con- 
fiderable  perfonal  interefts. 

In  1722,  agents  came  from  the  India  company, 
which  had  obtained  an  exclufive  grant  of  the 
negro  trade,  on  condition  that  they  Ihould  furnifh 
two  thoufand  negroes  yearly.  This  wasr  evidently 
a  double  misfortune  forthe  colony,  which  could  not 
expedt  to  get  -above  one-fifth  of  the  flaves  they 
wanted,  and  forefaw  that  thofe  would  be  fold  at  an 
extravagant  price.  Their  difcontent  broke  out  into 
adts  of  the  greateft  violence.  Some  commiffaries, 
who,  by  their  infolent  behaviour,  had  greatly 
heightened  the  dread  naturally  conceived  of  all 
monopoly,  were  forced  to  repafs  the  feas.  The 
buildings  where  they  tranfacted  their  bufinefs  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  fhips  that  came  to 
them  from  Africa,  were  either  denied  admittance 


into  the  harbour,  or  not  {differed  to  difpofe  of  their 
cargoes.  The  chief  governor,  who  endeavoured 
to  oppofe  thefe  difturbances,  faw  his  authority 
defpifed,  and  his  orders  difobeyed,  as  they  were 
not  enforced  by  anv  compulfive  power 1  he  was 
even  put  under  arreft.  Every  part  of  the  ifland 
refounded  with  the  clamours  of  fed  it  ion,  and  the 
noife  of  arms.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  how  far  tnefe 
exceffes  would  have  been  carried,  had  not  govern¬ 
ment  had  the  prudence  to  make  conceffions.  This 
extreme  confufion  lafted  two  years.  At  length, 
the  inconveniencies  refulting  from  anarchy  dif- 
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book  pofed  the  minds  of  all  parties  to  peace,  and  tran- 

*  v  *  t  quillity  was  refbored  without  having  recourfe  to 
violent  meafures. 

From  that  period,  no  colony  ever  fo  much  im¬ 
proved  its  time  as  that  of  St.  Domingo.  It  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  utmoft  rapidity  to  a  profperous 
ftate.  The  two  unfortunate  wars  which  annoyed 
its  feas,  have  only  ferved  to  comprefs  its  ftrength, 
which  has  increafed  the  more  lince  the  ceffation  of 
hoftilities.  A  wound  is  foon  healed  when  the  con- 

ffitution  is  found.  Difeafes  themfelves  are  a  kind 

>  \ 

of  remedies,  which,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  vitiated 
humours,  add  new  vigour  to  a  robuft  habit  of 
body.  They  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
frame,  and  impart  to  it  a  more  regular  and  uni¬ 
form  motion.  So  war  feems  to  ftrengthen  and 
fupport  national  fpirit  in  many  hates  of  Europe, 
which  might  be  enervated  and  corrupted  by  the 
profperity  of  commerce,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
luxury.  The  immenfe  Ioffes  which  almoft  equally 
attend  victory  and  defeat,  excite  induftry  and 
quicken  labour.  Nations  will  recover  their  former 
fplendour,  provided  their  rulers  will  let  them 
follow  their  own  bent,  and  not  pretend  to  direCt 
their  heps.  This  principle  is  peculiarly  appli¬ 
cable  to  France,  where  nothing  more  is  requilite 
to  profperity  than  to  give  a  free  courfe  to  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  inhabitants.  Wherever  nature  leaves 
them  at  full  liberty,  they  fucceed  in  giving  her 
powers  their  full  fcope.  St.  Domingo  affords  a 
ffriking  inftance  of  what  may  be  expe&ed  from  a 
good  foil  and  an  advantageous  fituation,  in  the 
hands  of  Frenchmen, 
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This  colony  has  180  leagues  offea-coaft,  lying 
to  the  north,  the  weft,  and  the  fouth.  The  fou- 
thern  part  extends  from  Cape  Tiburon,  to  the  ftateofth** 
point  of  Cape  Beata,  which  takes  in  about  fifty  colony* 
leagues  of  coaft,  more  or  lefs  confined  by  the 
mountains.  The  Spaniards  had  built  two  large 
towns  in  that  part,  at  the  time  of  their  profperity, 
but  forfook  them  in  their  decline.  The  vacant 
towns  were  not  immediately  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  might  not  think  themfelves  in  fafety 
fo  near  the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  where  was  cen¬ 
tered  the  chief  force  of  the  nation  upon  whofe 
ruins  they  were  rifmg.  Their  privateers,  who 
commonly  aftembled  at  the  little  ifland  called 
Yache  Ifland,  to  cruize  upon  the  Caftilians,  and 
divide  their  fpoils,  emboldened  them  to  begin  a 
fettlement  on  the  neighbouring  coaft  in  1673*  It 
was  foon  deftroyed,  and  was  not  refumed  till  a 
confiderable  time  after.  The  company  appointed 
to  fettle  and  extend  this  colony  might  be  of  fome 
fervice  to  it ;  but  the  progrefs  it  made  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Englifh  of  Jamaica,  and  the  Dutch 
of  Curaffou  ;  who,  having  refolved  to  carry  almoft 
all  their  (laves  to  this  place,  bought  up  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  land  which  they  themfelves  contributed 
to  improve*  The  merchants  of  France  have  at 
length  become  informed ;  and  fince  the  year  1740, 
they  frequent  that  part  which  is  the  moft  diftant  of 
the  colony,  though  the  failing  out  of  this  road  is 
fometimes  very  tedious  and  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  winds. 

The  fettlement  that  lies  to  windward  of  the 
ft,  is  called  Jaquemel.  Though  of  a  pretty  long 
Vol,  IV.  P  (landing, 
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{landing,  it  contains  but  forty-two  houfes.  The 
foil  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  fettlements  is  fo 
hemmed  in  by  the  mountains,  that  no  great  degree 
of  opulence  is  to  be  expelled  from  it ;  but,  in  ano¬ 
ther  view,  it  merits  the  attention  of  government*, 
It  lies  very  conveniently  for  the  reception  of  any 
troops  or  warlike  flores,  which  the  mother-country 
might  choofe  to  convey  to  the  colony  in  time  of 
war,  and  which  would  run  great  rifques  in  taking 
the  north  fide;  that  being  the  natural  and  con- 
{lant  flation  of  the  enemy’s  Squadrons.  Jaquemel 
may  alfo  be  of  great  fervice  in  another  view.  The 
little  Dutch  ifland  of  CuraiTou  affords  in  tildes  of 
hoflilities  an  inexhauflible  (lore  of  provisions. 
Their  privateers  being  flrong  and  bold  enough 
to  beat  the  little  privateers  of  Jamaica,  the  only 
Englifh  veffels  that  have  hitherto  obflrucled  their 
operations,  have  poured  an  immenfe  flock  of  pro¬ 
visions  into  the  port  of  Jaquemel,  during  the  late 
troubles.  They  will  continue  this  .Supply  as  long, 
as  is  required,  provided  their  landing  is  only  Se¬ 
cured  by  proper  batteries,  or  by  the  protection  of 
a  frigate  or  two.  This  place  will  Supply  the  wefl> 
ern  fide  of  St.  Domingo,  by  a  road  of  eight  leagues 
only,  which  leads  to  Leogane  and  Port-au-Prince ; 
and  the  Southern  fide  by  Small  boats  that  can  eafily 
range  the  coafl. 

While  Jaquemel  furnifhes  the  Supplies,  St. 
Lewis  is  the  defence  of  the  ifland.  This  town, 
built  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which  makes  a  tolerable  har¬ 
bour.  It  contains  but  forty  houfes,  and  Seems  to 
be  naturally  deilined  to  perpetual  poverty,  wanting 

even 
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even  the  aflittrance  of  art  to  fupply  its  inhabitants  ^  °  °  K 
with  water  fit  to  drink.  Sofne  Jews,  who  live  with-  > — -y— -J 
out  the  gates  of  St.  Lewis,  at  length  undertook  to 
form  an  aquedudt,  which  they  engaged  to  conflru£l 
at  their  own  expence.'  This  place  is  the  feat  of 
government,  and  receives  the  few  men  of  war 
which  appear  in  thefe  latitudes.  This  is  the  only 
advantage  it  has ;  and  it  is  by  this  it  is  able  to  pro- 
te£t  the  trade  and  wealth  of  Cayes,  which  lies  ten 
leagues  lower. 

This  town  feems  to  have  been  placed,  as  it  were, 
fortuitoufly  in  the  bottom  of  a  fliallow  bay,  which 
grows  more  and  more  fo,  and  has  but  three  chan¬ 
nels.  The  anchorage  is  fo  confined  and  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  during  the  equinox,  that  fhips  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  there  at  that  feafon,  are  frequently  lofc. 

The  great  quantity  of  mud  brought  thither  by  a 
torrent,  called  the  fouth  river,  has  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  in  thirty  years  time  there  will 
be  no  entrance.  The  canal,  formed  by  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Vache  ifland,  is  of  no  ufe,  and  only  ob~ 
ftrufts  the  navigation.  The  creeks  in  this  place 
are  the  refort  of  the  privateers  of  Jamaica.  As 
they  cruize  there  without  fails,  and  can  obferve 
without  being  feen,  they  always  have  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  over  fuch  vefiels  as  are  hindered  by  the 
violence  and  conftant  courfe  of  the  winds  from 
patting  above  the  ifland.  If  any  men  of  war 
fhould  be  forced  to  put  into  this  bad  harbour, 
the  impoflibility  of  furmounting  this  obttracle  and 
that  of  the  currents,  in  order  to  get  to  windward 
of  the  ifland,  would  oblige  them  to  follow  the 
track  of  merchant  fhips.  Doubling,  therefore,  one 
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B  °  °  K  after  another  the  point  of  Labacou,  on  account 

u _ y _ >  of  the  fttoals,  thefe  fhips  would  get  between  the 

land  and  the  enemy’s  fire,  with  the  difadvantage  of 
the  wind,  and  would  infallibly  be  deftroyed  by  an 
inferior  fquadron. 

The  town  of  Cayes  is  not  better  than  its  har¬ 
bour.  It  contains  280  houfes,  all  funk  into 
fwampy  ground,  and  moft  of  them  furrounded 
with  ftagnant  water.  The  air  of  this  fpot  is  foul 
and  unwholelbme ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
the  badnefs  of  the  harbour,  it  has  often  been 
wifhed  that  the  trade  with  the  motherTCOuntry 
could  be  transferred  to  St.  Lewis.  But  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  effect  this,  have  hitherto 
been  unfuccefsful  5  and  will  for  ever  be  fo,  for  very 
evident  reafons. 

The  town  of  Cayes  is  furrounded  with  a  plain 
nearly  fix  leagues  long,  and  four  and  a  half  broad. 
The  ground  which  is  very  even,  extremely  fruitful, 
and  in  every  part  fit  for  the  culture  of  fugar,  is 
well  watered  in  many  places,  and  may  be  fo  every 
where.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it  rival  the 
plain  of  the  Cape,  but  an  equal  number  of  flaves. 
Thefe  are  daily  increafing,  and  will  foon  multiply  to 
fuch  a  number  as  to  make  the  moft  of  this  fertile 
lpot.  So  many  advantages  are  an  inducement  to 
perfons  who  crofs  the  feas  merely  in  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fpeedy  fortune,  to  go  directly  to  Cayes. 

To  pretend  to  thwart  this  partiality  would  be 
to  retard  to  no  purpofe  the  progrefs  of  a  good  fet- 
tlement.  Even  the  caprices  of  induftry  fhould  be 
indulged  by  government.  The  leaft  uneafinefs  in 
the  trader  creates  diftruft.  Political  and  military 
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teafonings  will  never  prevail  againft  thofe  of  in- 
terefl.  The  colonies  are  influenced  by  no  other 
rule.  Wherever  there  is  the  greatefl  plenty  of 
fpecie,  there  they  fettle.  Trade  is  like  a  plant 
that  only  flourifhes  in  a  foil  of  its  own  chufing.  It 
difdains  every  kind  of  reilraint.  Forbidding  the 
trade  of  Cayes  would  be  juft  as  abfurd  a  piece  of 
tyranny,  as  ordering  the  dealers  at  a  fair  to  quit 
their  flails. 

All  that  the  French  miniflry  could  reafonably 
jpropofe,  would  be  to  fortify,  and  in  fome  mea¬ 
sure  to  render  this  place  more  wholefome.  Both 
might  be  effected,  by  digging  a  ditch  all  round 
!the  town,  and  the  rubbifh  would  ferve  to  fill  up 
ithe  marfhes  within.  The  ground  being  railed 
jhigher  by  this  contrivance,  would  confequently 
grow  drier ;  the  water,  which  would  be  brought 
down  by  a  gentle  defcent  from  the  river  into  this 
deep  ditch,  would,  by  the  aififlance  of  fome  forti¬ 
fications,  fecure  the  town  from  the  attacks  of  the 
privateers;  and  would  even  afford  a  temporary 
defence,  and  allow  time  to  capitulate  with  a 
fquadron. 

Greater  improvements  might  frill  be  made. 
Why  not  allow  a  factitious  harbour  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  mart,  which  will  foon  be  flopped  ?  The  mer¬ 
chant  fliips  that  feek  fhelter  in  what  is  called  the 
Flemifh  Bay,  lefs  than  two  leagues  to  windward  of 
Cayes,  feem  to  point  out  this  fpot  as  the  harbour 
that  this  town  flands  in  want  of.  It  would  contain  a 
eonfiderable  number  of  men  of  war,  fafe  from  all 
winds ;  would  afford  them  feveral  careening  places ; 
Would  admit  of  their  doubling  the  Vache  Ifland  to 
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windward,  and  enable  them  to  carry  ox\  with  the 
town  along-fide  the  coaft,  an  intercourfe ;  which, 
being  protected  by  batteries  properly  difpofed, 
would  intimidate  the  privateers.  The  only  incon¬ 
venience  is,  that  the  fhip-worm  is  more  apt  tq  in¬ 
jure  the  veffel  in  this  place  than  in  other  parts ;  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  calm- 
nefs  of  the  fea. 

There  is  a  fafer  anchorage  at  the  town  of 
Coteaux ;  but  it  is  only  fit  for  fmall  veffels.  The 
foreign  trade  which  is  allowed  there  in  time  of 
war,  and  can  fcarce  be  prevented  in  time  of  peace, » 
has  rendered  this  port  of  confequencq ;  which  is*, 
however,  almoft  in  a  defencelefs  Hate.  Next  tq 
Cayes,  this  is  the  principal  town  upon  the  coaft, 
where  moil  bufinefs  is  tranfadted.  Its  territory,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  whofe  produdtions  it  con- 
fumes,  abounds  chiefly  in  indigo  $  but  very  little  of 
this  is  conveyed  to  France. 

The  fouthern  part  terminates  at  Cape  Tiburon. 
The  little  fettlement  that  has  been  formed  there, 
in  lieu  of  a  harbour,  has  only  a  road,  in  which  the 
fea  is  conflantly  rough ;  but  its  fortifications  are  a 
protedfion  to  fuch  merchant  fhips  as  are  able  to 
double  the  Cape.  It  affords  a  retreat  both  to 
neutral  fhips,  which  being  purfued  by  pirates, 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  Jaquemel ;  as  well  as 
to  men  of  war,  which  may  be  in  danger  from  the 
violence  of  the  winds  in  thefe  latitudes ;  or  from 
the  fuperior  Itrength  of  an  enemy’s  fquadron. 

Though  this  coaft  is  the  leaf:  of  the  three  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  that  on  the  laft  day  of  December,  1766,  it 
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contained  but  33,663  flaves ;  yet  it  is  fo  confider- 
able,  that  the  mother-country  may  expedt  in  time 
as  great  a  produce  from  it  as  from  the  richeft  of 
her  Windward  iflands.  It  is  at  prefent  greatly  ex- 
pofed  from  its  vicinity  to  Jamaica ;  but  in  time  it 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  threaten  that  bulwark  of 
the  Englifti,  when  once  the  lands  are  improved, 
the  country  well  peopled,  the  fea-ports  fortified 
and  defended,  and  when  once  it  has  attained  that 
degree  of  profperity  to  which  a  good  adminiflration 
ought  to  bring  it. 

In  paffing  from  the  fouth  to  the  weft,  the  next  fet- 
tlement  is  at  Cape  Donna  Miara.  It  is  at  prefent  fo 
weak,  that  in  twenty  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  there  are 
not  above  fifty  Europeans  able  to  bear  arms.  And, 
indeed,  a  declaration  of  war  is  to  them  a  fignal  of 
retreat,  although  they  ventured  to  remain  in  their 
habitations  during  the  late  hoftilities.  But  every 
inhabitant  took  care  to  provide  a  fubterraneous  re¬ 
treat  for  himfelf  and  his  flaves,  whenever  any  pri¬ 
vateer  appeared.  Notwithftandingthis  precaution, 
feveral  of  their  works  have  been  furprifed  and 
carried  off. 

The  next  diftridt,  known  by  the  name  of  la 
Grande  Anfe ,  or  VAnfe  de  Jeremie ,  is  not  fo  li¬ 
able  to  thefe  accidents.  This  town,  fttuated  on  a 
rifing  ground  where  the  air  is  pure,  has  fome  good 
houfes,  and  feems  to  promife  to  be  fuccefsful.  The 
great  plenty  of  its  cotton  and  cocoa  has  induced 
fome  merchants  to  trade  there,  and  it  is  to  this 
place  that  privateers,  which  cruize  upon  the  coaft 
of  Jamaica  bring  in  their  prizes.  Culture  and 
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population  have  made  fome  progrefs,  and  promifp 
much  more. 

The  fame  fuccefs  is  not  to  be  expected  at  Petit 
Guave,  This  place,  fo  famous  in  the  times  of 
the  free-booters,  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins.  Its 
former  fplendour  was  owing  to  a  road,  where 
fhips  of  all  burdens  found  excellent  anchorage, 
conveniences  for  refitting,  and  a  ihelter  from  all 
winds.  As  a  harbour  it  would  fill  be  confiderable 
and  frequented,  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  Go r 
nave,  and  for  the  ftagnating  waters  of  the  river 
Abaret,  which  is  loft  in  the  moraifes,  and  renders 
the  air  foul  and  unwholefome, 

Leogane,  fituated  within  five  leagues  of  Petit 
Guave,  contains  317  houfes,  which  form  along 
fquare,  and  fifteen  ftreets,  fpacious  and  well  laid 
out.  It  ftands  half  a  league  from  the  fea,  in  a 
narrow  but  fertile  plain,  well  cultivated,  and  wa¬ 
tered  with  a  great  many  rivulets.  The  inhabitants 
are  extremely  defirous  of  having  a  canal  opened** 
from  the  town  to  the  anchorage,  which  would  fave 
the  inconvenience  of  land  carriage.  If  it  were 
advifable  to  have  a  fortified  town  on  the  weftern 
coaft,  undoubtedly  Leogane  would  claim  the  pre¬ 
ference.  It  ftands  upon  plain  ground,  is  not  com¬ 
manded  by  any  eminence,  nor  can  it  be  annoyed 
by  any  fhips.  But  to  fecure  it  from  being  fur- 
prifed,  it  fhould  be  furrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
earth  with  a  deep  ditch,  which  might  be  filled  with 
water  without  the  leaft  expence.  This  might  be 
effedted  at  a  much  lefs  expence,  than  the  works 
?*vhich  have  been  begun  at  Port-au-Prince  and 
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with  what  fuccefs  we  muft  now  leave  the  reader  B  K 

£o  determine.  1 - 

The  weftern  part  of  the  ifiand  was  the  firftthat 
was  cultivated  b  j  the  French,  that  being  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  Spanilh  forces,  which 
they  had  then  reafonto  fear.  This  being  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  coafcs  in  their  poffeffion,  the  feat  of  gor 
yernment  was  fixed  there.  It  was  fir  ft  fettled  at  the 
Petit  Guave,  but  they  were  foon  difgufted  with  the 
barrennqfs  and  unwholefomenefs  of  this  fpot.  It 
w?is  then  transferred  to  Leogane,  and  afterwards 
to  Port-au-Prince,  which  in  1750  became  the  reft- 
dence  of  a  fuperior  council,  a  commander  in  chief, 
and  an  intendant.  The  place  that  was  made  choice 
of  for  the  intended  capital,  is  an  opening  about 
1400  toifes  long  in  a  direct  line,  and  commanded 
on  bqth  Tides.  Two  harbours,  formed  by  fome 
iflets,  have  afforded  a  pretence  for  this  judicious 
choice.  The  harbour  intended  for*  trading  veffels 
being  now  almoft  filled  up,  can  no  longer  admit 
men  of  war  with  fafety ;  and  the  great  harbour  de¬ 
signed  for  thefe,  being  as  unwholefome  as  the 
Other,  from  the  exhalations  of  the  fmall  illands, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  defended  by  any  thing  againft 
a  fuperior  enemy. 

A  small  fquadron  might  even  block  up  a 
ftronger  one  in  fo  unfavourable  a  pofition .  Gonave, 
which  divides  the  bay  in  two,  would  leave  a  free 
and  fafe  paffage  for  the  fmaller  fquadron;  the  fea 
winds  would  prevent  the  other  fquadron  from  get¬ 
ting  up  to  it;  the  land  winds,  by  facilitating  the 
exit  of  the  enemy’s  fhips  from  the  harbour,  would 
Jeaye  them  the  choice  of  retreating  through  either 
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B  xi n.  K  outlets  of  St.  Mark  and  Leoganc;  and  they 

would,  all  other  circumftances  being  equal,  al¬ 
ways  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  Gonave  be^ 
tween  them  and  the  French  fquadron. 

But  what  would  be  the  confequence  if  the 
French  fquadron  Biould  prove  the  weakeft  ?  Dis¬ 
abled  and  purfued*  it  could  never  gain  a  fhelter 
that  runs  fo  deep  into  land  as  Port-au-Prince,  be^ 
fore  the  conqueror  had  taken  advantage  of  its  de¬ 
feat.  If  the  difabled  Blips  fliould  reach  the  place, 
nothing  could  hinder  the  enemy  from  purfuing 
them  almoft  in  a  line,  and  even  from  entering  the 
king’s  harbour,  where  they  would  take  refuge. 

The  bell  of  all  ftations  for  a  cruize  is  that  where 
one  may  chufe  whether  one  will  accept  or  decline 
the  fight,  where  there  is  but  a  fmall  Ipace  to  guard, 
where  the  whole  may  be  viewed  from  one  central 
point,  where  a  fafe  anchorage  may  be  found  at 
every  tack,  where  one  may  be  concealed  without 
going  far,  procure  ivood  and  water  at  pleafure,  and 
fail  in  open  feas,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
but  from  fqualis.  Thefe  are  the  advantages  that  an 
enemy’s  fquadron  will  always  have  over  the  French 
Blips  at  anchor  in  Port-au-Prince.  A  fmgle  frigate 
might  fafely  come  and  bid  them  defiance,  and  be 
fufiicient  to  intercept  any  trading  Blips  that  Biould 
attempt  to  go  in  or  out  without  a  convoy. 

Nevertheless,  a  harbour  fo  unfavourable  as 
this  hath  determined  the  building  of  the  town.  It 
extends  along  the  fea-Biore  the  fpace  of  1 200toifes, 
that  is,  nearly  along  the  opening  which  the  fea 
has  made  in  the  center  of  the  weB:ern  coaft.  In 
this  great  extent,  which  runs  in  to  the  depth  of 
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^£0  toifes,  are,  as  it  were  loft,  55^  houfes  or 
dwelling-places,  difperfed  in  29  ftreets.  The 
drainings  of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills, 
render  this  place  always  damp,  without  fupplying 
it  with  good  water.  The  inhabitants  muft  fend 
to  a  confiderable  diftance  to  procure  fome  that  is 
wholefome.  Add  to  all  this,  the  little  fccuiity 
j  place  commanded  on  the  land 
and  on  the  fea  fide  eafy  of  accefs  in  all  parts, 
Even  the  fmall  iflands  which  divide  the  harbours 
would  be  fo  far  from  defending  the  town  from  an 
invafion,  that  they  would  only  ferve  to  cover  the 

j  . 

landing. 

This  defcription,  which  will  not  be  contradidled 
by  any  unprejudiced  man  acquainted  with  the 
place,  plainly  ftiews  that  the  government  has  be¬ 
llowed  too  much  attention  on  Port-au-Prince.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  error  obftinately  to  oppofe  na¬ 
ture,  and  endeavour  to  defend  by  art  a  place  that 
lies  open  to  invafion  on  all  fides.  It  wouid  ftill  be 
a  greater  one  to  coiled!  there  the  courts  of  juftice, 
troops,  warlike  ftores,  provifions,  the  anenal,  in 
a  word,  all  that  conftitutes  the  fupport  of  a  great 
colony,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  leave  it  open  to 
the  enemy.  This  port  ought  merely  to  ferve  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  crops  gathered  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  fields,  and  in  the  rich  plain  of  the  Cul- 
defac.  This  would  only  require  a  guard  fufficient 
to  prevent  a  furprife,  and  to  fecure  the  retreat  Ot 
the  inhabitants,  who  will  always  be  ready  to  aban¬ 
don  a  place,  which  muft  inevitably  furrender  on 
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book  Saint  Mark  will  never  be  in  a  more  flourilli- 
XIII.  m  C\  1  vv  •  f  .  |  * 

ing  itate  than  Port-au-Prince.  This  town  is  not 
very  deep,  but  extends  along  the  fliore,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  crowned  with  a  crefcent  of  hills, 
which  are  only  parted  from  the  fea  by  a  very  fmall 
plain.  Nature  has  left  this  interval  of  life  and 
cultivation  between  the  aridity  of  the  mountains 
and  the  abyfs  of  the  waters.  But  thefe  hills, 
though  barren,  are  not  altogether  ufelefs  :  they 
have  the  property,  which  is  found  in  no  other  part 
of  the  colohy,  of  furnishing  as  good  free-ftone  as 
any  in  Europe,  and  the  coaft  itfelf  Supplies  it  with¬ 
out  much  labour.  With  this  Hone  the  town  is 
built.  It  confifts  of  i54houfes,  formerly  defended 
by  an  intrenchment  of  earth,  which  is  now  de¬ 
stroyed.  '  * 

St.  Mark  is";  a  very  trading  place.  All  fuch 
commodities  as  are  not  fent  to  Port-au-Prince  are 
brought  thither,  as  likewile  are  all  the  crops  ga¬ 
thered  from  within  the  town  to  the  Mole  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  profperity  of  this  place  would  be 
greatly  increafed,  if  the  plain  of  the  Artibonite 
could  be  watered,  which  is  naturally  too  dry,  but 
would  furpafs  the  belt  lands  in  fruitfulnefs,  if  this 
could  be  once  effected. 

The  Atribonite  takes  its  name  from  a  river 
which  divides  it  lengthways,  almoft  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  waters  of  this  river  confined 
by  fluices,  flow  conftantly  on  the  highefl  part  of  the 
plain.  The  height  of  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
long  ago  fuggefted  the  idea  of  dividing  it,  and  it 
has  been  geometrically  demonftrated  that  this  is 
practicable  j  fuch  conflderable  advantages  are  en¬ 
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lightened  nations  able  to  obtain  over  nature  itfelf.  B  ®  ®  K 

_  Aillt 


But  a  project,  founded  on  mathematical  knowledge,  v - 

ought  not  to  be  carried  into  execution  without  the 


utmoft  caution.  The  impetuofity  of  the  ftream, 
when  fwelled  by  rains,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  foil 


on  which  the  river  flows,  make  it  very  dangerous 


to  make  any  alteration  in  the  banks.  The  fmalleit 
outlet,  injudicioufly  made,  would  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  open  fuch  an  enormous  breach,  as  would 


make  way  for  very  alarming  and  deftructive  inun¬ 


dations  over  a  vail  tradt  of  land. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  proprietors  are  impa¬ 
tient  to  fee  this  great  work  undertaken.  But  ad- 
jminiftration  muft  judge  whether  private  focieties, 
which  folicit  leave  to  procure  conveniences  of  wa¬ 
iter  that  can  only  ferve  to  enrich  their  own  grounds, 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  projedl  of  water- 
j  ing  the  whole  country.  Rather  than  fuffer  public 
welfare  to  give  place  to  private  intereif,  the  govern¬ 
ment  fhould  aflifl:  thofe  who  cannot  aflBrd  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  general  conveyance  of  water. 
They  will  foon  be  repaid  by  an  increafe  of  one- 
fixth  in  the  produce  of  the  colony.  This  increafe 
would  be  greater  ftill,  if  a  method  could  be  de¬ 
viled  to  drain  that  part  of  the  coalt  which  is  over¬ 
flowed  in  the  waters  of  the  Artibonite.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  civilized  man  makes  the  earth  fubfervient 
to  his  own  ufe,  by  altering  the  courfe  of  the  rivers. 
The  fertility  he  imparts  to  the  land  can  alone  juf- 
tify  his  conquefts,  if  indeed  art  and  labour,  laws 
and  virtues,  may,  be  allowed  in  procefs  of  time  to 
atone  for  the  injuftice  of  an  invafion. 
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The  weftern  part  of  the  colony;  which  on  th£ 
laft  day  of  December,  i766,containedalone,83,o86 
(laves,  is  feparated  from  the  nofthern  part  by  the 
Mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  lies  on  both  coafts* 
At  the  head  of  the  cape  is  a  good,  fafe,  and  com* 
modious  harbour.  It  ftands  dire&ly  oppofite  ter 
Point  Maizi,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  feems  na* 
turally  deftined  by  this  pofltion  to  become  the? 
moft  important  poll:  in  all  America  for  the  conve* 
nience  of  navigation.  The  opening  of  the  bay  is 
1450  toifes  broad.  The  road  leads  to  the  harbour* 
and  the  harbour  to  the  bafon*  All  this  great  re- 
cefs  is  wholefome,  though  the  waters  of  the  fea 
are  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation  there.  The  ba* 
fon,  which  feems  as  if  made  for  the  purpofe  of 
careening,  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  clofe  har¬ 
bours:  it  is  open  to  the  Weft  and  North  winds; 
and  yet,  if  they  blow  ever  fo  hard;  they  can  never 
interrupt  or  retard  any  work  that  is  done  in  the 
harbour.  The  peninfula  where  the  harbour  is 
fituated,  rifes  gradually  to  the  plains,  which  ftand 
upon  a  very  large  bafis ;  it  feems,  as  it  were,  a 
(ingle  mountain,  with  a  broad  and  flat  top,  de- 
l\:endin^  with  a  gentle  Hope  to  unite  with  the  reft 
of  the  ifland. 

The  Mole  of  St.  Nicolas  wa£  long  negle&ed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo.  The  bare  hills 
and  flat  rocks  it  abounded  with,  afforded  nothing 
worth  their  notice.  The  ufe  which  the  Englifh 
made  of  it  during  the  laft  war,  has  rendered  it  of 
fome  kind  of  confequence.  The  French  miniftry, 

inftrudted  by  their  very  enemies,  fent  over  a  num- 

<  - 

ber  of  Acadians  and  Germans,  who  all  perifhed 

there 
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there  with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  This  is  conftantly  B  °x^{ 
the  fate  that  attends  all  new  fettlements  between  w-v-w 
the  tropics.  The  few  that  have  outlived  the  fatal 
effe6ts  of  the  climate,  and  thofe  of  difappoint- 
ment  and  poverty,  are  daily  deferting  the  poor 
and  barren  foil  of  St.  Nicholas.  Poffibly  the  free¬ 
dom  granted  to  foreigners  to  frequent  this  place, 
may  put  a  hop  to  emigration.  Perhaps  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  the  colonifts  may  be  able  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  crops  and  their  cattle  in  confequence 
of  this  communication,  may  hx  them  upon  the  lands 
allotted  to  them*  They  afford,  however,  no  com¬ 
modities  fit  for  Europe,  except  cotton. 

The  next  fettlement  on  the  North  coaft  is  called 
Port  Paix.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tortuga,  whofe  inhabitants  took  refuge 
there  when  they  forfook  that  ifland.  The  grounds 
were  cleared  fo  early,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
healthieft  foots  in  St.  Domingo,  and  has  long  fince 
attained  the  utmoft  degree  of  riches  and  popula¬ 
tion  it  is  capable  of ;  but  thefe  are  not  very  conli- 
derable,  though  induftry  has  been  carried  fo  far 
as  even  to  pierce  through  mountains  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water  to  moiften  the  grounds.  They 
have  very  little  fugar,  and  chiefly  apply  themfelves 
to  the  culture  of  indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Port 
Paix  is  on  all  Tides  fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  it  is 
in  a  manner  cut  off  from  the  reft  of  the  ifland. 

The  next  fettlement  to  this  retired  place  is  Cape 
Francois. 

This  town  is  built  on  the  fide  of  an  extenfive 
plain,  twenty  leagues  long  and  four  broad.  Few 
lands  are  better  watered j  but  there  is  not  one  river 

where 
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B  xin  K  w^ere  a  fl°°p  Gan  go  up  above  three  miles.  All  this 
great  fpace  is  interfered  with  flraight  roads,  forty 
feet  wide,  and  planted  on  both  fides  with  hedges 
of  citron  trees,  thick  enough  to  ferve  as  a  fence 
agairifl  the  beafls.  There  are  long  avenues  of  tall 
trees  leading  up  to  feveral  habitations.’  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  fuch  as  thefe  had  been  planted  along 
the  roads :  for  they  would  not  only  have  been 
ornamental,  but  would  alfo  have  afforded  a!  de¬ 
lightful  fliade  for  travellers,  and  prevented  that 
fcarcity  of  wood  which  is  already  complained  of. 
Though  the  French  had  long  been  fenfible  of  the 

value  of  this  foil,  which  is  rich  and  fruitful  be- 

. 

yond  defcription,  they  did  not  fet  about  cultivate 
ing  it  till  the  year  1670,  when  they  had  nothing  to1 
apprehend  from  the  inroads  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
till  then  had  continued  in  that  neighbourhood  with 
a  confiderable  force.  The  method  that  was  taken 
of  bringing  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  St.  Chriflopher’s,  h  aliened  the  progrefs  of 
this  fettlement.  It  now  produces  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  fugar  of  any  place  in  the  world. 

The  plain,  which  is  bounded  to  the  North  only 
by  the  fea,  is  terminated  to  the  South  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  varies  in  depth  from  four  to 
eight  leagues.  Few  of  them  are  very  high;  feve^ 
ral  of  them  may  be  cultivated  to  the  very  fummit, 
and  they  are  all  interfered  at  intervals  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  plantations  of  coffee  and  indigo.  In 
thefe  delightful  vales,  all  the  fweets  of  fpring  are 
enjoyed,  without  either  winter  or  fummer.  There 
are  but  two  feafons  in  the  year,  and  they  are 
equally  fine.  The  ground,  always  laden  with  fruits 
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and  covered  with  flowers*  realizes  the  delights  and  B  °x°u  K 
riches  of  poetical  defcriptions.  Wherever  we  turn  v — % — J 
our  eyes  we  are  enchanted  with  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects*  coloured  and  reflefted  by  the  cleared  light. 

The  air  is  temperate  in  the  day-time  j  and  the 
nights  are  condantly  cool.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
plain*  upon  which  the  fun  darts  his  mod  powerful 
rays*  repair  to  thefe  mountains  to  breathe  a  cooler 
air*  and  allay  their  third  with  wholefome  water. 

Happy  the  mortal  who  fird  taught  the  French  to 
fettle  on  this  delicious  fpot ! 

This  man  was  one  of  thofe  whom  the  fpirit  of 
integration  in  religious  matters  began  to  drive  out 
from  their  native  country.  A  Calvinid*  named 
Gobln,  went  and  reared  the  fird  habitation  at  this 
cape.  More  houfes  were  built  as  the  grounds  were 
!  cleared.  This  fettlement  had  already  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  the  compafs  of  five  and  twenty  years*  as 
to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englidi.  They  joined 
their  forces  with  thofe  of  Spain*  and*  attacking 
it  both  by  land  and  fea*  in  1695*  they  took*  plun¬ 
dered*  and  reduced  it  to  afhes. 

A  great  advantage  might  have  been  made  of 
this  misfortune*  Intered*  which  is  the  primary 
founder  of  all  colonies*  had  induced  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  chufe  in  a  harbour  that  is  three  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  foot  of  a  hill  for  the  portion 
of  the  cape*  becaufe  it  was  the  place  that  lay 
mod  convenient  for  the  anchorage.  1  his  fituation* 
however*  being  unwholefome,  fliould  have  in¬ 
duced  the  colonids  to  fettle  fomewhere  elfe.  This 
circumdance  they  did  not  attend  to*  but  rebuilt 
their  town  where  it  never  ought  to  be  built  at  all, 
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in  a  bottom,  in  which  the  fays  of  the  fun  arer 
rendered  more  fcorching  by  the  reflection  of  the 
mountains  3  and  the  wind  can  only  come  from  the 
coaft  over  the  marfhes.  Yet  fuch  is  the  richnefs 
of  the  adjacent  country,  that  the  town  has  always 
profpered,  and  increafed  in  buildings  more  and 
more  pleafant  and  beautiful. 

The  Cape  is  now  cut  by  twenty-nine  ftraight 
ftreets,  inta  226  clufters  of  houfes,  which  amount 
to  8 10 ;  but  thele  ftreets  are  too  narrow,.and  having 
no  Hope,  are  always  dirty  j  for,  as  they  are  paved 
only  in  the  middle,  the  kennels,  which  are  not 
even  on  each  iide,  gather  into  puddles  and  com¬ 
mon  fhores,  inftead  of  draining  off  the  waters. 

Several  fquares  have  been  planned  in  this  cityC. 
That  of  Notre  Dame,  though  an  old  one,  is 
hardly  levelled.  It  is  a  long  fquare,  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  middle,  which  is  often  dry,  for  want  of 
beinR;  properly  fupplied.  A  church  has  been  be¬ 
gun  fome  years  fince  ;  but  its  immenfe  fize,  the 
want  of  money*  and  the  tedious  importation  of  done 
from  Europe,  makes  the  work  go  on  very  flowly*. 
The  fquare  of  Clugny,  which  is  a  regular  one,  was 
built  from  necefiity,  to  remove  an  offenfive  morafs* 
and  the  drying  it  up  muft  certainly  contribute  to 
the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air.  The  governor's 
houfe,  the  barracks,  and  a  royal  magazine,  are  the 
only  public  buildings  that  attra6l  the  notice  of  the 
curious ;  but  the  humane  obferver  cannot  avoid 
beholding  with  pleafure  thofe  foundations  that  are 
called  the  houfes  of  Providence.  Moft  of  the 
French,  who  fir  ft  come  into  the  colony,  are  defti- 
tute  of  refources  and  talents,  and  before  they  have 
1  acquired 
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acquired  induftry  to  procure  fubfiftence*  become  B  K 
fubjed  to  diforders  that  are  often  fatal.  At  the  v— 
cape  thefe  helplefs  diftrefted  men  are  taken  into 
two  habitations,  where  the  men  and  the  women 
are  feverally  provided  with  every  thing  they  want 
till  they  can  get  employed.  It  is  a  difgrace  that 
fuch  an  excellent  inftitution  has  not  been  imitated 
in  other  places ;  a  negle6t  equally  repugnant  to 
humanity  and  good  policy » 

It  would  be  for  the  intereft  6f  trade  to  erect  in 
all  colonies  fuch  hofpitable  houfes  as  thofe  of  St. 

(Domingo.  Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  truly  pious 
land  divine  inftitutions,  as  they  are  calculated  for 
(the  prefervation  of  mankind,  Whether  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  this  precaution  or  other  circumftances,  cer^ 
pin  it  is,  that  fewer  in  proportion  die  at  the  cape* 
than  in  the  other  towns  along  the  fea-coaft.  The 
(care  that  has  been  taken  to  purify  the  air  by  drain¬ 
ing  the  fens,  the  thorough  clearing  of  the  hills* 
the  proximity  of  a  plain  almoft  completely  culti¬ 
vated,  all  thefe  circumftances  have  concurred  to 
porredt  the  noxious  influence  of  an  unhealtliy 
fituation. 

I  The  harbour  of  the  cape  deferves  to  receive  the 
rich  produce  of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  and  it 
jis  admirably  well  adapted  to  admit  the  ftiips  that 
come  from  Europe.  The  air  is  the  beft  in  all  the 
jifland.  It  lies  open  to  none  but  the  north-eaft 
wind,  and  cannot  even  be  hurt  by  this,  the  en¬ 
trance  being  full  of  reefs,  which  break  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  waves.  A  fhip  gets  out  very  eanly* 
and  foon  launches  into  the  open  fea. 

Fourteen 
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book  Fourteen  leagues  to  windward  of  the  cape  is 
Fort  Dauphin.  It  was  formerly  a  town,  which 
was  called  Bay  aha;  but,  fince  it  has  been  removed 
nearer  to  the  fea,  has  changed  both  its  name  and 
place.  The  new  town  lies  in  the  inmoft  center  of .. 
a  fpacious  harbour,  which  has  only  one  outlet* 
formed  by  a  channel,  1 500  toifes  long,  and  about 
100  broad.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  river  to  the  Weft* 
and  terminated  by  the  fea  Ihore  on  the  gaft.  The- 
fort  ftands  on  a  very  final! peninfiila  to  the  North  * 
and  on  the  fouthern  fide  is  the  plain.  The  town, 
contains  as  yet  but  feventy  houfes.  It  is  at  a  fuffi- 
cient  diftance  from  the  mountains,  to  be  out  ©f  the 
reach  of  any  hill  that  might  reflect  the  heat ;  but 
fome  fens  in  the  neighbourhood  render  the  air  un-. 
wholefome.  The  fortifications  are  fufficient  to 
keep  a  fquadron  at  bay  for  two  or  three  days. 

Though  this  is  fuch  a  fine  and  fafe  harbour, 
the  major  part  of  the  produce  of  its  own  plain  is 
ftill  fent  to  the  Cape.  .The  mafs  of  trade  will  al¬ 
ways  attraft  the  lefs  branches ;  and  great  fea-ports 
will  occafion  the  fmaller  to  be  neglected,  and  to 
decline. 


produce  and  In  i  7  20,  the  commodities  of  the  whole  colony 
ES-  of  St.  Domingo  amounted  only  to  i  ,200,090  pounds 
»*•  weight  of  indigo,  1,400,000  of  white  fu gar,  and. 

21,000,000  of  raw  fugar.  The  plantations  were 
extended ;  and  in  1734,  thofe  of  cotton  and  coffee 
were  added.  In  1754,  the.  commodities  of  the 
colony  were  fold  upon  the  fpot  for  2,8,8333.5-^ 
livres*.  It  is- true  they  received  from  die  mother- 
country  to  the  amount  of  40,6  28,7  80  livres  Rvalue 

*  1,261,469!.  3s,  4 d.  t  I>777>$°91,  2S*  6d*  f 
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of  merchandize.  But  if  the  colony  became  in-  B  K 
debted,  it  was  only  to  haften  its  profperity.  The 
population  of  whites  amounted  then  to  7758  men, 
capable  of  bearing  arms;  to  2525  women,  either 
widows  dr  married;  to  781  young  marriageable 
perfons;  to  1691  boys,  and  1503  girls,  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  Among  the  blacks,  or  free 
mulattoes,  were  reckoned  1362  men  fit  to  bear 
arms;  1626  widows,  or  married  women;  1009 
boys,  and  864  girls,  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  manufadures  were  peopled  with  79,785 
negroes;  53,817  negro  women;  20,158  negro 
boys,  and  18,428  negro  girls.  Of  raw  fugar  they 
worked  344  plantations,  and  255  white  fugar; 

3379  of  indigo;  and  there  were  cultivated  98,946 
cocoa  trees;  6,300,367  cotton  plants;  and 
21,053,842  caftia  trees.  The  provifions  of  the 
colony  were  5,520,503  banana  trees;  1,201,849 
plots  of  potatoes;  226,098  plots  0$  yams ;  and 
2,830,586  trenches  of  manior.  The  cattle  did  not 
exceed  63,454  hories  and  mules,  and  9*h9A^ 
heads  of  horned  cattle. 

In  1764,  St.  Domingo  had  8,786  white  men 
able  to  bear  arms ;  of  which,  4?30^  ^ve<^ 'm  the 
North,  3,470  in  the  Weft,  and  only  1,010  in  the 
South.  Thefe  forces  were  increafed  by  4, 1 1 4 ldu- 
lattoes,  or  free  negroes,  who  were  enrolled.  Of 
thefe  there  were  497  to  the  South,  2,250  to  the 
Weft,  and  1,370  to  the  North. 

The  number  of  flaves  was  206,000,  men,  women 
and  children,  parcelled  out  as  follows:  12,000 
in  nine  cities,  fome  artificers,  and  fome  employed 
in  domeftic  fervices ;  4000  employed  in  the  fmaller 

towns. 
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towns,  in  the  tile  and  brick-kilns,  pot-houfes,  lime* 
kilns,  and  other  neceffary  handicrafts  iooodeft- 
tined  to  the  cultivation  of  provifions  and  kitchen 
grounds ;  and  1 80,000  referved  for  the  care  of 
commodities  for  exportation.  Since  this  eftimate 
was  made,  about  15,000  negroes  have  been 
brought  annually  into  the  colony.  Thefe  have 
not  fupplied  the  place  of  the  dead,  for  that  va¬ 
cancy  was  more  than  filled  up  by  ftaves  fmuggled 
into  the  ifland  $  nor  have  they  been  employed  as 
fervants  in  the  cities,  where  a  lefs  number  is  kept 
than  formerly.  Thefe  frefli  negroes  were  all  able- 
bodied  men,  and  have  been  employed  in  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  plantations,  which  they  muft  have 
greatly  improved.  Neither  have  the  plantations 
received  any  injury  by  the  fubfti  tuting  of  fome  ar¬ 
ticles  in  lieu  of  others. 

Instead  of  indigo,  which  began  to  yield  but 
Tittle  on  fome  grounds  that  were  too  much  ex- 
haufted,  forty  new  lugar  plantations  have  been 
formed.  There  are  now  260  to  the  North,  197 
to  the  Weft,  and  84  to  the  South,  The  refining 
works  have  been  increafed  in  ftill  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  plantations ;  and  the  quantity  pf 
white  fugar  is  almoft  doubled.  Cotton  has  in¬ 
creafed  greatly  in  the  valleys  to  the  Weft,  and  cof¬ 
fee  prodigioufly  in  thofe  to  the  North.  Some  plan¬ 
tations  of  cocoa  have  been  even  formed  in  the 
woods  of  the  great  bay.  Peace  has  reftored  the  old 
branches  of  trade,  and  opened  new  ones.  Under 
her  protection  every  thing  profpers  j  and  fhe  con- 
ftitutes  the  felicity  of  both  worlds. 
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We  may  affirm,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1767,  there  have  been 
exported  from  this  colony  no  lefs  than  7  2,7 1 8,7  8 1 
pounds  weight  of  raw  lugar ;  51,562,013  pounds 
of  white  fugar ;  1,769,562  pounds  of  indigo; 

150,000  pounds  of  cocoa ;  12,197,977  pounds  of 
coffee;  2,965,920  pounds  of  cotton;  8,470  parcels 
of  hides  in  the  hair;  10,350  tanned  hides;  4,108 
calks  of  rum;  and  21,104  calks  of  molaffes. 

This  is  the  fum  total  of  the  productions  entered 
at  the  cultom-houfes  of  St.  Domingo,  in  17  67,  and 
exported  on  board  347  fhips  fent  from  France. 

The  goods  taken  in  under  fail,  the  overplus  of 
the  weight  delivered  in  the  payment  of  the  fmug- 
gled  blacks,  cannot  have  carried  away  lefs  chan  a 
jftxjth  part  of  the  produce  of  .the  colony,  which 
mull  be  added  to  the  known  eftiunate  of  her  wealth. 

Since  that  period  all  the  plantations  are  increafed, 
thofe  of  coffee  trebled. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  incre&fe  k  is  Hill  ca¬ 
pable  of  attaining.  Some  think  it  may  be  doubled; 
others  rate  it  only  at  one  third.  All  agree  that  the 
culture  will  Hill  admit  of  great  improvements, 
which  may  be  expeCled  from  the  activity  of  the 
nation  that  is  poffeffed  of  fo  improveable  a  foil. 

But  can  fhe  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  labours  ? 

Is  it  certain  -that  Ihe  will  always  preferve  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  them  1  Thefe  two  queftions  deferve  a  fu¬ 
rious  difcuffion. 

The  trade  which  the  French  of  St.  Domingo  Tar;;h°^fhe 
carry  on  with  their  indolent  neighbours,  is  of  st  pomin- 

J  .  .  11  1  1  po  with  the 

more  confequence  than  it  is  generally  tnougnt  to  Spaniards 
be.  They  fupply  them  with  {lockings,  hats,  h  lame  ifland. 
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nens,  guns,  hard  ware  and  fome  wearing  apparel ; 
and  receive  in  return,  horfes,  horned  cattle  both 
for  (laughter  and  for  labour,  fmoked  beef  and 
bacon,  fkins;  and  laftly,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
thoufand  livres*,  which  the  court  of  Madrid  de¬ 
votes  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  governor, 
the  clergy,  and  the  troops  in  the  firft  fettlement 
the  Spaniards  ever  made  in  the  New  world.  Ex¬ 
cepting  fome  few  Portugal  pieces  which  retain  a 
nominal  value,  far  above  their  intrinfic  worth, 
they  have  no  coin  but  what  they  draw  from  their 
neighbours  the  Spaniards.  Revolutions  only,  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  forefee,  can  never  put  a  flop  to 
this  intercourfe  between  the  two  nations  that  di¬ 
vide  St.  Domingo,  and  which  is  carried  on  both 
by  land  and  fea.  Here  mutual  wants  prevail  over 
natural  antipathy ;  or  elfe  the  uniformity  of  cli¬ 
mate  Hides  thefe  feeds  of  divifion. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  French  colonifh 
were  as  certain  of  always  keeping  up  their  con¬ 
nexions  with  Europe.  Elad  the  firfl  adventurers 
who  went  over  to  St.  Domingo  been  in  a  condition 
to  think  of  plantations,  they  would,  doubtlefs,  have 
feized  upon  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  moft 
to  windward ;  which  they-might  eafily  have  done. 
The  plains  on  that  fide  are  large  knd  fertile  ,*  the 
fand  lies  quite  open  to  the  ocean ;  the  coafls  are 
fafe ;  the  harbours  may  be  entered  as  foon  as  difeo- 
vered,  and  one  lofes  fight  of  them  the  very  day 
one  fails  out.  The  track  is  fuch,  that  no  enemy 
can  form  any  ambufcade  ;  the  coafl  is  unfit  for 
cruifing;  thefe  latitudes  are  convenient  for  the  Eiv 
*  About  59jOqo  1.  on  an  average. 
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ropeans,  and  the  paffage  expeditious.  But  as  the  »  K 
fcheme  of  the  firft  French  navigators  was  to  at-  i — » 
tack  the  Spanilh  Chips,  and  to  carry  on  their  hofti- 
lities  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  the  poffeffions  they 
occupied  in  St.  Domingo  were  furrounded  by 
Cuba  Jamaica,  the  Turks;  byTortuga,  theCaicos, 

Gouava,  and  Lucayos  iflands,  where  the  roads  lie 
concealed,  and  are  the  lurking-places  of  the  pri¬ 
vateers.  They  are  alfo  furrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  fand-banks  and  rocks,  which  make  the  progrefs 
of  a  Chip  flow  and  uncertain ;  and  by  narrow  feas, 
which  muft  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  enemy, 
either  for  landing,  for  blocking  up,  or  for 
cruiftng. 

Against  fo  many  dangers,  no  effectual  remedy 
will  ever  be  difcovered,  but  a  fquadron  conftantly 
kept  there  in  time  of  war,  and  always  in  motion* 
Whether  it  has  been  owing  to  inability  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  afford  this  kind  of  protection  to  the 
colony,  or  to  the  negligence  of  the  admirals,  who 
have  lain  by  inactive  in  the  harbour  with  their 
armed  veffels  ;  certain  it  is,  tnat  hitherto  the  only 
plan  of  defence  which  could  fecure  the  trade  of  St. 
Domingo,  has  never  been  purfued. 

If  the  miniftry  and  the  navy  fnould  alter  their 
principles  and  their  conduct,  the  firft  thing  to  be 
done  will  be  to  protect  the  latitudes  about  the  Cape, 
where  the  navigators  coming  from  France  always 
enter  in  time  of  war,  and  generally  too  in  time  of 
peace.  The  neceffity  of  reconnoitring  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  la  Grange,  fituated  ten  leagues  higher 
up,  brings  thither  fwarms  of  privateers,  who  are 
feldom  difappointed.  Two  well-armed  veffels  fta- 
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B  xm.  K  tioned there^  would  eafily  make  themfelves  mailers 
of  that  cruize.  If,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  thfc 
enemy  Ihould  bring  a  fuperior  force,  no  doubt  they 
would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  them ;  but  it  would 
probably  be  only  for  a  fhort  time. 

Having  thus  facilitated  the  entrance  of  fhips  to 
the  Cape,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  fecure  their 
going  out  5  which  might  be  effected  in  the  follow- 
.  ing  manner.  One  of  the  two  men  of  war,  which 
Ihould  always  be  flationed  in  the  harbour,  would 
take  feveral  merchant-men  under  her  convoy,  fee 
them  fafe  out,  and  return  within  three  or  four  days 
at  farthefl.  She  would  feldom  be  in  any  danger, 
becaufe  fhips  of  the  line  are  hardly  ever  feen  in 
thofe  parts  3  nor  could  they  be  there  without  being 
obferved, 

W  hile  one  part  of  the  fquadron  was  employed 
in  proteding  the  navigation  of  the  north;  the  other, 
and  molt  confiderable  part,  would  cover  the  other 
coafts  of  the  colony.  This  would  have  its  chief 
ftation  at  Port  au-Prince.  Two  of  its  velTels  might 
fail  from  thence  to  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  a  place  for  fhips  going  from  the  Cape  to 
the  weft  and  fouth,  as  la  Grange  for  thofe  that 
want  to  land  at  the  Cape.  They  fhould  never  pafs 
the  point  of  the  Mole  3  the  forces  flattened  to  the 
northward  fhould  endeavour  to  fcour  the  fea  as 
far  as  that  place  3  which  is  the  more  important,  as 
all  the  armaments  from  New  England  going  to  Ja¬ 
maica  muff  be  intercepted  at  this  paffage  they  are 
obliged  to  make.  The  fquadron  of  Port-au-Prince 
fhould  further  be  commiffioned  to  fhew  itfelf  now 
and  then  to  the  fouth  ward  of  the  ifland,  to  protect 

its 
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its  own  latitudes,  and  to  convoy  all  homeward-  B  ^  K 
bound  Ships  till  they  were  got  clear  of  the  ifland.  < — v — 
It  might  even  occasionally  go  and  cruize  upon 
Jamaica  when  it  could  be  fpared. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
produce  of  the  colony  from  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  it  is  incumbent  on  the  mother-country  to 
take  the  neceflary  meafures  for  preferring  fo  valu¬ 
able  a  property. 

In  former  times,  the  Spaniards,  who  ftill  occupy  To  put « 

A  .  _  end  to  the 

half  the  ifland,  were  formidable  rivals.  As  loon  d  ifputes 

'  .  c  fubfifting 

as  the  French  had  made  their  appearance  at  ot.  between 
Domingo,  warm  contefts  arofe  between  the  two 
nationsT  A  few  private  and  infignificant  men  ven- 
tured  to  20  to  war  with  a  people  armed  under  a  it  would  be 

D  .  j  ,  neceuary 

regular  authority.  Theie  men  were  acknowledged.  t«  fix  the 
by  their  country  as  foon  as  they  were  thought  both  colo- 
ftrong  enough  to  maintain  themfelves  in  their  ufur- 
pations.  A  commander  was  lent  to  them,  who 
bore  the  name  of  governor  of  Tortuga  and^  St. 
Domingo ;  which  title  was  afterwards  changed  to 
that  of  governor-general  of  the  Caribbee  ulands. 

The  brave  man,  who  was  firft  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  thofe  intrepid  adventurers,  caught  their  fpirit 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  propofe  to  his  court  the 
conqueft  of  the  whole  ifland.  He  pledged  his  life 
for  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  provided  they 
would  fend  him  a  Iquadron  Strong  enough  to  olock 
up  the  harbour  of  the  capital. 

Ths  ministry  of  Verfailles,  negle&ing  a  projed 
which  was  in  reality  more  practicable  tnan  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  at  a  distance,  left  the  Frencn  ex- 
pofed  to  continual  hoftilities.  Notwithstanding  this, 

*  they 
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they  always  repulfed  them  fuccefsfully,  and  even' 
carried  devaluation  into  the  enemy’s  country ;  but 
thofe  animofities  kept  up  in  their  minds  a  fpirit  of 
robbery  and  plunder,  indifpofed  them  for  ufeful- 
labours,  and  ftopt  the  progrefs  of  agriculture, 
which  Ihould  be  the  ultimate  end  of  every  well- 
regulated  colony,  and  the  firft  objedt  of  every  fo- 
ciety  that  is  in  the  pofTefiion  of  lands.  The  error 
which  France  had  fallen  into,  in  not  feconding  the 
ardour  of  the  new  colonifts  for  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  ifland,  had  nearly  occafioned  her  the  lofs 
of  that  part  of  which  fhe  was  already  in  pofieffion. 
While  the  French  were  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  war  of  1688,  againft  all  Europe,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  the  Englifh,  who  both  dreaded  feeing 
them  firmly  eftablifhed  at  St.  Domingo,  united 
their  forces  to  expel  them.  Their  firft  attempts 
gave  them  reafon  to  expedt  an  entire  fuccefs ;  when 
they  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  from  that 
time  became  irreconcileable  enemies.  Ducaffe, 
who  managed  the  colony  with  much  fagacity  and 
great  reputation,  took  advantage  of  their  divifions 
to  attack  them  fucceflively.  He  firft  invaded 
Jamaica,  where  he  deftroyed  every  thing  with  fire 
and  fword.  From  thence  he  was  preparing  to 
turn  his  arms  againft  St.  Domingo ;  and  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  reduced  the  whole  ifland,  had  he 
not  been  flopped  in  this  expedition  by  orders  from 
his  court. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  afcended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  French  nation  loft  all  hopes  of 
conquering  St.  Domingo.  Hoflilities,  which  had 

not  even  been  fufpended  there  by  the  treaties  of 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimeguen,  and  Ryfwick,  ceafed  B  K 
at  laft  between  people  who  could  never  be  true 
friends  to  each  other.  The  French  iettlements, 
and  even  the  planters,  recovered  their  tranquillity. 

For  fome  time  paft,  their  flaves,  taking  advantage 
of  the  national  divifions,  had,  ftiaken  off  their 
chains,  and  removed  into  a  diftrid  where  they 
found  freedom  and  no  labour.  This  defertion, 
which  muft  naturally  have  increafed,  was  abated, 
by  the  Spaniards  entering  into  a  contract  to  bring 
home  the  fugitives  to  their  neighbours,  for  the 
fum.of  250  livres*  a  head.  Although  this  agree¬ 
ment  was.  not  very  fcrupuloufly  obferved,  it  proved 
a  powerful  check  till  the  diflentions  that  divided 
the  two  nations  in  1718.  At  this  period  the 
negroes  deferted  their  works  in  multitudes.  This 
lofs  induced  the  French  to  think  of  reviving  their 
old  projed  of  expelling  totally  from  the  ifland  fuch 
neighbours,  who  were  equally  dangerous  from 
their  indolence,  as  from  their  turbulent  Ipirit. 

The  war  did  not  laft  long  enough  to  bring  about 
this  revolution.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 

Philip  V.  gave  orders  for  the  reftitution  of  all  the. 
fugitives  that  could  be  found.  They  were  juft 
embarked,  to  be  fent  to  their  old  m afters,  when 
the  people  rofe  and  refcued  them ;  an  ad  which 
we  could  hardly  difapprove,  had  they  been  prompt¬ 
ed  to  it-  ky.  k^manity,  rather  than  by  national 
hatred.  It  will  always  be  pleafing  to  lee  people 
excited  to  rebellion  on  account  of  the  flavery  of 
the  milerable  negroes.  Thofe  who  were  refcued 
on  this  occafiOn,  fled  into  inacceflible  mountains, 

*  10 1.  I  -Sts*  9  d. 
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where  they  have  fwce  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree* 
as  to  be  able  to  afford  a  fafe  retreat  to  all  the 
flaves  that  can  find  means  to  join  them.  There,  in 
confequence  of  the  cruelty  of  civilized  nations, 
they  become  as  free  and  as  favage  as  tigers ;  in  ex¬ 
pectation,  perhaps,  of  a  chief  and  a  conqueror, 
who  may  reftore  the  violated  rights  of  mankind,  by 
feizing  upon  an  ifland  which  feems  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  flaves  who  till  the  ground,  and 
not  for  the  tyrants  who  water  it  with  the  blood  of 
thofe  victims. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  politics  will  not  allow 
France  and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other. 
Should  any  event  occafion  a  rupture  between 
the  two  nations,  notwithflanding  the  compaCt  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns,  it  would  probably  be  but  a : 
tranfient  quarrel,  that  would  not  allow  time  for 
projecting  conquefts  which  muft  foon  be  reflored. 
The  enterprifes  on  both  tides  would,  therefore, 
be  confined  to  ravaging  the  country ;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  nation  that  does  not  cultivate,  at  lead:  at 
St.  Domingo,  would  prove  formidable,  by  its  very 
poverty,  to  that  which  has  already  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  the  culture  of  its  lands.  A  Caflilian  go¬ 
vernor  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he  once  wrote 
to  the  French  commandant,  that,  if  he  forced  him 
to  an  invation,  he  would  deflroy  more  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  one  league,  than  the  French  could,  if  they 
were  to  lay  wafte  all  the  country  he  commanded. 

Hence  it  is  demonftrable,  that,  if  a  war  fhould 
break  out  in  Europe  between  thefe  two  powers, 
the  moil  aCtive  of  them  ought  to  fue  for  a  neu¬ 
trality  in  favour  of  this  ifland.  Perhaps^  it  would 
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be  for  the  intered  of  both,  that  it  fhould  be  totally 
in  the  hands  of  the  mod  laborious.  But  even 
though  the  court  of  Madrid  fhould  refolve  to  re~ 
linquifh  a  territory  which  is  rather  a  burden  ta 
Spain,  there  are  dill  many  difficulties  remaining. 
Great  Britain,  who  is  now  midrefs  of  the  fate  of 
America,  would  hardly  confent  to  fuch  an  acceffion 
of  wealth  to  her  rival. 

A  more  natural  fcheme,  and  which  ought  to 
meet  with  no  obdacle,  would  be  to  fix  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  two  nations  that  fhare  St.  Domingo. 
This  arrangement  ought  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  acceffion  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne ;  an  event 
which  gave  the  French  pofieffions  a  degree  of  da- 
bility  and  legal  right  they  never  had  before.  It 
might  have  been  expedted,  that  the  nation  which 
gave  the  other  a  king,  fhould  have  dipulated 
that  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  coads  they 
inhabited  to  the  north  and  fouth,  fhould  remain 
under  their  dominion.  More  powerful  intereds 
then  claimed  the  attention  of  both  parties ;  and 
this  difcuffion  was  referved  for  another  period, 
which  is  never  come.  Not  a  fingle  conference 
has  ever  been  attempted  to  fettle  this  difficulty. 
This  negledt  has  been  the  occafion  of  much  blood- 
died  among  the  inhabitants.  This  fource  of  rage 
and  difcord  has  filled  every  bread ;  and  at  lad,  in 
1730,  both  nations  took  up  arms  to  dedroy  each 
other.  The  principal  people  of  both  colonies  fuc- 
ceeded  at  that  time  in  putting  a  dop  to  this  dif- 
fenfion,  by  a  provifional  convention ;  but  the  fue- 
ceffors  of  thofe  able  and  moderate  men  may  not 
always  Jiave  the  lame  authority,  or  the  —  O0od 
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book  fortune.  The  molt  effectual  method  would  be  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  inteftine  war,  by  le¬ 
gally  authenticating  the  refpe&ive  property  of  both 
parties. 

To  effe£t  this  with  regularity  and  juftice,  it 
would  be  proper  to  go  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1700.  At  this  period,  both  nations  being  upon 
friendly  terms,  remained  the  juft  owners  of  the 
lands  they  then  poftefied.  The  encroachments 
made  during  the  courfe  of  this  century,  by  the 
fubje&s  of  one  of  the  crowns,  are  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  individuals  upon  each  other ;  they  are 
not  become  lawful  poirdTors  by  being  tolerated ; 
and  the  rights  of  both  powers  are  ftill  the  fame,, 
fince  they  have  not  been  abrogated,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  by  any  convention. 

But  it  is  certain,  from  inconteftabie  facts,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  French  pof- 
fefiions,  which  are  now  bounded  on  the  northern 
coaft  by  the  river  of  Maftacre,  extended  then  to 
the  river  Yague.  Thofe  of  the  fouthern  coaft, 
which  had  been  carried  on  as  far  as  the  point  of 
Cape  Beata,  have  been  contracted,  in  procefs  of 
time,  to  the  inlet  of  Pitre.  This  revolution  has 
been  infenfibly  brought  about,  and  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  ceconomical  fyftem  of  the  two 
neighbouring  nations.  The  one  which  has  applied, 
itfelf  chiefly  to  agriculture,  has  collected  all  its 
pofteflions  towards  the  moft  frequented  ports,  where 
the  produce  might  be  moft  readily  difpofed  of. 
The  other,  whofe  fubjeCts  were  ftiepherds  rather 
than  planters,  wanting  more  room  for  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  have  feized  upon  all  the  forfaken  lands. 

The 
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TThe  padures  have  naturally  been  enlarged,  and  6  ^ 

the  fields  contracted,  or  at  lead  brought  clofer  to-  < - r~—> 

o-ether.  But  it  is  not  reafonable  that  the  mod  in- 

I°i  ^ 

dudrious  nation,  that  which  does  mod  good  to  the 
ground  by  improving  it,  fhould  be  plundered  by 
the  other,  which  only  wanders  about  and  con- 
fumes  without  propagating. 

It  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  French  in  the  inland  parts  5  the  frequent  and 
daily  revolutions  that  have  happened  there,  having 
occafioned  much  uncertainty  and  confufion.  The 
two  colonies  are  at  prefent  feparated  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ouanaminthe,  of  the  Trou,  of  the  great 
river,  of  the  Artibonite,  and  of  the  Mirebalai.  By 
this  barrier,  the  French  are  confined  every  where, 
excepting  at  the  points  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas  and 
!  Cape  Tiburon,  to  a  narrow  tract,  which  extends 
no-where  more  than  nine  leagues  and  a  half;  and 
in  fome  places  not  above  fix  leagues  at  mod.  This 
territory  forms  a  kind  of  credent,  whofe  convexity 
takes  in  leagues  of  fea-coad,  to  the  north, 
wed,  and  fouth.  But  thefe  limits  cannot  fubfid, 
for  a  reafon  which  mud  prevail  over  all  other  con- 


fiderations. 

-  -  :  # 

The  French  fettlements  to  the  north  are  divid¬ 
ed  from  thofe  to  the  wed  and  fouth  by  inaccefllble 
mountains.  The  impodibility  of  fuccouring  them 
expofes  them  to  the  invafion  of  a  power  which  is 
equally  an  enemy  to  both  nations.  The  common 
danger,  which  creates  a  kind  of  reciprocal  intered, 
fhould  engage  the  court  of  Madrid  to  fettle  the 
limits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  ally  may  find  the 
afiidance  die  may  "Want  for  her  derence.  The 
'  Vo  l.  IV.  R  iand 
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book  land  that  fhould  be  given  up  is  rugged,  a  very  in- 
XIH‘  different  foil,  and  at  a  great  dlftance  from  the  fea. 
The  proprietors  of  thefe  lands,  which  are,  indeed, 
uncultivated,  but  covered  with  flocks,  fhould  be 
indemnified  by  France,  with  a  generoflty  which, 
fhould  leave  them  no  room  to  regret  what  they 

_had  loft. 

When  the  pofleflions  of  the  colony  are  thus 
conneded  and  fupported  internally,  by  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  chain  of  communication,  they  mu'ft  be  for¬ 
tified  againft  the  attacks  of  the  only  enemy  that  is 
truly  formidable,  the  Englifh.  If  they  mean  to 
attack  St.  Domingo  by  the  weft  or  fouth,  they  will 
colled!  their  forces  at  Jamaica  5  if  by  the  north, 
they  will  make  their  preparations  at  Barbadoes,  of' 
fome  other  of  the  Windward  lflands,  from  whence* 
they  may  reach  the  Cape  in  feven  or  eight  days# 
whereas  it  would  take  five  or  fix  weeks  ta  come  to 
that  port  from  Jamaica. 

The  weft  and  fouth  are  incapable  of  being,  de¬ 
fended.  The  immenfe  extent  of  the  trad  renders 
it  impoflibie  to  maintain  any  connection  or  regu¬ 
larity  in  the  motion  of  the  troops.  If  they  are 
difperfed,  they  become  ufelefs  by  being  thus  divid¬ 
ed  ;  if  they  are  colleded  for  the  defence  of  fuch 
pofts  as  are  mo  ft  liable  to  be  attacked,  from  the. 
■natural  weaknefs  of  their  pofition,  they  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  all  loft  together.  Large  bat¬ 
talions  would  only  be  burdenfome  to  fuch  extenfive 
coafts,  which  prefent  too  much  flank  and  too  much 
front  to  the  enemy.  It  will  only  be  neceflary  to 
erect,  or  keep  up,  batteries  to  proted  the  roads, 

the  meychant-fhips,  and  the  c calling- trade  ;  to 

keep 
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keep  off  privateers,  and  even  to  prevent  the  land¬ 
ing  of  a  man  of  war  or  two,  that  might  come  to 
ravage  the  Coaft,  and  levy  contributions.  The 
light  troops*  which  are  fufficient  to  fupport  thefe 
batteries*  will  give  ground  in  proportion  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  enemy*  and  only  take  care  to  avoid 
furrendering  till  they  are  in  danger. 

But  it  is  not  neceffary  to  relinquifh  every  kind 
of  defence.  At  the  back  of  each  coaft,  there  fhould 
be  a  place  for  fhelter  and  for  reinforcements  *  al¬ 
ways  open  for  retreat*  out  of  the  enemy’s  reach, 
fafe  from  infults,  and  able  to  refill  their  attack. 
This  fhould  be  a  narrow  pafs,  capable  of  being 
intrenched*  and  of  defending  the  troops  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Such  is  that  of  la  Gafcogne,  on  the  weftern 
coaft.  It  has  every  natural  advantage  of  fituation, 
with  this  only  inconvenience,  that  it  is  not  placed 
in  the  center  between  all  the  quarters.  The  ge¬ 
neral  rendezvous  for  the  fouth,  eftablilhed  on  the 
habitation  called  Perein*  at  the  diftanceof  i  0,000 
toifes  from  the  Cayes,  is  a  retreat  capable  of 
making  a  very  great  refiftance.  In  the  center  of 
all  motions  of  retreat,  it  comprehends  all  that  can 
be  wiftied  for  as  a  defence.  Nature  has  provided 
it  with  a  narrow  pafs,  and  at  the  fame  time  covered 
its  flanks,  and  left  an  opening  at  the  back  *  which, 
while  it  Ihuts  up  every  avenue  againft  an  enemy, 
fecures  to  thofe  who  defend  it,  a  communication 
with  the  interior  parts  of  the  colony. 

From  thefe  impregnable  retreats,  the  conqueror 
may  continually  be  haraffed  *  who,  having  no 
ftrong  hold,  will  be  perpetually  expofed  to  a  fur- 
prife.  Theft  alarms  would  be  doubled,  if  a  few 

R  2  fquadrons 
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b  o^o  k  fquadrons  of  light  horfe  were  eftablifhed  there* 


which  might  be  procured  at  a  fmall  expence. 
The  Spaniards  of  St.  Domingo  fell  A-ndalufian 
horfes  at  a  moderate  price  which  are  very  tr aff¬ 
able,  and  yet  full  of  fpirit,  are  unfhod,  and  feed  all 
the  year  round  in  the  meadows,  where  they  fleep 
in  open  air.  Thefe  are  excellent  for  fkirmifhes, 
and  will  afford  fufficient  time  to  wait  for  fuccours, 
which  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  from  the 
north.  The  troops  employed  in  this  fervice  may, 
if  wanted,  defend  the  other  part  of  the  colony, 
which  can  only  be  attacked  by  fea. 

All  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ifland, 
of  St.  Domingo,  know,  that  the  French  fettle- 
ments  make  as  it  were  two  diftinft  colonies,  one  to 
the  fouth  and  weft,  and  the  other  to  the  north ; 
which  have  no  real  and  beneficial  communication 
with  the  continent.  So  that,  even  fuppofing  the 
Englifh  were  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  had  gained  a 
firm  eftablifhment  in  the  weft  and  fouth,  they  never 
could  penetrate  to  the  north  by  land.;  Should  they 
attempt  it,  it  muft  be  by  that  narrow  traff  which 
joins  the  French  poffeftions  on  the  weft  and  north, 
at  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  or  elfe  by  crofting  the  Spa- 
nifh  territories  $  both  which  are  impracticable. 

The  firft  is  a  barren  defert,  fo  full  of  forefts, 
paffes,  and  precipices,  that  a  man  on  foot  cannot 
get  through  but  with  much  time  and  extreme  la¬ 
bour.  The  other  way  is  little  better.  It  lies 
acrofs  the  Spanifh  mountains,  which  are  high, 
barren,  and  craggy ;  and  whoever  fhould  attempt 
to  pafs  them,  muft  expeCt  to  be  haraffed.  The 

northern  coaft,  therefore,  being  inacceftible  by 

5  land. 
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land,  can  only  be  attacked  by  fea.  As  it  is  richer,  B  ®  K 
more  populous,  and  lefs  extenfive  than  the  other  i — 
two,  it  is  more  adapted  to  fupport  a  land  war,  and 
to  m,ake  a  regular  defence. 

The  fea-fide,  which  is  more  or  lefs  full  of  reefs, 
affords  in  many  places  a  fwampy  ground ;  and  the 
mangroves  which  cover  thefe  marfhes,  make  them 
quite  impenetrable.  This  natural  defence  is  not 
fo  common  as  it  was,  fince  many  of  thefe  coppices 
have  been  cut .  away.  But  the  landing-places, 
which  are  commonly  no  better  than  gaps,  flanked 
by  thefe  woods  overflowed  with  water,  require  but 
a  moderate  front  to  flop  them  up.  Magazines,  and 
other  flone  buildings,  are  common  there  j  they  fur- 
!  nifh  polls  for  the  ere&ion  of  battlements,  and  fe- 
eure  the  placing  of  fome  raafked  batteries. 

This  firft  line  of  the  fhore  feems  to  promife,  that 
a  coafl  of  eighteen  leagues,  fo  well  defended  by 
nature,  would,  when  feconded  by  the  valour  of 
j  the  French,  put  the  enemy  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  the  moment  they  fhould  land.  If  their 
fchemes  were  difcovered,  or  if  the  difpofitions 
they  were  making  at  fea  fhould,  from  a  diflance, 
point  out  the  place  of  their  landing,  the  forces 
might  repair  thither  and  prevent  it.  But  expe¬ 
rience  fhews  the  infallible  advantage  of  fquadrons 
at  anchor. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  firing  of  broadfides  from 
the  fhips  to  cover  the  approach  of  boats,  it  is  by 
the  impoflibility  there  is  of  guarding  every  part  of 
fhe  coafl,  that  a  fquadron  at  anchor  can  eafily 
effect  landing,  as  it  is  a  conflant  check  to  fo  many 

places  at  once.  Land  forces  move  very  flowly 
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about  the  windings  of  the  coaft,  while  the  boats 
and  (loops  arrive  fpeedily  by  a  (horter  way.  The 
aflailer  follows  the  firing,  while  the  other  rnuft 
go  all  along  the  bow.  Difappointed  and  wearied 
out  with  a  variety  of  motions,  the  latter  is  not 
lefs  apprehenlive  of  thole  he  lees  in  the  day-time, 
than  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  night  which  he 
cannot  fee. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  oppofe  a  defcent,  the 
firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fuppofe  it  a&ually  ac- 
complifhed ;  all  our  courage  and  drength  is  then 
exerted  in  taking  advantage  of  the  delays  or  miftakes 
of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  they  are  obferved  at 
fea,  they  may  immediately  be  expedted  on  land. 
A  large  fhore,  on  which  a  landing  may  be  effected, 
will  always  leave  the  plain  of  the  Cape  open  to 
invafion ;  fo  that  the  chief  attention  mud  be  di- 
rediedj  not  to  the  fea-fhore,  but  to  the  inland  parts. 

The  inland  parts  are  in  general  covered  with 
fimar-canes,  which  being  more  or  lefs  high,  ac- 
cording  to  their  degree  of  maturity,  fucceflively 
make  the  fields  appear  fo  many  thickets.  Thefe 
are  occafionally  fet  on  lire,  either  to  cover  a  march, 
or  to  retard  the  enemy's  purfuit,  to  deceive  or 
adonifh  him.  In  two  hours  time,  inltead  of  fields 
covered  with  crops,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  an 
immenfe  wade,  covered  with  dubble. 

The  partitions  of  the  cane  grounds,  thefavannahs, 
and  the  dorehoui.es  for  provifions,  do  not  obdrudh 
the  motions  of  an  army  more  than  our  meadows. 
Indead  of  our  villages,  they  have  their  habitations, 
which  are  not  fo  full  of  people,  but  are  more  niir 
merous.  The  thick  and  draight  hedges  of  citron- 

trees 
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trees  are  clofer  and  more  impenetrable  than  the  B  K 

fences  that  inclofe  our  fields.  This  is  what  confli-  v — 

* 

tutes  the  greateft  difference  in  the  view  of  the 
fields  of  America  and  thofe  of  Europe. 

A  small  number  of  rivers,  fome  hollow  ways, 
very  low  hillocks,  a  foil  generally  even,  fome 
dikes  conftrudted  againft  inundations,  few  ditches, 
if  any,  one  or  two  forefts  not  very  thick  fet  with 
trees,  a  fmall  number  of  moraffes,  a  ground  that 
is  overflowed  in  a  ftorm,  and  grows  dully  again 
with  twelve  hours  funfliine,  rivers  that  are  full  one 
day  and  dried  up  the  next ;  thefe  are  the  general 
appearances  of  the  plain  of  the  Cape.  Tnis  diver- 
fity  muft  afford  advantageous  encampments,  and 
it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  a  defenfive 
war,  die  poft  one  removes  to  cannot  be  too  near 
the  one  that  is  quitted. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a  writer  to  prefcrihe 
rules  to  military  men.  Csfar  himfelf  has  toldms 
what  he  has  done,  not  what  we  are  to  do.  Topo¬ 
graphical  defcriptions,  determining  the  goodnefs  of 
fuch  or  fuch  a  poft,  the  combination  of  maiches, 
the  art  of  encampments  and  retreats,  the  molt 
learned  theory  $  all  thefe  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
eye  of  the  general,  who,  with  the  piinciples  in 
his  mind,  and  the  materials  in  his  hand,  applies 
both  to  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  as 
they  chance  to  occur.  The  military  genius,  though 
mathematical,  is  dependent  on  fortune,  whicn  fuits 
the  order  of  the  operations  to  the  diverfity  of  ap¬ 
pearances.  Rules  are  liable  to  numberlefs  excep¬ 
tions,  which  muft  be  difcovered  in  the  inftant.  The 

very  execution  almoft  always  alters  the  plan,  and  dif- 
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compofes  the  fyftem  of  an  action.  The  Courage  ox 
timidity  of  the  troops,  the  rafhnefs  of  the  enemy,  the 
cafualfuccefsofhismeafures,an  accidental  combat, 
an  unforefee’n  event,  a  ftorm  that  fwells  a  torrent,  a 
high  wind  that  conceals  a  fnare  or  an  ambufcade 
under  clouds  of  dull,  thunder  that,  frightens  the 
horfes,  or  is  confounded  with  the  report  of  the 
cannon,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  con- 
ftantly  influences  the  fpirits  of  the  commander  and 
the  blood  of  the  foldiers :  all  thefe  are  fo  many 
natural  or  moral  caufes,  which,  by  their  uncer¬ 
tainty,  may  overturn  the  belt-concerted  projects. 

Whatever  place  is  made  choice  of  for  a  de¬ 
scent  at  St.  Domingo,  the  town  of  the  Cape  will 
always  be  the  object  of  it.  The  landing  will 
be  fomewhere  in  the  bay  of  the  Cape,  where 
the  (hips  will  be  ready  to  augment  the  land-forces 
with  two-thirds  of  their  crews,  and  to  furnifh 
them  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  whatever 
they  may  want  for  the  fiege  of  that  opulent  for- 
trefs.  It  is  towards  this  bulwark  of  the  colony 
that  all  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  affailer  mu  ft  be 
di retied.  The  choice  of  advantageous  pofitions 
will  in  feme  meafure  compenfate  for  the  inequality 
of  numbers.  At  the  moment  of  landing,  the 
ground  muft  be  difputed  by  fiipporting  a  kind  of 
falfe  attack,  without  engaging  the  whole  of  the 
troops.  Thefe  muft  be  polled  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fecure  two  retreats,  the  one  towards  the  Cape, 
to  form  the  garrifon  of  that  place,  the  other  in  the 
narrow  palfes  of  the  mountains,  where  they  will 
keep  an  intrenched  camp,  from  whence  they  may 
gnnoy  tfle  befiegers,  and  retard  the  taking  of  the 

place. 
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place.  Should  the  place  furrender,  as  it  would  »  K 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  favour  the  evafion  of  the  1 — v — ■* 
(troops  when  they  evacuate  it,  the  conqueft 
would  not  yet  be  completed.  The  mountains  in 
■which  they  would  take  refuge,  inacceffible  to 
an  army,  furround  the  plain  with  a  double  or 
treble  chain,  and  guard  the  inhabited  parts,  by 
very  narrow  pafies,  which  may  be  eafily  uefend^d. 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  defile  of  the  great 
river,  where  the  enemy  would  find  two  01  three 
paffes  of  the  river,  that  reach  from  one  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  other.  In  this  place  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  would  Hop  the  moil  numerous  army,  by 
only  finking  the  bed  of  the  waters.  This  refiftance 
might  be  feconded  by  25,000  inhabitants,  both 
white  and  black,  who  are  fettled  in  thefe  vallies. 
jYs  white  men  are  more  numerous  here  than 
upon  the  richer  lands,  and  their  crops  are  fmaller, 
they  cannot  afford  to  confume  any  great  quantity 
of  the  produce  of  Europe,  fo  that  what  they  cul¬ 
tivate  is  chiefly  for  their  own  fubfiftence ;  from 
this  they  might  eafily  fupply  the  troops  that  fhould 
defend  their  country.  Any  deficiency  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  frefh  meat  could  be  made  up  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  breed  vafl  quantities  of  cattle  on  the 

backs  of  thefe  mountains. 

After  all,  it  may  happen  that  the  firmnefs  of 
the  troops  may  be  funk  under  the  want  of  provi- 
fions  or  warlike  ftores,  and  they  may  be  either 
forced  or  turned  back.  This  fuggefted  the  iaea 
fome  years  ago  at  Verfailles,  of  building  a  fortified 
town  in  the  center  of  the  mountains.  Marfhal 

Noailles  was  a  warm  advocate  for  this  icheme.  It 

yvas 
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B  xii?  K  was  ^ien  imag*neck  that  by  rxieans  of  fome  re-  i 

w — — f  doubts  of  earth  fcattered  upon  different  parts  of  t 
the  coaft,  the  enemy  might  be  enticed  by  regular  ^ 
attacks,  and  infenfibly  exhaufled  by  the  lofs  of  a  ' 
great  number  of  men,  in  a  climate  where  ficknefs  i 
fuddenly  proves  more  deflrudtive  than  the  fword.  “ 
It  was  fuggefted  that  no  more  flrong  holds  fhould  ' 
be  eredted  on  the  frontiers,  where  they  lie  expofed 
to  the  invafion  of  the  mafters  of  the  fea ;  becaufe, 
while  they  are  unable  to  defend  their  own  habita- 
tions,  they  become  fo  many  bulwarks  for  the  con¬ 
querors,  who  can  eafily  take  and  guard  them  with 
-their  fhips,  and  depofe  or  draw  from  thence  arms 
and  men  to  intimidate  the  vanquifhed.  An  en¬ 
tirely  open  country  was  better,  in  their  opinion, 
for  a  power  that  has  no  maritime  flrength,  than 
forces  difperfed  and  forfaken  upon  fhores,  wafted 
and  depopulated  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

It  was  in  the  center  of  the  ifland  that  the 
ftrongeft  place  of  defence  was  expedted  to  be 
made.  A  road  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  full  of 
obftacles ;  where  every  march  muft  be  attended 
with  feveral  engagements,  in  which  the  advantage 
of  the  polls  would  render  a  detachment  formid¬ 
able  to  a  whole  army  -3  where  the  removing  of 
the  artillery  would  be  tedious  and  laborious  $ 
where  the  difficulty  of  convoys,  and  the  diftance 
of  communication  with  the  ocean ;  where  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  would  confpire  to  deftroy  the 
enemy:  fuch  w^as  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  glacis  of 
the  intended  fortification.  This  capital  was  to 
Hand  upon  high  ground,  where  the  air  is  more 
pure  and  temperate  than  in  the  plains  beneath  $ 
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jn  the  midfl:  of  a  country  which  would  fupply  the 
town withneceffaries,  particularly  ricej  furrounded  - 
with  flocks  and  herds,  which,  feeding  upon  a  foil 
moft  favourable  to  their  increafe,  would  be  re- 
ftrVed  for  times  of  want ;  provided  with  ftore- 
houfes  proportioned  to  the  town  and  garrifon: 
fuch  a  city  would  have  changed  the  colony  into  a 
kingdom,  able  to  fupport  itfclf  for  a  long  time! 
whereas  its  prefent  opulence  does  but  weaken  it, 
and  having  fuperfluities  without  necefiaries,  it  en¬ 
riches  a  few  proprietors,  without  affording  them 

fuftenance. 

If  the  enemy  had.  made  themfclves  mafters  or 
the  fea-coaft,  which  would  not  be  difputed  with 
them,  and  were  defirous  of  collefting  the  produce 
of  the  lands,  they  would  ftand  in  need  of  whole 
armies  to  keep  merely  upon  the  defen  live;  for  the 
continual  excurlions  from  the  center  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  more  than  this.  Tne  troops  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland,  always  l'ure  of  a  re¬ 
liable  retreat,  might  eafily  be  relieved  by  re¬ 
cruits  from  Europe;  which  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  penetrating  to  the  center  of  a  circle  of  fo  lm- 
rnenfe  a  circumference ;  whereas  all  the  Englifh 
fleets  would  not  be  Efficient  to  fill  up  the  vacan¬ 
cies  which  the  climate  would  be  countmually 

making  in  their  garrifons.  ‘ 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  o  t  e.e  a 
vantages,  the  projeft  of  a  fortification  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  has  been  dropt,  and  a  fyftem  purfued,  which 
would  confine  the  whole  defence  of  the  ifland  to  the 
Mole  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  new  plan  could  not  fail 

of  being  applauded  by  the  planters,  who  were  not 

fond 
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fond  of  citadels  and  garrifons  near  their  planta¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  more  injurious  than  they  can 
poflibly  be  beneficial  to  them.  They  are  fenfible, 
that  the  whole  force  being  directed  to  one  point, 
they  ihould  have  none  blit  light  troops  left  in  theif 
neighbourhood  on  the  three  coafts,  which  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  drive  away  the  privateers  by  the  afiiftance 
of  their  batteries  \  and  are,  befides,  very  conve¬ 
nient  defenders,  ever  ready  to  yield  without  refi¬ 
nance,  and  to  difperfe  or  capitulate  on  the  leaf:  in¬ 
timation  of  an  invailoni 

This  plan,  fo  favourable  to  private  interef:,  has 
alfo  met  with  the  approbation  of  fome  perfons  well 
verfed  in  military  affairs.  They  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  few  troops  which  the  colony  will  admit  of, 
being  in  a  manner  loft  in  fo  large  an  if  and  as  St, 
Domingo,  would  make  an  appearance  at  the  Mole. 
Bombardopolis  is  the  place  that  has  been  chofen, 
as  the  moft  refpeclable  poft.  This  new  city  ftands 
on  the  margin  of  a  plain,  which  is  fufficiently  ele¬ 
vated  to  render  it  cool  and  temperate.  Its  territory 
is  covered  with  a  natural  favannah,  and  adorned 
with  groves  of  palm-trees  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
not  overlooked  5  which  is  an  uncommon  circu'm- 
ftance  at  St.  Domingo.  It  might  be  made  a  re¬ 
gular  fortification,  and  of  any  degree  of  ftrength. 
If  it  did  not  prevent  an  invafion,  it  would,  at  leaf:, 
prevent  the  conquerors  from  getting  a  firm  efta- 
biifhment  upon  the  coafts. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  fay  the  ftatefmen,  that, 
from  the  firft  moment  the  works  had  been  begun 
at  the  Mole,  it  had  at  the  fame  time  been  fortified 
to  the  degree  that  fo  advantageous  a  fituation 

will 
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will  admit  of.  It  is  a  treafure,  the  poffeffion  of  B  K 
which  fhould  have  been  fecured  as  foon  as  it  was  < — » 

difcovefed.  Should  this  valuable  key  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  and,  indeed,  of  all  America,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh;  which  it  may  very  poffibly 
do  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  which  cannot 
be  far  off,  this  Gibraltar  of  America  would  be 
more  fatal  to  France  and  Spain  than  even  that 

of  Europe.  •  5  ... 

It  is  no  wonder,  if  all  the  precautions  which 

have  been  taken  hitherto  for  the  defence  of  St. 
Domingo,  have  been  conduced  with  fo  little  judg¬ 
ment.  As  long  as  forecaft  and  protection  fh all  be 
confined  to  fecondary  means,  which  can  only  pro- 
traft,  not  prevent,  the  conqueft  of  tins  illand,  no 
j  invariable  plan  can  be  purfued.  Fixed  principles^ 
are  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fuch  powers  as  can 
depend  upon  their  naval  force,  to  prevent  the  lofs 
of,  or  fecure  the  recovery  of,  their  colonies.  Thofe 
1  of  France  are  not  guarded  by  thole  floating  arfe- 
nals,  which  can  at  the  fame  time  attack  and  defend. 

Their  mother-country  is  not  yet  poffefled  of  fuch  a 
navy  as  to  render  her  formidable.  But  does  Ihe  at 
leaft  govern  her  poffefiions  abroad  by  the  maxims 
!  of  found  policy  and  good  order?  This  is  what  we 

ihall  next  inquire  into. 

The  Britiih  government,  ever  actuated  by  the 

national  fpirit,  which  feldom  deviates  from  the  true 

intereftsoftheftate,  has  carried  into  the  New  world 

that  right  of  property  which  is  the  ground-work 

of  her  legiflation.  From  a  conviction,  that  man 

never  thinks  he  has  the  entire  poffeliion  of  any 

thing  but  what  he  has  lawfully  acquired;  they 

have* 
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have,  indeed,  fold  the  lands  in  the  iflands  at  3 
very  moderate  price  to  Inch  as  were  willing  to 
clear  them.  This  appeared  the  fureft  way  to 
haften  the  cultivation  of  them ;  and  to  prevent  par¬ 
tialities  and  jealoufies,  the  neceffary  confequences 
of  a  diftribution  guided  by  caprice  or  favour. 

France  has  taken  a  method  feemingly  more 
generous,  but  not  fo  prudent,  that  of  granting 
lands  to  all  who  applied  for  them.  No  regard 
was  paid  to  their  abilities  or  circumftances ;  the 
intereft  of  their  patrons  determined  the  extent  of 
the  land  they  obtained.  Indeed*  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  they  fliould  begin  their  fettlements' within  a 
year  after  the  grant,  and  not  difcontinue  the 
clearing  of  the  ground,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 
But,  befides  the  hardfliip  of  requiring  thofe  men 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  clearing  the  land,  who 
could  not  afford  to  purchafe,  the  penalty  fell  upon 
them  only,  who  not  having  the  advantage  of 
family  and  fortune,  could  not  make  intereft  with 
the  great;  or  upon  minors,  who  being  left  deftitute 
by  the  death  of  their  parents,  ought  rather  to  have’ 
been  affifted  by  the  public ;  whereas  every  pro¬ 
prietor  who  was  well  recommended  or  fupported, 
was  not  called  to  account,  though  he  let  his 
grounds  lie  fallow. 

To  this  partiality,  which  evidently  retarded  the 
progrefs  oi  the  colonies,  we  may  add  a  number  of 
ill-judged  regulations  relative  to  domeftic  life. 
Firih,  it  was  required  of  every  perfon  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  land,  to  plant  500  trenches  of  manioc 
for  every  Have  he  had  upon  his  plantation.  This 
order  was  equally  detrimental  both  to  private  and 

public 
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public'intereft,  as  it  compelled  the  planter  to  en-  bo 
cumber  his  ground  with  this  ordinary  produ&ion, 
when  it  was  able  to  yield  richer  crops;  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  poor  grounds,  which  were  only  fit  for 
this  kind  of  culture,  ufelefs.  This  double  error 
could  not  but  leffen  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
comirfodities ;  and,  indeed,  this  law,  which  laid 
a  reftraint  upon  the  difpofal  of  property,  has  never 
been  ftri&ly  put  in  execution ;  but  as  it  has  all'o 
never  been  repealed,  it  ftill  remains  a  fcourge  in 
the  hand  of  an  ignorant,  capricious,  or  paffio- 
nate  minifter,  who  may  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  it 
againft  the  inhabitants.  This  evil,  great  as  it  is, 
is,  however,  the  leaft  of  thofe  they  have  to  com¬ 
plain  of  from  adminiftration.  The  reftraint  of  the 
Agrarian  laws  is  ftill  increafed  by  the  burden  of 
labours  impofed  upon  the  vaffals. 

There  was  a  time  in  Europe,  that  of  the 
feudal  government,  when  gold  and  filver  was  little 
regarded  in  public  or  private  tranfaftions.  The 
nobles  ferved  the  ftate,  not  with  their  purfes,  but 
with  their  perfons;  and  thofe  of  their  vaffals,  who 
were  their  property  by  right  of  conqueft,  paid 
them  a  kind  of  quit-rent  or  homage,  either  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  in  fo  much  labour.  Thefe 
cuftoms,  fo  deftruftive  to  men  and  lands,  tended  - 
to  perpetuate  that  barbarity  to  which  they  owed 
their  rife.  But  at  length  they  were  gradually  laid 
afide,  as  the  authority  of  kings  prevailed  in  over¬ 
throwing  the  independence  and  tyranny  of  the 
great,  by  reftoring  freedom  to  the  people.  The 
prince,  now  become  the  foie  mafter,  abolifhed,  as 
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B  K  wai*5  deftroys  every  other  right.  But  fe^ 

*  veral  of  thefe  ufurpations,  which  time  had  confe- 
crated,  were  fhill  retained.  That  of  the  average* 
or  a  certain  proportion  of  labour  required  of  the 
vaiTals,  has  been  kept  up  in  fome  Hates,  where 
the  nobles  have  loft  almoft  every  advantage, 
though  the  people  have  not  acquired  any.  The 
liberty  of  France  is  at  this  day  infringed  by  this 
public  bondage ;  and  this  injuftice  has  been  re¬ 
duced  into  a  fyftem,  as  if  to  give  it  a  colour  of 
juftice.  The  confequences  of  this  horrid  fyftem 
have  been  Hill  more  feverely  felt  in  the  colonies. 
The  culture  of  thefe  lands,  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  productions,  requiring  expe¬ 
dition,  cannot  eafily  fpare  a  number  of  hands  to 
be  fent  to  a  great  diftance,  and  employed  in 
public  works,  which  are  often  ufelefs,  and  fhould 
never  be  carried  on  but  by  idle  hands.  If  the 
mother-country,  with  all  the  various  means  fhe 
can  employ,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  correCt  or 
mitigate  the  hardfhips  of  thefe  fervices,  fhe  ought 
to  confider  what  evils  muff  refuit  from  them  be¬ 
yond  the  feas,  where  the  direction  of  thefe  works 
is  committed  to  two  overfeers,  who  can  neither  be 
direded,  cenfured,  nor  controuled,  in  the  arbi¬ 
trary  exercife  of  abfolute  power.  But  the  burden 
of  thefe  fervices  is  light,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  taxes. 

A  tax  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contribution  to¬ 
wards  public  expence,  neceffary  for  the  preferva^- 
tion  of  private  property.  The  peaceable  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  lands  and  revenues  requires  a  proper 
force  to  defend  them  from  invafion,  a#d  a  police 

that 
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that  fecures  the  liberty' of  improving  them.  What¬ 
ever  is  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  is  right  and  juft*  whatever  is  levied  be¬ 
yond  this,' is  extortion.  Mow,  all  the  government 
expences  which  the  mother-country  is  at  for  the 
Colonies,  are  repaid  her  by  the  reftraint  laid  upon 
:hem,  to  cultivate  for  her  alone,  and  in  fuch  a 
Tanner  as  is  beft  adapted  to  her  wants.  This  fub- 
le&ion  is  the  moft  burdenfomeof  alb  tributes,  and 
ought  to  exempt  them  from  all  other  taxes. 

Any  one  mu  ft  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  who 
i'efle&s  on  the  difference  of  fmiation  between  the 

i  '  w 

Did  world  and  the  New.  In  Europe,  fubfiftence 
Mid  home  confumption  are  the  principal  objeCt 
!)f  culture  and  of  manufactures  *  exportation  only 
|:arries  off  the  overplus.  In  the  iflands*  the  whole 
s  to  be  exportedi  There  life  and  property  are 
:qually  precarious  ^  :  y 

In  Europe,  war  only  deprives  the  manufacturer 

/ 

nd  the  hufbandman  of  the  trade  to  foreign  coun- 
ries*  they  ftill  have  their  refource  in  that  which 
irculates  in  the  internal  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
he  illandsj  hoftilities  annihilate  every  thing*  there 
re  no  more  fales,  no  more  purchafes,  no  more 
irculation  *  the  planter  hardly  recovers  his  cofts. 

In  Europe,  the  owner  of  a  fmall  eftate,  who  is 
ble  to  make  only  a  few  expences,  improves  his 
jmd  as  much  in  proportion  as  he  that  has  a  wide 
iomain  and  immenfe  treafures.  In  the  iflands,  the 
Improvement  of  the  fmalleft  plantation  requires  a 
retty  good  ftock  to  begin  with* 

In  Europe,  it  is  commonly  one  citizen  that  is 
idebted  to  another*  and  the  ftate  is  not  impo- 
Vol.  IV,  S  verifhed 
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veriffied  f>y  thefe  private  debts.  Tho'fe  c>f  the? 
iflands  are  of  a  different  nature.  Many  planters^ 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  labour  of  clearing  their 
grounds,  and  to  repair  the  Ioffes-  incurred  by  the 
misfortunes  of  war,  which  had  put  a  flop  to  their 
exports,  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  fuch  large 
films,  that  they  may  be  confidered  rather  as  farm¬ 
ing  the  trade,  than  as  proprietors  of  the  plan¬ 
tations.  *  i 

Whether  thefe  reflections  have  not  occurred  to 
the  French  miniftry,  or  whether  particular  circum- 
ftances  have  obliged  them  to  depart  from  their 
plan  j  certain  it  is,  they  have  added  frefh  taxes  to 
the  obligation  already  laid  on  the  colonies  to  draw 
ail  their  neceffaries  from  France,  and  to  fend 
thither  all  their  own  commodities.  Every  negro 
has  been  taxed.  In  fome  fettlements,  this  poll-tax 
has  been  confined  to  the  working  blacks;  in  others, 
it  was  laid  on  all  the  (laves  without  diftindion. 
Both  thefe  arrangements  have  been  oppofed  by 
the  colony  affembled  at  St.  Domingo.  Let  us  now 
judge  of  the  force  of  their  arguments. 

Children,  old  and  infirm  men,  make  up  about 
one-third  of  the  Oaves.  Far  from  being  ufeful  to 
the  planter,  fome  of  them  are  only  a  burden, 
which  humanity  alone  can  prompt  him  to  fupport, 
while  the  reft  can  afford  him  but  diftant  and  uncer¬ 
tain  hopes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  trea- 
fury  ffiould  have  thought  of  taxing  an  objed  that 
is  already  chargeable  to  the  owner. 

The  poll-tax  upon  blacks  extends  beyond  ther 
grave ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fixed  upon  a  perfon  who 
exifts  no  more.  If  a  Oave  fhould  die  after  the  affeff- 

ment 
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Even  the  working  (laves  are  not  an  exa6l  tarifF 


of  the  appraifement  of  a  planter's  income.  With 
a  few  negroes,  a  good  foil  will  yield  more  than  a 
poor  one  with  a  great  number.  The  commodities 
are  not  all  of  the  fame  value,  though  they  are  all 
procured  by  the  labour  of  thofe  perfons  upon 
whorii  the  tax  is  equally  laid.  The  changing  from 
one  kind  of  culture  to  another,  which  the  ground 
requires,  fufpends  for  awhile  the  produce  of  labour* 
Droughts,  inundations,  fires,  devouring  infects, 
often  deftroy  the  fruits,  of  labour.  Suppofe  all 
things  alike,  a  lefs  number  of  hands  makes  in 
proportion  a  lefs  quantity  of  fugar*  either  becaufe 
the  whole  of  the  wants  muff  be  taken  into  confix 
deration,  or  becaufe  labour  is  truly  advantageous 
fo  far  only  as  the  moft  favourable  opportunities 
can  be  improved. 

The  poll-tax  upon  blacks  becomes  ftill  more 
oppreffive  in  time  of  war*  A  planter  who  cannot 
then  difpofe  of  his  commodities,  and  mufl  run  in 
debt  to  fupport  himfelf  and  to  keep  up  his  land, 
is  further  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  (laves  whole 
labour  will  hardly  be  equivalent  to  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  Nay,  he  is  often  conftrained  to  fend  them 
at  a  diftance  from  his  plantation  for  the  imaginary 
wants  of  the  colony,  to  fupport  them  there  at  his 
oWn  expence,  and  to  fee  them  perifh  without  any 


reafon,  while  he  is  under  the  fevere  neceffity  of  re 
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placing  them  one  time  or  other,  if  ever  he  means 
to  retrieve  his  wailed  and  almoft  ruined  lands. 

The  burden  of  the  poll-tax  was  ftill  heavier 
upon  fuch  of  the  proprietors  as  were  abfent  from 
the  colony,  for  thefe  were  condemned  to  pay  the 
tax  treble;  which  was  the  more  unjuft,  as  it  was 
matter  of  indifference  to  France  whether  her  com¬ 
modities  were  confumed  at  home  or  in  the  iflands. 
Could  it  be  her  intention  to  hinder  the  emigra-  1 
tion  of  the  colonifts  ?  But  it  is  only  by  the  mild-' 
nefs  of  the  government  that  citizens  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  fix  in  a  country,  not  by  prohibitions  and 
penalties.  Befides,  men  who  by  hazardous  labours 
carried  on  in  a  fultry  climate,  had  contributed  to 
the  public  profperity,  ought  to  have  been  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  ending  their  days  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  regions  of  the  mother-country.  Nothing  could 
more  effectually  rouze  the  ambition  and  adivity  of 
numbers  of  idle  people,  than  to  be  fpedlators  of 
their  fortune ;  and  the  ftate  might  thus  be  relieved 
of  the  load  of  thefe  ufelefs  men,  to  the  profit  of 
Induftry  and  commerce. 

Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  both  than 
this  taxing  of  the  blacks,  as  the  neceffity  of  felling 
obliges  the  planter  to  lower  the  price  of  his  com¬ 
modities.  A  moderate  price  may  be  an  advanta¬ 
geous  circumftance,  when  it  is  the  refult  of  great 
plenty,  and  of  a  very  quick  circulation.  But  it  is 
ruinous  to  be  obliged  to  lofe  conftantly  upon 
one’s  merchandife,  in  order  to  pay  taxes.  The 
profits  of  trade  are  all  abforbed  by  the  treafury,. 
which  is  continually  receiving,  without  making 
any  returns. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  levy  this  B  ®  K 
tax.  Every  proprietor  mud  give  in  an  annual  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  his  Oaves.  To  prevent 
falfe^entries,  they  mud  be  verified  by  clerks,  or 
excifemen.  Every  negro  that  is  not  entered  mud 
be  forfeited  ;  which  is  a  very  abfurd  practice,  be- 
caufe  every  labouring  negro  is  fo  much  dock,  and 
by  the  forfeiture  of  him  the  culture  is  diminifhed, 
and  the  very  object  for  which  the  duty  was  laid, 
is  annihilated.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  the  colonies, 
where  the  fuccefs  of  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  tranquillity  which  is  enjoyed,  a  dedrudtive 
war  is  carried  on  between  the  financier  and  the 
planter.  Law- fu its  are  numerous,  removals  fre¬ 
quent,  rigorous  meafures  become  neceffiary,  and 
the  cods  are  great  and  ruinous. 

If  the  negro-tax  is  unjud  in  its  extent,  unequal 
in  its  repartition,  and  complicate  in  the  mode  of 
levying  it ;  the  tax  laid  upon  the  commodities  that 
are  carried  out  of  the  colonies,  is  nearly  as  injudi¬ 
cious.  The  government  ventured  to  impofe  this 
duty,  frorrj  a  perfuafion  that  it  would  fall  entirely 
upon  the  confumer  and  the  merchant ;  but  there 
cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  error  in  political  ceco- 
nomy  than  this  is. 

The  adl  of  confuming  does  not  fupply  money 
to  buy  what  is  confumed  •,  this  mud  be  gained  by 
labour ;  and  all  labour,  if  things  are  traced  up  to 
their  origin,  is,  in  facd,  paid  by  the  fird  proprietor 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This  being  the 
cafe,  no  one  article  can  be  always  growing  dearer, 
but.all  the  red  mud  rife  in  proportion.  In  this 
fituation,  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  upon  any 
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of  them.  If  this  equilibrium  between  the  articles 
of  commerce  be  removed,  the  confumption  ofithe 
advanced  article  will  decre-afe .  j  and,  if  it  decreafe, 
the  price  will  fall  of  courfe,  and  the  dearnefs  will 
have  been  only  tranfient. 

The  merchant  can  no  more  take  the  duty  upon 
him,  than  the  confumer.  He  may,  indeed,  ad¬ 
vance  it  once  or  twice ;  but  if  he  cannot  make  a 
natural  and  neceffary  profit  upon  the  commodities 
fo  taxed,  he  will  foon  difcontinue  that  branch  of 
trade.  To  hope  that  competition  will  force  him 
to  take  the  payment  of  the  duty  out  of  his  pro¬ 
fits,  is  to  luppofe  that  they  were  exorbitant ;  and 
that  the  competition,  which  was  then  infufndent, 
will  become  more  confiderable  when  the  profits  are 
lefs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  were  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  the  profits  no  more  than  necef- 
fary,  it  is  fuppofing  that  the  competition  will  fub- 
fift,  though  the  profits  that  gave  rile  to  it  fubfifl 
no  longer.  We  muff  admit  all  thefe  abfurdities,  or 
allow  that  it  is  the  planter  in  the  iflands  who  pays 
the  duty,  whether  it  be  levied  from  the  firft,  fecond, 
or  hundredth  hand, 

Far  from  thus  burdening  the  cultivation  of 
the  colonies  with  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  liberalities ;  fince  by  the  ftate  of  reftraint  in 
which  trade  is  kept,  thefe  liberalities,  .with  all 
the  advantages  arifing  from  them,  muft  necefifarijy 
return  to  the  mother-country. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  ftate,  that  is  in  arrears  on 
account  of  Ioffes  or  mifmanagement,  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  liberalities,  or  eafing  the  fjhjects  of  their 
burdens,  the  payment  of.  the  taxes  in  the  .colonies 
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themfelves  might,  at  lead,  be  fuppreffed,  and  the  B  ^  K 
produce  of  them  levied  at  home.  This  would  be  <— -y -■— * 
(he  next  bed  fydem  that  could  be  purfued,  and 
would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  Old  and  New 
world. 

,  *  t  * 

Nothing  is  fo  pleafing  to  an  American,  as  to 
remove  from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denotes  his 
dependence.  Wearied  with  the  importunities  of 
colledlors,  he  abhors  (landing  taxes,  and  dreads 
the  increafe  of  them.  He  in  vain  feeks  for  that 
liberty  which  he  thought  to  have  found  at  the 
didance  of  two  thoufand  leagues  from  Europe. 

He  difdains  a  yoke  which  puriues  him  through 
the  dorms  of  the  ocean.  Difcontented,  and  in¬ 
wardly  repining  at  the  redtaint  he  dill  feels,  he 
thinks  with  indignation  on  his  native  country ; 
which,  under  the  name  of  mother,  calls  for  his 
blood,  indead  of  feeding  him.  Remo  ve  the  image 
of  his  chains  from  his  fight ;  let  his  riches  pay 
their  tribute  to  the  mother-country  only  at  land¬ 
ing  there,  and  he  will  fancy  himfelf  free  and  pri¬ 
vileged  j  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  lowering 
the  value  of  his  own  commodities,  and  enhancing 
!  the  price  of  thofe  that  come  from  Europe,  he,  in 
fad,  ultimately  bears  the  load  of  a  tax  of  which  he 
is  ignorant,. 

Navigators  will  alfo  find  an  advantage  in  pay¬ 
ing  duty  only  upon  goods  that  have  reached  the 
place  of  their  dedination  in  their  full  value  and 
without  any  rifque,  and  will  redore  the  capital  of 
their  dock  along  with  the  profits.  They  will  not 
'  then  have  the  mortification  of  having  purchafed  of 
the  prince  the  very  hazards  of  fhipwr^ck,  and  ot 
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* 

B  xin.  K  ^°rinS  a  cargo  for  which  they  had  paid  duty  at 
embarking.  Their  fhips,  on  the  contrary,  will 
bring  back,  in  merchandife,  the  amount  of  the 
duty;  and  the  productions  being  advanced  in  value 
about  twenty-one  per  cent .  by  exportation,  the 
duty  will  hardly  be  felt. 

Lastly,  the  confumer  himfelf  will  be  a  painer 

o 

by  it;  becaufe  the  colonift  and  the  merchant  can¬ 
not  benefit  by  any  regulation,  of  which  in  time 
the  confumer  will  not  experience  the  good  efreCts. 
All  the  taxes  will  no  fooner  be  reduced  to  a  fingle 
one,  but  trade  will  be  clogged  with  fewer  forma¬ 
lities,  fewer  delays,  fewer  charges,  and  confe- 
quently  the  commodities  can  be  fold  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate. 

Even  the  date  itfelf  might  find  a  confiderable 
political  advantage  in  this.  By  this  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  a  country,  apparently  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  and  enjoying  abfolute  liberty.  Such 

event  would  be  the  more  remarkable,  at  a  time 
When  the  Englifh  colonies  groan  under  the  burden 
of  frefh  taxes.  The  contrail  would  aggravate 
their  fufferings ;  their  murmurs  and  their  audacity 
would  know  no  bounds ;  they  would  learn  to  place 
forne  confidence  in  a  government  which  they  have 
hitherto  accufed  of  being  tyrannical ;  and  in  cafe 
of  a  revolt  in  North-America,  that  vafe  region 
would  be  lefs  afraid  of  putting  itfelf  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  France. 

This  fyftem  of  moderation,  which  every  thing 
feems.to  point  out  as  the  fitted:,  will  be  eafily  in¬ 
troduced.  All  the  productions  of  the  ifiands  are 
fubject,  at  their  entry  into  the  kingdom,  to  a  duty 
3  know$ 
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known  by  the  name  of  Domains  d' Occident,  or  B  o  °  k 
weftern  domain,  which  is  fixed  at  three  and  a  half  j 

per  cent .  by  two  fols*  livre.  The  value  of 
thefe  productions,  which  is  the  rule  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duty,  is  determined  in  the  months  of 
January  and  July.  It  is  fixed  at  twenty,  or  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  real  price.  The 
weftern  office  allows,  befides,  a  more  consider¬ 
able  tare  than  the  feller  in  trade  does.  Add  to 
this  duty  that  which  the  commodities  pay  at  the 
cuftom-houfes  of  the  colonies,  which  producer 
nearly  the  fame,  and  thofe  that  are  paid  in  the  in¬ 
land  parts  of  the  iflands ;  and  we  Shall  have  tne 
whole  of  the  revenue  which  the  government  draws 
from  the  Settlements  in  America. 

If  this  fund  were  confounded  with  the  other  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Slate,  we  might  be  apprehenfive  that 
it  was  not  applied  to  its  destination,  which  Should 
be  folely  the  protection  of  the  iflands.  The  un- 
forefeen  exigences  of  the  royal  treafury  would  in¬ 
fallibly  divert  it  into  another  channel.  There  are 
fome  moments  when  the  critical  State  of  the  difeafe 
will  not  admit  of  calculating  the  inconveniences  of 
the  remedy.  The  moft  urgent  neceffity  engroffes 
all  the  attention.  Nothing  then  is  fecured  from 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power,  urged  by  the  wants 
of  the  prefent  moment.  The  ministry  is  continually 
drawing  out  of  the  treafury,  under  the  delufive 
hopes  of  replacing  in  a  Short  time  what  they  have 
received}  but  the  execution  of  this  defign  is  pei^- 
petually  retarded  by  frefh  demands. 

*  A  penny. 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  it  would  be  highly  ne- 
ceflary-  that  the  cheft,  d'eftined  fqrthe  duties  on  the 
productions  of  the  colonies,  Ihould  be  kep  t  wholly 
feparate  from  that  dellined  to  receive  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.  The  fums  depofited  there,  as  in 
trull,  would  always  be  ready  to  anlwer  the  demands 
of  thofe  fettlements.  The  colonill  who  always  has 
Hock  to  fend  over  to  Europe,  would  gladly  give  it 
for  bills  of  exchange,  when  he  was  once  allured 
that  they  would  meet  with  no  delays  or  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  payment  of  them.  This  kind  of  bank 
would  loon  create  another  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  mother-country  and  the  illands ; 
the  court  would  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
Hate  of  its  affairs  in  thefe  diftant  countries,  and 
would  recover  the  credit  it  has  long  fmce  loll ;  but 
which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  efpecially  jn 
time  of  war.  We  fhall  now  put  an  end  to  our 
difcuffions  on  taxes,  and  confider  the  regulations 
refpeccing  the  militia. 

The  French  illands,  like  thofe  of  other  nations, 
had  no  regular  troops  at  firft.  The  adventurers, 
who  had  conquered  them,  looked  upon  the  right 
of  defending  themfelves  as  a  privilege  j  and  the 
dependents  of  thofe  intrepid  men  thought  them¬ 
felves  Efficiently  llrong  tp  guard  their  own  pof- 
feffions.  They  had  nothing,  indeed,  to  do  but  to 
repulfe  a  few  veffels,  which  landed  fome  failors  and 
loldiers,  as  undifciplined  as  themfelves. 

The  lituation  of  affairs  has,  indeed,  undergone 
an  alteration.  As  thele  fettlements  became  more 
confiderable,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would, 
fooner  or  later,  be  attacked  by-  numerous  -Euro¬ 
pean* 
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pean  fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  made  it  neceffary  B  *  °  K 
to  fend  them  other  defenders.  The  event  has 
dhewn  the  lnfufRciency  of  a  few  fcattered  batta¬ 
lions,  to  oppofe  the  land  and  lea  forces  of  Eng** 
land.  The  colonifts  themfelves  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  own  efforts  could  never  prevent 
a  revolution ;  and  fearing  that  a  fruitlefs  refiftance 
would  only  exafperate  a  vidorious  enemy,  they 
were  more  inclined  to  capitulate  than  to  fight* 

Having  become  political  calculators,  their  weak- 
ncfs  made  them  fenfible  that  they  were  unfit  for 
military  operations,  and  they  have  contributed  their 
money  in  order  to  be  dilcharged  from  a  fervice, 
which,  though  glorious  in  its  principle,  had  dege¬ 
nerated  into  a  burdenfome  fervitude*  The  mi¬ 
litia  was  fuppreffed  in  1764. 

This  ad  of  compliance  has  been  applauded  by 
thofe  who  only  confidered  this  inftitution  as  the 
means  of  preferring  the  colonies  from  all  foreign 
invafions.  They  very  fenfibly  imagined,  that  it 
was  unreafonable  to  require  that  men,  who  were 
grown  old  under  the  hardfhips  of  a  fcorching  cli¬ 
mate,  in  order  to  raife  a  large  fortune,  fhould  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  dangers  as  thofe 
poor  yidims  of  our  ambition,  who  are  perpetually 
hazarding  their  lives  for  five-pence  a  day.  Such 
a  facrifice  has  appeared  to  them  too  unreafonable 
to  exped  it  fhould  be  complied  with  ;  and  the  mi¬ 
ni  ft  ry,  who  faw  the  impropriety  of  keeping  up 
fuch  a  vain  and  burdenfome  fervice,  and  therefore 
difeontinued  it,  have  been  commended. 

Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Ame¬ 
rican  fettlements,  'have  not  judged  fo  favourably  of 

this 
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K  this  innovation.  The  militia,  fay  they,  is  necef- 
fary  to  preferve  the  interior  police  of  the  illands ; 
to  prevent  the  .revolt  of  the  flaves ;  to  check  the 
incurfions  of  the  fugitive  negroes  ;  to  hinder  the 
banduti  from  aflembling  in  troops  j  to  proteX  the 
navigation  along  the  coafts,  and  to  keep  off  the 
piivateeis.  If  the  inhabitants  are  not  embodied^ 
if  they  have  neither  commanders  nor  ffandards,' 
which  of  them  will  march  to  the  affifcance  of  his 
neighbours  ?  There  is  no  one  to  warn  him  of  his 
dangei,  no  one  to  command  him  ;  and  that  har¬ 
mony  and  uniformity  of  aXion,  without  which  no¬ 
thing  can  be  carried  on  with  propriety,  will  totally 
be  interrupted. 


These  reflexions,  which,  though  finking  and 
natural,  had  at  firfl  efcaped  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
have  foon  produced  an  alteration  in  their  conduX. 
They  reftored  the  militia  with  greater  expedition 
than  they  had  abolished  it.  As  early  as  the  year 
*7 66,  the  Windward  illands  fubmitted  to  it  with¬ 
out  any  great  refnTance,  though  an  oppofition 
might  have  been  expeXeci  from  the  continuance  of 
the  new  taxes,  when  their  objeX  no  longer  lub- 
fifted.  St.  Domingo  warmly  expoflulated  again# 
this  abufe  of  an  authority,  which  was  too  ha fty 
and  too  inconftant  in  the  meafures  it  adopted,  not 
to  excite  murmurings. 

A  philosophical  admimflrator,  who  was  wit— 
nefs  to  the  oppofition  which  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  a  forced  militia  met  witn  from  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Domingo,  propofed  to  make  it  voluntary. 
He  made  no  doubt  but  that  the  profpeX  of  glory 
or  fortune  would  have  induced  half  the  colony. 
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whofe  example  would  have  influenced  the  other  B  °  ^  K 
half,  to  folicit  as  an  honour  what  they  abhorred  w-v-w 
as  a  yoke.  But  this  expedient,  ingenious  as  it 
was,  and  effedual  as  it  might  have  been,  was  im- 
proper,  becaufe  it  would  have  affe&ed  that  uni¬ 
formity  which  ought  to  fubfift  between  iflands  that 
are  under  the  fame  government.  Such  a  diftindion 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  jealoufies  and 
divifions;  which  would,  fooner  or  later,  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  colonies,  if  not  to  the  mother- 
country  itfelf.  '  * 

Without  any  of  thefe  political  artifices,  the 
people,  of  St.  Domingo  have  refumed  the  military 
fervice.  Indeed,  it  has  been  with  averfion  and  re- 
ludance,  founded  upon  grievances  which  cannot 
be  too  foon  redreffed.  It  is  well  known,  that  a- 
!  militia  is  a  great  reflraint  upon  civil  liberty  y  which 
they  are  more  jealous  of  in  the  colonies  than  we  are 
in  Europe,  where  authority  univenally  prevails. 

It  expofes  the  citizen  to  numberlefs  vexations.  The 
evils  it  has  occafioned  have  excited  a  deteflation  . 
for  this  kind  of  fervitude,  which  none  but  tyrants 
or  flaves  can  be  furprifed  at.  It  is  neceffary,  if 
pofiible,  to  eradicate  the  impreffions  of  the  pad, 

!  and  remove  all  miflruft  for  the  tuture*  The  con- 
I  defcenfion  and  moderation  of  go  vernment  mud  put 
an  end  to  the  apprehenfions  of  the  colonies,  by 
making  ail  thole  alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
militia,  which  are  confident  with  its  objed  ^  which 
I  is,  to  maintain  public  order  and  fafety.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  is  the  great  end  of  all  authority. 

If  the  actions  of  the  fovereign  do  not  tend  to  this 
I  end,  his  exigence  will  be  fupported  only  by  the 
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B  vn?  K  afliftance  of  money,  or  the  fandlion  of  old  records*  -* 
' — v — s  which  time  will  deftroy,  or  pofterity  defpife.  Ih 
vain  does  flattery  faife  numberlefs  and  magnificent; 
monuments  to  princes  5  the  hind  of  man  eredb 
them,  but  it  is  the  heart  that  confecrates  them, 
arid  aftedlion  that  fenders  them  immortal.  With¬ 
out  this,  public  trophies  are  only  a  proof  of  the 
meannefs  of  the  people,  not  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
ruler.  There  is  one  ftatue  in  Paris,  the  fight  of i 
which  makes  every  heart  exult  with  fentinlents  of 
affedtion.  Every  eye  is  turned  with  complacency 
towards  this  image  of  paternal  and  popular  good- : 
nefsi  The  tears  of  the  diftrefled  filently  call  upon? 
it  under  the  hardfnips  of  oppreflion.  Men  fecretly 
blefs  the  hero  it  immortalizes.  All  voices  unite  to 
celebrate  his  memory  after  two  centuries  are  elapfed. 
His  name  is  in  veneration  to  the  uttermoft  parts  of 
America.  In  every  heart  he  protefts  agairift  the 
abufes  of  authority  ;  he  declares  againft  the  ufufpa-t 
tions  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  he  promifes  the 
fubjedts  the  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  and  an 
increafe  of  prolperity  and  demands  both  of  the 
miniftry. 

It  is  fcarce  Credible,  that  a  law,  feemirigly  dic¬ 
tated  by  nature ;  a  law  which  occurs  inftantly  to 
every  juft  and  good  man;  which  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  as  to  its  redtitude  and  utility;  it  is  fcarce. 
credible,  that  fuch  a  law  fhould  fometimes  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  prefervation  of  fociety,  flop  the  pro-- 
grefs  of  colonies,  divert  them  from  the  end  of  their- 
deftination,  and  gradually  pave  the  way  to  their 
ruin.  Strange  as  it  may  idem,  this  law  is  no  other 
than  the  equal  divifion  of  eftates  among  children 
8  or 


lation  of 
inheritance 
properly 
fettled  in 
the  French 
iflands  ? 
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\  V  *  1  •  & 

©r  co-heirs.  This  law,  fo  confonant  to  nature,  B 
fhould  be  abolifhed  in  America. 

This  divifion  was  neceflary  at  the  firft  formation 
of  colonies.  Immenfe  tra&s  of  lands  were  to  be 
cleared.  This  could  not  be  done  without  people ; 
nor  could  men  who  had  quitted  their  own  country 
for  want,  be  any  otherwife  fixed  in  thofe  diftant 
and  defert  regions,  than  by  aligning  them  a  pro¬ 
perty.  Had  the  government  refufed  to  grant  them 
lands,  they  would  have  wandered  about  from  one 
place  to  another ;  they  would  have  begun  to  efta- 
blifti  various  fettlements,  and  have  had  the  difap- 
pointment  to  find,  that  none  of  them  would  attain 
to  that  degree  of  profperity  as  to  become  ufeful  to 
the  mother-country. 

But  fince  inheritances,  too  extenfive  at  firft, 
have  in  procefs  of  time  been  reduced  by  a  feries  of 
fiicceflions,  and  by  the  fub-divifions  of  lhares,  to 
fuch  a  compafs  as  renders  them  fit  to  facilitate  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  fince  they  have  been  fo  limited  as  not  to 
I  lie  fallow  for  want  of  hands  proportionable  to  their 
extent,  a  further  divifion  of  lands  would  again  re¬ 
duce  them  to  nothing.  In  Europe,  an  obfcure 
man  who  has  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  will  make 
that  little  eftate  more  advantageous  to  him  in  pro¬ 
portion,  than  an  opulent  man  will  the  immenfe 
property  he  is  pofTefTed  of,  either  by  inheritance 
or  chance.  In  America,  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  are  very  valuable ;  the  uncertainty 
of  the  crops,  which  are  but  few  in  their  kind; 
the  quantity  of  flaves,  of  cattle,  of  utenfils  necef- 
fary  for  a  plantation ;  all  this  requires  a  large 
.flock,  which. thev  have  not  in  fome,  and  will  foon 
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:  -  ■> 
B  xi!?  K  want  *n  t,le  colonies,  if  the  lands  are  parcelled 

«  — ■  out  and  divided  more  and  more  by  hereditary  fuc- 

ceflions. 

If  a  father  leaves  an  eflate  of-30,000  livres*  a 
y^ar,  and  this  eflate  is  equally  divided  between 
three  children,  they  will  all  be  ruined  if  they  make 
three  diflindl  plantations ;  the  one,  becaufe  he  has 
been  made  to  pay  too  much  for  the  buildings,  and 
becaule  he  has  too  few  negroes,  and  too  little  land 
in  proportion ;  the  other  two,  becaufe  they  mu  ft 
build  before  they  can  begin  upon  the  -culture  of 
their  land.  They  will  all  be  equally  ruined,  if  the  * 
whole  plantation  remains  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
three.'  In  a  country  where  a  creditor  is  in  a  worfe 
Hate  than  any  other  man,  eflates  have  rifen  to  an  * 
immoderate  value.  The  pofTeffor  of  the  whole 
will  be  very  fortunate  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay  no 
more  for  interefl  than  the  net  produce  of  the  plan-  . 
ration.  Now,  as  the  primary  law  of  our  nature  is 
the  procuring  of  fubfiflence,  he  will  begin  by  pro¬ 
curing  that  without  paying  his  debts.  Thefe  will 
accumulate,  and  he  will  foon  become  infolvent* 
and  the  confufion  confequent  upon  fuch  a  fituation 
will  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  thefe  diforders,  is  to 
abolifh  the  equality  of  the  divifion  of  land.  In 
this  enlightened  age,  government  fhould  fee  the 

neceffity  of  letting  the  colonies  be  more  flocked 

> 

with  things  than  with  men.  The  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature  will,  doubtlefs,  find  out  fome  compen- 
fation  for  thofe  it  has  injured,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  facrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 

*  i  >3*  \os. 

They 
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They  ought  to  be  placed  upon  frefh  lands,  and  to  B  °in.  K 

fubfift  by  their  own  labour.  This  is  the  only  way  ' - 

to  maintain  this  fort  of  men  $  and  their  induftry 
would,  open  a  frefh  fource  of  wealth  to  the  date. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered  itfelf  for  making  the  propofed 
alteraticfn  in  St*  Lucia  and  Guiana,  The  French 
ought  not  to  have  negleCted  this  opportunity,  per¬ 
haps  the  only  one  that  will  offer  to  repeal  the  law 
relating  to  the  divifions  of  efcates,  by  diftributing 
to  thofe  whofe  expectations  they  had  fruftrated,  fuch 
lands  as  they  intended  to  cultivate ;  and  by  giving 
them  thofe  considerable  fumsthat  have  been  expend¬ 
ed  to  no  purpofe,  as  the  neceffary  advance  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  cultivation.  Men  inured  to  the  climate, 
acquainted  with  the  only  kind  of  culture  that  could 
poffibly  be  thought  of,  encouraged  by  the  ex¬ 
ample,  affiftance,  and  advice  of  their  own  families, 
and  aided  by  the  Haves  with  which  government 
would  have  fupplied  them,  were  much  fitter  for 
this  purpofe  than  a  fet  of  profligate  men,  collected 
from  the  refufe  of  Europe,  and  were  much  more 
likely  to  raife  the  new  colonies  to  that  pitch  of 
wealth  and  profperity  which  might  be  expeCted* 
Unfortunately  we  were  not  aware,  that  the  firft  co¬ 
lonies  in  America  muft  have  increafed  by  flow  de- 
grees  and  of  themfelves,  with  the  lofs  of  a  great 
many  men,  or  by  extraordinary  exertions  of 
bravery  and  patience,  becaufe  they  had  no  compe¬ 
tition  to  fupport  \  but  that  the  Succeeding  iettle- 
ments  could  only  be  formed  by  the  natural  means 
of  population,  as  an  old  fwarm  begets  a  new  one* 

The  overflowings  of  population  in  one  ifland  muff 
You  IV.  T  fpread 
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book  fpread  into  another ;  and  the  fuperfluities  of  a  nC 

XIII.  ^  ~  . 


colony  furnifh  necelTaries  to  an  infant  fettlement. 
This  is  the  natural  order  which  good  policy  points 
out  to  maritime  and  commercial  powers.  All  other 
methods  are  irrational  and  deftrudtive.  Though 


the  court  of  Verfailles  has  overlooked  this  plain 


principle,  productive  of  fo  much  good ;  this  is  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  rejeCt  the  propofal  of  put- 


ing  a  itop  to  the  further  divifion  of  lands.  If 


tins: 


the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  law  be  evident,  it  mult  be 
enabled,  though  the  prefent  time  be  lefs  favour¬ 
able  than  that  which  has  been  neglected.  When 
the  plantations  are  reftored  to  their  Fate  of  pro- 
fperity,  by  the  fupprefhon  of  that  divifion  of  land, 
which  precludes  every  means  of  improvement,  the 
planters  may  then  be  compelled  to  clear  them- 
felves  of  the  debts  with  which  their  plantations, 
are  now  oppreffed. 


The  French  iilands,  like  all  others  in  America, 
can  only  be  cultivated  by  blacks.  The  climate  lays 


the^Freruh  them  under  a  neceffity  of  purchafing  labourers.^ 


iitmds  been  To  procure  them,  they  muff  have  capitals ;  and 

i  udirioii  (1  v  -T  J  A 


judicioudy 
f' ;  o  lwcd 

tor  ? 


yn  i-ed  the  lirff  inhabitants  had  none.  They  raifed  them 


by  trade,  which  therefore  gave  thefe  valuable  fet- 
tlements  their  firft  exiffence.  This  kind  of  affift- 
ance,  which,  perhaps,  has  been  fince  too  ealily 
granted,  has  involved  them  in  debts,  which  have 
increafed  as  they  have  proceeded  in  clearing  a 
greater  extent  of  land. 

The  equality  of  partition  between  the  feveral 
heirs,  has  raifed  up  creditors  within  the  colonies, 
as  there  were  already  without.  As  the  colonies 
grew  richer,  their  credit  increaled  in  proportion  to 


the 
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he  multiplicity  of  divifions.  When  the  popula-  XIII. 
ion  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  number  v— ' 

,f  colonifts  exceeded  that  of  plantations,  the  lu- 
jerfluous  numbers  then  remaining  unemployed  be- 
ame  creditors  to  eftates  they  did  not  occupy,  and 
</ere  therefore  not  only  ufelefs,  but  even  burden- 
ome  to  cultivation.  We  have  juft  pointed  out  a 
nethod  of  preventing  entirely  the  neceffity  of  this 
:redit  within  the  iflands  5  but  in  what  manner  ftiall 
he  debts  Contradled  abroad  be  difcharged  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  planters  ftiould  fpend  but 
1  part  of  their  income,  and  referve  the  reft  for 
i;he  fulfilling  of  their  engagements.  But  it  is  not 
honfidered  that  thofe  who  could  afford  to  make 
fhefe  favings,  are  the  people  who  are  not  in 
jlebt ;  whereas  the  debtors  have  fucn.  a  fcanty  in- 
:ome,  that  they  cannot  poflibly  lave  any  thing. 
iBeiides,  nothing  would  be  more  unreafonable  than 
o  introduce  this  lyftem  of  oeconomy  into  the  co¬ 
lonies.  As  the  value  of  tnen  produce  is  entnely 
Dwing  to  exchange,  and  as  in  this  cafe  the  ex¬ 
change  would  be  in  a  manner  anninilated,  becauie 
t  would  be  confined  to  cheap  articles  of  mere 
fiecefiity  j  the  Americans  would  either  be  obliged 
;o  raife  but  few  of  their  own  commodities,  or  to 
fell  them  for  a  trifle.  Should  the  mother-country 
be  willing  to  make  up  in  money  tne  deficiencies 
in  the  fale  of  their  merchandife,  then  all  the  gold 
chat  is  drawn  from  one  part  of  America  would  re¬ 
turn  to  the  other.  There  is  a  power.  Known  by 
the  fuperiority  of  its  naval  force,  which,  after  ten 
iyears  of  fuch  a  trade,  yould  be  fure  of  finding 
in  thefe  iflands  a  compenfation  for  any  war  it  might 
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<-  undertake  5  and  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  for 

j  France  to  invite  that  power  to  attack  her  fettle- 
ments  abroad. 

Traders  are  no  lefs  interefted  than  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  perpetuity  of  debts.  The  colonies- 
were  firft  eftablifhed  upon  credit.  When  the 
firlt  cultivators  had  cleared  themfelves,  the  loan 
has  been  renewed  to  their  fucceffors ;  and  the 
prefent  pofleifors  fbill  enjoy  the  fame  benefit.  If 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  off  this  loan,,  it  might 
foon  be  done,  but  culture  would  fuffer  by  it ;  and 
though  it  might  not,  poffibly*  degenerate,  yet  it 
would  be  deprived  of  the  firft-fruits  of  virgin  lands, 
which  are  always  moft  fertile.  Traders  would  then 
find  fewer  commodities  to  buy  in  the  iflands ;  they 
would  have  lefs  demand  for  Oaves,  utenfils,  and 
all  other  articles  neceilary  for  new  fettlements,  and 
which  are  almofl  as  confiderable  as  thofe  which 
are  requifite  for  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  plan  ¬ 
tations  already  formed.  In  procefs  of  time  their 
tranfadtions  would  be  flill  more  reduced.  It  is 
1  well  known  how  reluctantly  they  fee  the  rich  plan¬ 
ter  accuflom  himfelf  to  fend  his  own  produdtions  to 
Europe,  to  draw  the  articles  of  his  own  confump- 
tion  from  thence,  and  reduce  his  agents  to  the  bare 
profits  of  commiffion.  If  that  dependence  which 
is  a  neceiTary  confequence  of  debts,  fhould  ceafe,; 
it  would  no  longer  be  a  few  planters,  but  the 
whole  colony,  that  would  make  their  own  pur- 
chafes  an4  fales  in  the  mother-country:  they  would 
all  become  traders,  and  even  would  foon  have  no 
competitors ;  becaufe  they  alone  would  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  meafure  of  their  own  wants. 
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Credit  therefore  is  evidently  the  bafis  of  all 
iifeful  connections  between  the  merchants  of 
France  and  her  colonies ;  and  to  reftore  their  flock, 
would  be  in  effeCt  to  deprive  them  of  their  profits. 
Unreafonably  have  they  complained  for  thefe  forty 
years  paft,  that  they  are  abfolutely  ruined  by  the 
delays  they  experience  in  the  payments ;  the  for¬ 
tunes  that  have  been  made  in  the  ports  of  France, 
by  their  intercourfe  with  the  iflands,  are  a  proof 
of  the  injuftice  of  thefe  complaints. 

Political  utility,  or  even  the  neceffity  of  the 
colony’s  being  in  debt  to  the  mother-country,  can, 
however,  by  no  means  cancel  the  obligation  every 
private  man  is  under  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
Though  evil  may  be  the  effeCt,  frequently  even  the 
caufe  of  good;  yet  the  man  who  commits  it  cannot  on 
that  account  be  juftiried  or  excufed.  It  isamatterof 
indifference  to  the  date,  whether  a  certain  mais  of 
wealth  is  in  fuch  or  fuch  hands;  but  it  can  never 
be  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  that  any  man 
fhould  think  himfelf  at  liberty  not  to  pay  his  debts. 
The  treafury  itfelf,  if  it  is  under  any  engagements, 
mu  ft  clear  itfelf  confidently  with  the  principles  of 
juftice.  A  public  bankruptcy  of  the  ftate  is  infa¬ 
mous;  ftill  more  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  fo- 
ciety  than  to  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  A  time 
will  come,  when  all  thefe  iniquities  fhall  be  ium- 
moned  before  the  tribunal  of  nations,  and  when 
the  power  which  has  committed  them  fhall  be 
judged  by  its  victims.  The  debts  of  America,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  be  paid;  but  it  muffc  be  done  im¬ 
perceptibly,  and  not  by  fudden  or  violent  meafures. 
While  the  old  debts  are  paying  off,  new  ones  will 
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K  be  contracted,  which  will  perpetuate,  as  it  were, 
that  chain  of  dependence  that  links  the  fortunes  of 
Europe  with  thofe  of  the  colonies.  It  is  by  judi¬ 
cial  means  that  the  creditors  of  the  trade  of  the 
iflands  are  to  be  fatisfted.  True  juftice  is  ever 
uniform  in  itfelfj  its  favours  and  punifhments  are 
equally  fhewn  to  all.  If  the  execution  of  it  is 
committed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  thofe  who  go¬ 
vern,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  colonies,  it 
neceffarily  degenerates  into  tyranny.  It  is  often- 
time's  a  hardlhip  upon  debtors,  who  are  compelled 
to  break  the  moft  facred  engagements,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  moft  trifling,  and  to  facrifice  part  of 
their  income,  and  fometimes  of  their  ftock,  by 
fales  made  at  an  improper  feafon,  and  without  any 
of  the  proper  forms.  It  is  often  unjuft  for  the 
creditors  themfelves.  It  is  neither  the  oldeft,  nor 
he  that  has  moft  right,  nor  yet  he  that  wants  it 
moft,  who  is  firft  paid :  it  is  the  moft  powerful, 
the  beft  patronized,  the  moft  active,  the  moft  vio¬ 
lent  ;  whereas  the  law  only  ought  to  decide. 

That  law  which,  in  the  colonies,  allows  of  the 
aCtual  feizure  of  the  plantations,  is  impracticable, 
A  proof  of  it  is,  that  no  man  has  ever  yet  h^d 
recourfe  to  it,  though  there  have  always  been  dif- 
honeft  debtors  in  the  iflands,  and  clamorous  cre¬ 
ditors,  who  would  not  have  negleCted  this  mode  of 
recovery  if  it  could  have  been  purfued  with  fuc~ 
ccfs. 

The  method  of  perfonal  feizure,  which  fome 
have  propofed  to  fubftitute  to  the  feizure  of  goods 
and  chattels,  would  not  be  more  effectual.  It  would 
be  no  eafy  matter  to  arreft  a  planter  furroundec} 

,  with 
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with  a  multitude  of  Haves,  upon  a  plantation  Hand¬ 
ing  by  itfelf.  His  imprifonment  would  prove  as 
ruinous  to  his  creditors  as  to  himfelf.  His  negioes 
would  grow  riotous  in  his  abfence  5  they  would 
peafetowork,  but  go  and  plundertheneighbouring 
plantations.  But  might  not  the  negroes  of  a  debtor 
be  feized  and  fold  ?  Then  the  (laves  who  Ihoul.d 
ceafe  to  work  upon  one  plantation  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  upon  another,  and  the  colony  not  injured. 

This  expedient  is  only  a  fpecious  one,  and  we 
muft  know  but  little  of  the  character  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  to  truft  to  it.  They  are  a  kind  of  machines 
not  eafily  woundup,  and  not  to  be  removed  with 
fafety  to  a  fre(h  manufadture.  A  change  of  place, 
ofmafter,  of  method,  of  employment,  requiies 
the  contracting  of  frefh  habits,  and  fuch  an  exer¬ 
tion  as  thefe  wretched  creatures  are  hardly  capable 
of,  who  are  already  miferable  under  the  neceffity 
of  hard  labour,  ill  adapted  to  their  voluptuous  an- 
pofition.  They  cannot  live  without  their  miftrelfes 
and  their  children,  which  are  their  deareft  comforts, 
and  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  endure  life. 
Separated  from  this  only  eonfolation  to  men  in 
affliction,  they  pine  away  and  ficken,  and  fiequent- 
lv  defert,  or  at  leaft  they  work  .but  with  reluctance 

y/ 

and  carcleffnefs. 

Besides,  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  feize 
upon  thefe  blacks.  Fifty,  a  hundred,  01  two  hun¬ 
dred  Haves  would  not  tamely  luffer  themfeives  to 
be  thrown  in  chains  by  a  few  bailiffs;  and  tnev 
would  foon  difperfe,  if  any  attempt  fhould  be  made 
to  enter  the  plantation  by  force.  If  one  inould  en¬ 
deavour  to  feize  them  in  the  towns  where  they  go 
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®  K  to  fell  their  goods,  they  would  foon  keep  away* 
and  a  fcardty  of  provifions  would' be  the  confe- 
quence  of  almoft  univerfal  defertion. 

Suppose  all  thefe  difficulties  could  be  removed* 
this  expedient  would  hill  be  improper,  becaufe,  in 
fecuring  the  payment  of  one  creditor,  it  would 
ruin  many  others.  The  fmalleft  fugar  plantations 
employ  fixty  or  feventy  haves  upon  the  bell  lands, 
and  fourlcore  or  a  hundred  where  the  ground  is 
but  indifferent.  The  number  cannot  be  leffened 
without  putting  a  flop  to  the  tillage.  The  feizing 
of  fifteen  or  twelve  blacks  is  enough  to  ruin  a 
plantation,  and  to  deflroy  an  important  culture,  to. 
make  a  capital  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  thoufand 
crowns4'  become  ufelefs,  and  a  fkilful  planter  quite 
infolvent.  It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  owner 
being  forced  to  fell,  the  purchafer  would  reinftate 
the  plantation 3  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
nofuch  monied  men  on  theiflands  as  to  pay  ready 
money;  that  all  purchafes  are  made  upon  a  very 
long  credit,  and  even  with  a  tacit  expectation  of 
obtaining  further  delays.  Take  away  this  credit, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  fingle  purchafer  to  be 
found. 

No  planter  furely  would  be  fo  rafh  to  venture 
upon  a  confiderable  undertaking  with  a  profped 
of  certain  ruin,  unlefs  fortune  and  the  elements, 
fhould  favour  his  endeavours,  fo  as  to  make  good 
his  engagements  to  a  day.  The  dread  of  want  and 
infamy  will  become  general,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  more  borrowing,  no  more  bufinefs,  no  more 
circulation,  no  more  adtivity,  Credit  will  be  de~ 


*  From  about  7,00a!.  to  upwards  of  13,000!. 
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ftroyed  by  the  very  fyftem  that  was  meant  to  re-  B  °  K 

ftore  it.  Thefe  are  no  imaginary  fears  ;  they  are  - - 

but  too  well  juftified  by  the  deplorable  events  of 
the  year  1750.  At  that  memorable  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  period  for  St.  Domingo,  a  permiffion  was  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  government  to  feize  the  negroes 
for  the  planter’s  debts.  The  firft  executions  of 
this  kind,  though  unfuccefsful,  fpread  terror  and 
confternation  throughout  the  colony.  Tne  confu- 
fion  was  inconceivable,  and  all  was  tending  to 
ruin-  The  merchants  who  had  folicited  this  odious 
and  fevere  law,  thought  themfelves  very  happy 
that  they  could  obtain  the  repeal  of  it. 

No  expedient  therefore  has  been  found  out  for 
the  lecurity  of  creditors,  but  wnat  is  prejudicial 
to  the  profperity  of  the  colonies,  and  confequently 
to  that  of  the  monarchy.  Yet  the  fecret  fprings 
of  politics  mull  certainly  afford  fome  means  to  re¬ 
concile  the  interefts  of  individuals  with  thofe  of 
the  public  j  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  Jlatefmen  to 
difcover  them.  This  law  of  equity  will  be  ap¬ 
proved,  even  by  thole  who  are  furrereis  from  it, 
if  k  is  introduced  by  reafonable  methods,  the  only 
ones,  perhaps,  that  fhould  be  employed  with  civi¬ 
lized  men,  at  leaft  the  ealieft  and  the  iafeli.  A 
planter,  enlightened  by  public  information,  will  be 
fenfible  that  the  facility  of  not  paying  becomes 
burdenfome  to  him  from  the  impofiibility  of  find¬ 
ing  credit  but  upon  fuch  terms  as  will  balance  the 
riftjue  of  lending.  Whether  he  feeks  it  to  in- 
creafe  or  to  preferve  his  flock,  he  will  obtain  none 
but  to  his  ruin.  His  lituation  is  the  fame  as  that 

pf  minors,  who  can  never  borrow  but  upon  hard 

terms 
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T  0^0  k  terms,  of  ufurers  accuftomed  to  indemnify  them- 
n_ felves  beforehand  for  the  delays  and  for  the  ha¬ 
zards  they  run. 

But  if  the  planter  is  not  to  be  brought  to  a 
fenfe  of  his  duty  by  motives  of  intereft ;  if  it  is 
dangerous  to  have  recourfe  to  compulfive  methods 
to  oblige  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  why  fhould 
not  the  legiilature  attempt  what  may  be  done  upon 
the  principle  of  honour,  which  is  a  moft  powerful 
motive  in  monarchies,  as  it  is  the  ground-work 
and  fpring  of  their  conftitution.  Is  not  opinion  as 
coercive  as  force  ?  Stamp  but  a  mark  of  infamy 
upon  the  fraudulent  debtor,  declare  that  he  has 
forfeited  all  the  diftincftions  he  enjoyed,  render  him 
incapable  of  ever  exercifing  any  public  office,  and 
we  need  not  apprehend  that  he  will  fport  with  a 
law  of  this  kind.  But  then  the  tribunals  ofjuftice 
muff  in  this  refpect  be  thofe  of  honour.  Let  the 
defaulter  be  tried  and  condemned  with  the  feveral 
forms  which  make  all  other  laws  facred.  The  moft 
rapacious  of  men,  and  efpecially  the  American 
planters,  facrifice  a  part  of  their  lives  to  hard  la¬ 
bour,  with  no  other  view  than  to  enjoy  their  for- 
tune.  But  there  is  no  enjoyment  for  a  man  who  is 
branded  with  infamy.  Obferve  only  how  punctu¬ 
ally  all  debts  of  honour  are  paid.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
cefs  of  delicacy,  it  is  not  the  love  ofjuftice,  that 
brings  hack  the  ruined  gamefter  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  to  the  feet  of  his  creditor,  who,  per¬ 
haps,  is  no  better  than  a  fharper.  It  is  the  fenfe 
of  honour ;  it  is  the  dread  of  being  excluded  from 
fociety.  The  moft  interefted  man  aims  at  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  none  can  be  obtained  without  ho- 

But 
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But  in  what  age,  at  what  period,  do  we  here  B  k. 

invoke  the  facred  name  of  honour  ?  Should  not  ' - v— ? 

the  government  fet  the  example  of  that  juftice, 
the  practice  of  which  it  means  to  inculcate  ?  Is  it 
poffible  that  public  opinion  Ihould  difgrace  indi¬ 
viduals  for  actions  which  the  ftate  openly  comndits  ? 

When  infamy  has  infinuated  itfelf  into  families,  in¬ 
to  great  houfes,  into  the  higheft  places,  even  in¬ 
to  the  camp  and  the  fanctuary,  can  there  be  any 
fenfe  of  fhame  remaining?  What  man  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  jealous  of  his  honour,  while  thole  who 
are  called  men  of  honour,  know  of  no  other  than 
that  of  being  rich  to  get  places,  or  of  getting  places 
to  grow  rich ;  when  a  man  mull  cringe  in  order  to 
rife  5  pleafe  the  great  and  the  women  to  ferve  the 
ftate ;  and  when  the  art  of  being  agreeable  im¬ 
plies  at  lead  an  indifference  for  every  virtue  ?  Shall 
honour,  which  feems  to  be  banifhed  from  home 
parts  of  Europe,  take  refuge  in  America?  Why 
Ihould  this  be  defpaired  of  before  it  has  been 
tried  ?  If  the  experiment  Ihould  not  anfwer,  the 
debtors  who  Ihould  refufe  to  pay  their  debts, 

!  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  French  iflands,  as  they 
are  in  thofe  that  are  fubject  to  England  and  Hol¬ 
land.  The  three  nations  have  alike  concentrated 
the  connexions  of  their  American  fettlements  in 


the  mother-country. 

All  the  colonies  have  not  had  the  fame  origin. 
Some  took  their  rife  from  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  fome 
tribes  of  barbarians,  who  have  long  wandered 
through  defert  countries,  fixed  themfelves  at  laft, 

O  # 

from  mere  wearinefs,  in  any  one  where  they  might 
form  a  nation.  Others,  driven  out  of  their  own 

territory 
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v  B  xin.  K  territ017  by  *°me  powerful  enemy,  or  allured  by 
-v— >  chance  to  a  better  climate  than  their  own,  have  re¬ 
moved  thither,  and  fhared  the  lands  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  An  excefs  of  population,  an  abhorrence  for 
tyranny,  factions  and  revolutions  have  induced 
other  citizens  to  quit  their  native  country,  and  to 
go  and  build  new  cities  in  foreign  climes.  The 
fpirit  of  conqueft  made  fome  foldiers  fettle  in  the 
countries  they  had  fubdued,  to  fecure  the  property 
of  them  to  themfelves.  None  of  thefe  colonies 
were  firft  formed  with  a  view  to  trade.  Even  thofe 
that  were  founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Mar- 
feilles,  which  were  all  commercial  republics,  were 
only  meant  for  necefiary  retreats  upon  barbarous 
coafts,  and  for  marts,  where  fhips  that  were  come 
from  different  ports,  and  tired  with  a  long  voyage* 
reciprocally  made  their  exchanges. 

The  conqueft  of  America  gave  the  firft  idea  of 
a  new  kind  of  fettlement,  the  bafts  of  which  is 
agriculture.  The  governments  that  founded  thofe 
colonies,  chofe  that  fuch  of  their  fubjedts  as  they 
lent  thither,  ftiould  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
confume  any  thing  but  what  they  drew  from  the 
mother-country,  or  to  fell  the  produce  of  their 
lands  to  any  other  ftate.  This  double  obligation 
has  appeared  to  all  nations  to  be  confonarit  to 
the  law  of  nature,  independent  of  all  conventions, 
and  felf-evident.  They  have  not  looked  upon  an 
excluftve  intercourfe  with  their  own  colonies  as 

j 

an  immoderate  compenfation  for  the  expences  of 
fettling  and  preferving  them.  This  has  con- 
ftantly  been  the  fyftem  of  Europe  relative  to 
America. 

FPvANCE 
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a  man  of  genius,  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  energy  of  his  expreffions,  attempted 
to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  this  principle.  He  fug- 
gefted,  that  to  allow  the  colonies  to  receive  fuch 
foreign  goods  as  cannot  be  had  from  France,  with 
eafe,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  would  be  a  mode  of 
increafing  their  profperity ;  which  muft  Cooner  or 
later  flow  back  to  the  original  country,  to  which 
they  would  fend  more  commodities,  and  afford  a 
quicker  fale  for  theirproduce.  This  opinion  fpread 
an  univerfal  alarm  in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom. 
They  exclaimed  that  this  competition  was  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  moft  iacred  rights  of  the  ftate, 
and  would  abforb  the  principal  fources  of  its 
wealth. 

This  circumftance  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  much 
altercation ;  but  it  has  not  been  confidered  in  its 
moft  important  light.  The  difputants,  and  the 
public  by  whom  they  were  judged,  attending  only 
to  the  interefts  of  culture  and  commerce,  loft 
fight  of  the  grand  political  objeeft,  which  is  the 
prefervation  of  the  colonies.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  fhould  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  them,  if  foreign 
Ihips  were  admitted  into  their  harbours. 

Above  a  century  ago,  England  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  an  immenfe  empire  in  the  vaft  wilds  of 
North  America,  which  advanced  but  (lowly  at  firft, 
but  now  makes  a  daily  rapid  progrefs.  Its  power, 
long  checked  by  an  enemy  ever  upon  the  watch, 
and  ever  ready  to  attack  its  back-fettlements,  has 
nothing  now  that  can  reftrain  it,  fince  the  acquifi- 
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^  Xi ii,  K  tlon  Canada  and  of  the  moil  valuable  part  of 
v — -v — '  Louifiana.  The  Englifh,  freed  by  thefe  conquefts 
from  all  uneafinefs  on  the  fide  of  the  continent, 
may,  one  time  or  other,  be  tempted  to  turn  their 
ambitious  view  towards  the  neighbouring  iflands. 
Even  now,  nothing  is  wanting  to  them  to  purfue 
the  courfe  of  their  profperities,  but  a  population 
adequate  to  the  extent  of  their  territory.  Among 
the  caufes  which  may  promote  this  population, 
none  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  it,  than  a  con- 
ftant  intercourfe  with  the  French  colonies;  which, 
being  deficient  in  the  very  articles  that  North 
America  can  lupply,  would,  by  purchafing  their 
productions,  enable  them  to  raife  more,  and  to 
augment  their  flrength.  No  doubt  the  court  of 
Verfailles  is  too  well  informed, -to  facriflce  the 
fafety  of  the  iflands  to  the  acceflary  advantage  that 
might  accrue  from  a  fixe  trade  for  a  few  trifling 
objedts. 

But  if  on  the  one  hand  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  cut  off  from  our  rivals  this  road  to  wealth,  and 
of  courfe  to  conqueft ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  take  care  that  our  inlanders  fhall  never  want 
a. market  to  difpofe  of  all  their  commodities.  The 
colonies  lend  annually  to  France,  befides  what  they 
keep  for  their  own  confumption,  a  hundred  thou* 
land  hogflieads  of  molafles  and  rum,  worth  about 
five  millions  of  livres  *.  By  an  ill-judged  felfifli- 
nefs,  fne  has  deprived  them  and  herfelf  of  this 
benefit,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  injuring,  the 
fale  of  her  own  brandies.  The  brandies  drawn 

*  218,750!, 
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from  fugar,  always  inferior  to  thofe  extrafled  B  K 
from  wine,  can  only  be  for  the  ufe  of  poor 
nations,  or  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in 
the  rich  ones.  They  will  never  be  preferred  to 
any  but  malt  fpirits,  and  thefe  are  not  diftilled  in 
France.  There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  the 
French  brandies,  even  in  the  iflands,  for  the  ufe 
of  that  clafs  of  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  The  government,  therefore,  can  never  too 
foon  retract  fo  unjuft  and  fo  fatal  an  error,  and 
ought  to  admit  molaffes  and  rum  into  its  ports,  to 
be  confumed  there,  or  wherever  elfe  they  may  be 
wanted.  Nothing  would  more  extend  their  con- 
fumption  than  to  authorife  French  navigators  to 
carry  them  diredtly  to  the  foreign  markets.  This 
indulgence  ought  even  to  be  extended  to  the 
whole  produce  of  the  colonies.  As  an  opinion 
that  clafhes  with  fo  many  interefts  and  fo  many 
prejudices,  may  probably  be  contefted,  it  will  be 
proper  to  eftabiifh  it  on  clear  principles. 

The  French  iflands  furnifn  the  mother-country 
with  fugars,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  that  are  partly  confumed  at  home,  and 
partly  difpofedofin  foreign  countries,  which  return 
in  exchange  either  filver,  or  other  articles  that  are 
wanted.  Thefe  iflands  receive  from  the  mother- 
country  cloaths,  provifions,  and  inftruments  of 
hufbandry.  Such  is  the  twofold  deftination  of  the 
colonies.  In  order  to  fulfil  it  they  muft  be  rich. 

In  order  to  be  rich,  they  muft  grow  large  crops, 
and  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them  at  the  beft  price  : 

and  that  this  price  may  be  kept  up,  the  fale  of 

them 
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them  muft  be  as  general  as  poffible.  To  obtain 
this,  it  muft  be  made  entirely  free.  In  order  to 
make  it  as  free  as  poffible,  it  muft  be  clogged  with 
no  formalities,  no  expences,  no  labours,  no  need- 
lefs  incumbrances.  Thefe  truths,  which  may  be 
proved  from  their  clofe  connection  with  each  other, 
muft  determine  whether  it  is  advantageous  that  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  ffiould  be  fubje&ed  to  the  de¬ 
lays  and  expences  of  a  ftaple  in  France. 

These  intermediate  expences  muft  neceftarily 
fall,  either  upon  the  confumer  or  upon  the  planter. 
If  upon  the  fornler,  he  will  confume  lefs,  becaufe 
his  means  do  not  increafe  in  proportion  to  his  ex¬ 
pences;  if  upon  the  latter,  as  his  produce  brings 
in  lefs,  he  will  be  lefs  able  to  make  the  neceftary 
advances  for  the  next  crop,  and  of  courfe  his  lands 
will  yield  lefs.  The  evident  progrefs  of  thefe 
deftrutftive  confequences  is  fo  little  attended  to, 
that  every  day  we  hear  people  confidently  fay, 
that  merchandife,  before  it  is  confumed,  muft  pafs 
through  many  hands,  and  undergo  many  charges, 
both  for  handicraft  and  carriage ;  and  that  as  thefe 
charges  employ  and  maintain  a  number  of  perfons, 
they  are  conducive  to  the  population  and  ftrength 
of  a  ftate.  Men  are  fo  blinded  by  prejudice,  as 
not  to  fee  that  if  it  is  advantageous  that  commo¬ 
dities,  before  they  are  confumed,  ffiould  undergo 
a  twTofold  expence ;  this  advantage  will  ftill  be  in- 
creafed,  to  the  greater  emolument  of  the  nation, 
if  this  expence  ffiould  amount  to  four,  eight, 
twelve,  or  thirty  times  more.  Then,  indeed,  all 
nations  might  break  up  their  highways,  fill  up 

their 
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their  canals,  prohibit  the  navigation  of  their  ri¬ 
vers  ;  they  might  even  exclude  animals  from  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  employ  none  but  men  in 
thefe  works,  in  order  to  add  to  the  expences  that 
precede  the  confumption  of  the  produce.  Yet 
fuch  are  the  abfurdities  we  muft  maintain,  if  we 
admit  the  falfe  principle  we  are  now  oppofing;  but 
political  truths  muft  be  long  canvafTed  before  they 
are  perceived.  Many  errors  have  been  introduced 
among  ftatefmen,  as  well  as  among  the  people, 
without  examination.  The  French  miniftry,  long 
blinded  by  that  darknefs  in  which  they  buffered 
their  nation  to  remain,  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
fufficient  degree  of  knowledge  to  difcover  what 
kind  of  adminiftration  was  fitteft  for  the  colonies; 
and  they  are  ftill  equally  ignorant  of  the  form  of 
government  belt  calculated  to  malice  them  profper. 

The  French  colonies,  fettled  by  profligate  men, 
who  fled  from  the  reftraints  or  punifhment  of  the 
law,  feemed  at  firft  to  ftand  in  need  of  nothing 
but  a  ftrifl  police;  they  were  therefore  committed 
to  chiefs  who  had  an  unlimited,  authority.  The 
'  fpirit  of  intrigue,  natural  to  all  courts,  but  more 
efpecially  familiar  to  a  nation  where  gallantry  gives 
the  women  an  univerfal  afcendant,  has  at  all  times 
filled  the  higher  pofts  in  America  with  wofthleis 
men,  loaded  with  debts  and  vices.  The  miniftry, 
from  forne  fenfe  of  fname,  and  the  fear  of  raffing 
fuch  men  where  their  difgrace  was  known,  have 
fent  them  beyond  fea,  to  improve  or  retrieve  their 
fortunes,  among  people  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
mifcondudl.  An  ill-judged  companion,  and  that 
miftaken  maxim  of  courtiers,  that  viliany  is  ne- 
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ceifary,  and  villains  are  ufeful,  made  them  deli¬ 
berately  facrifice  the  peace  of  the  planters,  die 
fafety  of  the  colonies,  and  the  very  intereds  of  the 
{late,  to  a  fet  of  infamous  perfons  only  fit  to  be  im- 
prifoned.  Thefe  rapacious  and  difiolute  men  {lifted 
the  feeds  of  all  that  was  good  and  laudable,  and 
checked  the  progrefs  of  that  profperity  which  was, 
rifing  fpontaneoufly. 

Arbitrary  power  carries  along  with  it  fo  fubtle 
a  poifon,  that  even  thofe  men  who  went  over  with 
honed  intentions,  were  foon  corrupted.  If  ambi¬ 
tion,  avarice,  and  pride  had  not  begun  to  infedl 
them,  they  would  not  have  been  proof  againfl  flat¬ 
tery,  which  never  fails  to  raife  its  meannefs  upon 
general  flavery,  and  to  advance  its  own  fortune  by 
public  calamity.  > 

The  few  governors  who  efcaped  corruption, 
meeting  with  no  fupport  in  an  arbitrary  adminidra- 
tion,  were  continually  falling  from  one  midake  into 
another.  Men  are  to  be  governed  by  laws  and  not 
by  men.  If  the  governors  are  deprived  of  this 
common  rule,  this  ilandard  of  their  judgments,  all 
right,  all  fafety,  and  all  civil  liberty,  will  be  ex- 
tinbl.  Nothing  will  then  be  feen  but  contradictory 
decifions,  tranfient  andoppofite  regulations  and  or¬ 
ders,  which,  for  want  of  fundamental  maxims., 

will  have  no  connexion  with  each  other.  If  the 

<• 

code  of  laws  was  cancelled,  even  in  the  befl-con- 
dituted  empire,  it  would  foon  appear,  that  juflice 
alone  was  not  fufficient  to  govern  it  well.  The 
wiled  men  would  be  inadequate  to  fuch  a  talk. 
As  they  would  not  all  be  of  the  fame  mind,  and  as 
each  of  them  would  not  always  be  in  the  famedif- 

pofition. 
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pofition,  the  ftate  would  foon  be  fubverted.  This 
kind  of  confufion  was  perpetual  in  the  French  co¬ 
lonies,  and  the  more  fo,  as  the  governors  made  but 
a  fhort  ftay  in  one  place,  and  were  recalled  before 
they  had  time  to  take  cognizance  of  any  thing* 
After  they  had  proceeded  without  a  guide  for 
three  years,  in  a  new  country,  and  upon  unformed 
plans  of  police  and  laws,  thefe  rulers  were  replaced 
by  others,  who,  in  as  fhort  a  fpace,  had  not  time 
to  form  any  connexion  with  the  people  they  were 
to  govern,  nor  to  ripen  their  projects  into  that 
juftice  which,  when  tempered  with  mildnefs,  can 
alone  fecure  the  execution  of  them.  This  want 
of  experience,  and  of  precedents,  fo  much  intimi¬ 
dated  one  of  thefe  abfolute  magiftrates,  that,  out 
of  delicacy,  he  would  not  venture  to  decide  upon 
the  common  occurrences.  Not  but  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  inconveniences  of  his  irrefolution ; 
but,  though  an  able  man,  he  did  not  think  himfelf 
qualified  to  be  a  legiflator,  and  therefore  did  not 
chufe  to  ufurp  the  authority  of  one. 

Yet  thefe  diforders  might  eafily  have  been 
prevented,  by  fubflituting  an  equitable  legislation, 
firm,  and  independent  of  private  will,  to  a  military 
government,  violent  in  itfelf,  and  adapted  only  to 
critical  and  perilous  times.  But  this  fcheme,  which 
has  often  been  propofed,  was  difapproved  by  the 
governors  jealous  of  abfolute  power ;  which,  for¬ 
midable  in  itfelf,  is  always  odious  in  a  fubjed. 
Thefe  (laves,  efcaped  from  the  fecret  tyranny  of 
the  court,  were  remarkably  attached  to  that  form 
of  juftice  which  prevails  in  Afiatic  governments, 
by  which  they  kept  even  their  own  dependents  in 
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awe.  The  reformation  was  rejected  even  by  fome 
virtuous  governors,  who  did  not  confider,  that,  by 
referving  to  themfelves  the  right  of  doing  good, 
they  left  it  in  the  power  of  their  fuccelTors  to 
do  ill  with  impunity.  All  exclaimed  againft  a 
plan  of  legiflation  that  tended  to  leffen  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  people  5  and  the  court  was  weak 
enough  to  give  way  to  their  infinuation  and  ad¬ 
vice,  from  a  confequence  of  that  propenfity  to  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  natural  to  princes  and  their  minT 
fters.  They  thought  they  provided  fufficienfly  for 
their  colonies,  by  giving  them  an  intendant  to 
balance  the  powder  of  the  governor.  c~:- • 

Th  ese  dillant'lettlements,  which,*  till  then,  had 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  one  proprietor  only, 
now  became  a  prey  to  two,  equally  dangerous  by 
their  divifron  and  their  union.  When  they  were 
at  variance  they  divided  the  minds  of  the  people, 
fowed  difcord  among  their  adherents,  and  kindled 
a  kind  of  civil  war.  The  rumour  of  their  diffen- 
tions  was  at  length  brought  to  Europe,  where  each 
party  had  its  favourers,  who  were  animated  by 
pride  or  intereft  to  fupport  them  in  their  polls. 
When  they  agreed,  either  becaufe  their  good  or 
bad  intentions  happened  to  be  the  fame,  or  becaufe 
the  one  had  got  an  entire  afcendant  over  the  other, 
the  colonills  were  in  a  worfe  condition  than  ever. 
Whatever  oppreffion  thefe  victims  laboured  under, 
their  complaints  were  never  heard  in  the  mother- 
country,  who  looked  upon  the  harmony  that  fub- 
filled  between  her  delegates,  as  the  moll  certain 
proof  of  a  faultlefs  adminiftration. 
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The  fate  of  the  French  colonies  is  not  much 
improved.  Their  governors,  befides  having  the 
difpofal  of  the  regular  troops,  have  a  right  to  in¬ 
lift  the  inhabitants  j  to  order  them  to  what  works 
they  think  proper  :  to  employ  them  as  they  pleafe 
in  time  of  war,  and  even  to  make  ufe  of  them  for 
conqueft.  Intrufted  with  abfolute,  authority,  and 
delirous  of  exerting  all  the  powers  that  can  eftablifti 
or  extend  it,  they  take  upon  themfelves  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  civil  debts.  The  debtor  is  fummoned, 
thrown  into  prifon,  or  into  a  dungeon,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  without  any  other  formality  5  and  this 
ijs  what  they  call  the  fervice,  or  the  military  depart¬ 
ment.  The  intendants  have  the  foie  management 
and  difpofal  of  the  finances,  and  generally  order 
the  collecting  of  them.  They  inquire  into  ail 
caufes,  both  civil  and  criminal ;  whether  juftice 
has  not  yet  taken  cognizance  of  them,  or  whether 
they  have  already  been  brought  before  the  fupe- 
rior  tribunals ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  admini- 
ftration.  The  governors  and  intendants  jointly 
grant  the  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  given  away, 
and  judge  of  all  differences  that  arife  refpebling 
old  pofteffions.  This  arrangement  puts  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  colonifts  into  their  hands,  or  into  thcfe 
qf  their  clerks  and  dependents ;  and  confequently 
makes  all  property  precarious,  and  occaftons  the 
utmoft  confufion. 

Ix  mechanics,  the  further  the  refifting  powTers 
are  removed  from  the  center,  the  more  the  moving 
force  muft  be  increafed  5  in  like  manner,  we  are 
told,  the  colonies  cannot  be  fecured  any  otherwife 
than  by  a  harfh  and  abfolute  government.  If  fo, 

U  3  -  Sir* 
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Sir  William  Petty  was  in  the  right  to  difapprove 
of  thefe  fort  of  fettlements.  The  earth  had  better 
remain  unpeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited,  than  that 
iome  powers  fhould  be  extended  to  the  misfortune 
ol  the  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon  France  to 
invalidate  this  fyftem  of  an  Englifhman  againft  co¬ 
lonies,  by  improving  more  and  more  in  the  method 
of  governing  them.  That  enlightened  fpirit  which 
diftinguifhes  the  prefent  age,  whatever  may  be  the 
affertion  of  thofe  who  attribute  to  the  contempt  of 
certain  prejudices,  the  vices  infeparable  from 
luxury ;  and  to  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  writ¬ 
ing,  thofe  corrupt  manners  that  arife  from  the 
pafiions  of  the  great,  and  from  the  abufe  of 
power:  that  enlightened  fpirit,  I  fay,  which  ftill 
fupports  and  guides  the  nation,  while  morality  is 
little  attended  to,  will  one  day  reftore  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  fenfe  of  its  true  interefls.  It  will  be 
made  fenfible  that  there  has  been  no  juftice  in  the 
colonies,  becaufe  they  had  no  fixed  laws,  intrufled 
to  the  direction  of  proper  tribunals.  If  this  fet  of 
men,  always  enflaved,  always  oppreffed,  have  not 
hitherto  been  thought  to  deferve  this  mark  of 
confidence,  let  them  be  made  worthy  of  it,  by 
granting  it  to  them.  Their  fouls  will  be  inflamed 
with  the  facred  enthufiafm  of  public  good,  when 
once  they  can  devote  themfelves  to  it  without  fear 
or  anxiety.  This  truly  patriotic  zeal  will  kindle  of 
itfelf,  if  thefe  men  who  compofe  the  magiftracy  are 
born  in  the  colonies. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  confonant  to  the 
ends  of  found  policy,  than  to  allow  thefe  illanders 
the  right  of  governing  themfelves,  provided  it  be 
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in  fubordination  to  the  mother-country ;  nearly  B  xiu.  K 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  boat  follows  all  the  di-  v  4 
regions  of  the  fliip  it  is  fattened  to.  It  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  objected,  that  the  people  in  thofe  remote 
iflands  being  continually  renewed  by  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  commerce,  this  will  naturally  bring  in  a 
number  of  worthlefs  men ;  and  that  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  expert  to  fee  thofe  manners  and  that 
fae-acitv  among  them,  which  will  be  productive  of 

SU  »d  »f  ,h“  dieni,y wbich  11 

to  fupport  the  weight  of  affairs  and  the  interefts  " 

of  a  nation.  This  objection  might  have  fome  foun¬ 
dation  if  we  attended  merely  to  the  character  of 
thofe  Europeans  who  are  driven  to  America  by 
their  wants  or  their  vices;  who,  by  thus  tranf- 
porting  themfelves,  either  by  choice  or  from  other 
motives,  are  ftrangers  every  where;  commonly  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  want  of  laws,  ill-fupplied  by  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  police;  by  that  depraved  tafte  for  domi¬ 
nion,  which  refults  from  the  abufe  of  A  a  very;  and 
by  the  dazzling  luftre  of  a  great  fortune,  which 
makes  them  forget  their  former  obfcurity.  But 
this  clafs  of  men  ought  to  have  no  fhare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration,  which  Ihould  be  wholly  committed  to 
proprietors,  moftly  born  in  the  colonies;  for  juftice 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  property;  and  none 
are  more  interefted  in  the  good  government  of  a 
country,  than  thofe  who  are  entitled  by  their  birth 
to  the  largelt  poffefiions  in  it.  Thefe  creoles,  who 
have  naturally  a  great  fhare  of  penetration,  a 
franknefs  of  charafter,  an  elevation  of  foul,  and  a 
certain  love  of  juftice  that  arifes  from  thefe  valua¬ 
ble  difpofitions,  would  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  marks 
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B  K  of  efleem  and  confidence  which  would  be  fhewn 

^ them  by  the  mother-country,  in  intruding  them 
with  the  interior  management  of  their  own,  that 
they  would  grow  fond  of  that  fertile  foil,  take  a 
pride  in  improving  it,  and  be  happy  in  introducing, 
ail  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  fociety.  Inftead  of 
that  antipathy  to  France,  which  is  a  reflection  upon 
her  minifters,  and  upbraids  them  with  their  feve- 
rity,  we  fliould  fee  in  the  colonies  that  attachment 
which  paternal  kindnefs  always  infpiresto  children. 
Inftead  of  that  fecret  eagernefs  which,  in  time 
of  war,  makes  them  readily  fubmit  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  we  fnould  fee  them  uniting  their  efforts  tq 
prevent  or  repulfe  an  invafion.  Fear  will  reftrain 
men  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  powerful  and 
formidable  mafter ;  but  affeCtion  alone  can  com¬ 
mand  them  at  a  diftance.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  fpring  that  a£ts  upon  the  frontier  provinces 
of  an  extenfive  kingdom ;  while  the  indolent  and 
rapacious  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  kept  in 
awe  by  authority.  Attachment  to  the  iovereign  is 
a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged, 
or  too  much  extended;  but,  if  it  is  neither  merited 
nor  returned,  he  will  not  enjoy  it  long.  No  more 
joy  will  then  appear  in  public  feftivals,  no  tranf- 
ports  of  exultation,  no  involuntary  acclamations 
will  be  heard  at  the  fight  of  the  beloved  idol. 
Curiofity  will  bring  a  throng  wherever  there  is 
a  public  fpeCtacle  5  but  contentment  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  countenance.  A  fullen  difcontent  will 
•arife,  and  fpread  from  one  province  to  another ; 
and  from  the  mother-country  to  the  colonies.  When 
the  fortunes  of  all  men  are  injured  or  threatened 
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at  once,  the  alarm  and  the  commotion  becomes  ge-  *  ^0  K 
neral.  Exertions  of  authority,  multiplied  by  the  < — y-— ' 
imprudence  of  thofe  who  firft  venture  upon 
them,  occafion  a  general  alarm,  and  fall  fuccefr 
lively  upon  all  bodies  of  men.  The  avengers  of 
crimes,  and  fupporters  of  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nifts,  are  brought  up  even  from  America,  and 
confined  like  malefadors  in  the  prifons  of  Europe* 

The  weapons  of  government,  which  feemed 
ufelefs  againft  the  enemy,  are  direded  againft 
thefe  valuable  fubjeds  of  the  ftate.  Thofe  very 
arms  that  were  not  able  to  defend  them  during 
the  war,  are  employed  to  fpread  terror  among 
them  in  time  of  peace.  Is  it  thus  that  colonies 
are  preferved,  and  their  profperity  promoted? 

Rome  learnt  of  her  enemies  how  to  conquer  the 
old  world ;  let  France  now  learn  of  her  riya} 
how  to  people  and  cultivate  the  new. 
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Settlement  of  the  Engli/Jj  in  the  American 

iflands . 

,  .  *  t  «•  > 

NGLAND  was  not  in  a  very  flourifhing  fitu- 
1^  ation  when  her  fettlements  in  America  were 
firft  begun  in  1625.  Her  agriculture  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  either  to  flax  or  hemp.  The  attempts  that  » 
had  been  made  to  raife  mulberry-trees  and  breed 
filk-worms  had  been  unfuccefsful.  The  labours 
of  the  hufbandman  were  wholly  engaged  in  the 
growing  of  corn,  which,  notwithffcanding  the 
turn  of  the  nation  for  rural  employments,  was 
feldom  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  and  many 
of  their  granaries  were  ftored  from  the  fields  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Baltic. 

Industry  was  ftill  lefs  advanced  than  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  was  confined  to  woollen  manufactures. 
Thefe  had  been  increafed  fince  the  exportation  of 
unwrought  wool  had  been  prohibited;  but  thefe 
iflanders,  who  feemed  to  work  only  for  themfeives, 
were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  fpreading  thofe 
elegant  ornaments  upon  their  fluffs,  which  tafte 
contrived  to  promote  the  fale  and  confumption  of 
them.  They  fent  their  cloths  over  to  Holland, 
where  the  Dutch  gave  them  their  colouring  and 

glof&s 
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glofs;  from  whence  they  circulated  all  over  Eu-  *  K 
rope,  and  were  even  brought  back  to  England.  v v — * 

Navigation  hardly  employed  at  that  time  ten 
thoufand  failors.  Thefe  were  in  the  fervice  of 
exclufive  companies,  which  had  engrofied  every 
branch  of  trade,  not  excepting  that  of  cloth,  which 
alone  conftituted'a  tenth  part  of  the  commercial 
riches  of  the  nation.  Thefe,  therefore,  were  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  hundred  per- 
fons,  who  agreed  for  their  own  advantage,  to  fix 
the  price  of  goods,  both  at  going  out  and  coming 
into  the  kingdom.  The  privileges  of  thefe  mono¬ 
polizers  were  exercifed  in  the  capital,  where  the 
court  fold  the  provinces.  London  alone  had  fix 
times  the  number  of  fhips  that  all  the  other  ports 
in  the  kingdom  put  together  had. 

The  public  revenue  neither  was  nor  could  be 
very  confiderable.  It  was  farmed  out 5  a  ruinous 
method,  which  has  preceded  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  finance  in  all  ftates,  but  has  only  been  conti¬ 
nued  under  arbitrary  governments.  The  expences 
were  proportionable  to  the  low  ft  ate  of  the  trea- 
fury.  The  fleet  was  fmall,  and  the  fhips  fo  weak, 
that  in  times  of  neceflity  the  merchantmen  were 
1  turned  into  men  of  war.  A  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  militia,  which  was  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  nation,  were  armed  in  time  of  war. 

There  were  no  ftanding  forces  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  king  himfelf  had  no  guards. 

With  fuch  confined  powers  at  home  the  nation 
|  fhould  not  have  ventured  to  extend  itfelf  in  fettle- 
rments  abroad.  Notwithftanding  this,  fome  colo¬ 
nies  were  eftablifhed  which  laid  a  folid  foundation 
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of  profperity.  The  origin  of  thefe  fettlements 
was  owing  to  certain  events,  the  caufes  of  which 
may  be  traced  very  far  back. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and 
progrefs  of  the  Englilh  government,  knows  that 
the  regal  authority  was  for  a  long  time  balanced 
only  by  a  fmall  number  of  considerable  proprietors 
of  land  called  Barons.  They  perpetually  opprefifed 
the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  degraded 
by  ftavery;  and  they  were  conftantly  ftruggling 
again  ft  the  power  of  the  crown,  with  more  or  lefs 
fuccefs,  according  to  the  chara&er  of  the  leading 
men,  and  the  chance  of  circumftances.  Thefe  po- 
litical  diffentions  occafioned  much  bloodfhed. 

The  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  inteftine  wars, 
which  had  lafted  two  hundred  years,  when  Henry 
VII.  aftumed  the  reins  of  government  on  the  de- 
cifton  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  nation,  divided  into 
two  camps,  had  fought  to  give  itfelf  a  mailer. 
That  able  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the  ftate  of  de- 
prefiion  into  which  a  feries  of  calamities  had  funk 
his  fubjedls,  to  extend  the  regal  authority,  the 
limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  govern¬ 
ment,  though  continually  encroaching  upon  them, 
had  never  been  able  to  fix.  He  was  affifted  in 
this  undertaking  by  the  faftion  which  had  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  which,  being  the 
weak  eft,  could  not  hope  to  maintain  itfelf  in  the 
principal  employments  to  which  thofe  who  were 
engaged  in  it  had  been  railed,  unlefs  they  fup* 
ported  the  ambition  of  their  leader.  This  plan  was 
ftrengthened  by  permitting  the  nobility  for  the 
firfl  time  to  alienate  their  lands,  This  dangerous 

indulgence* 
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indulgence,  joined  to  a  tafte  for  luxury,  which  B  oo  K 

then  began  to  prevail  in  Europe,  brought  on  a  great  v - y— * 

revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  The 
immenfe  fiefs  of  the  barons  were  gradually  diffi- 
pated,  and  the  eftates  of  the  commoners  increafed. 

The  rights  belonging  to  the  feveral  eftates  being 
divided  with  the  property  of  them,  it  became  fo 
much  the  more  difficult  to  unite  the  will  and  the 
power  of  many  againft  the  authority  of  one.  The 
monarchs  took  advantage  of  this  period,  fo  favour¬ 
able  to  their  ambition,  to  govern  without  controul. 

The  decayed  nobility  were  in  fear  of  a  power 

which  thev  had  reinforced  with  all  their  Ioffes, 

* 

The  commons  thought  themfelves  fufficiently  ho¬ 
noured  by  the:privilege  of  impofing  all  the  national 
i taxes.  The  people  in  fome  degree  eafed  of  their 
yoke  by  this  flight  alteration  in  the  eonftitution, 
and  whofe  circle  of  ideas  is  always  confined  to  bu- 
finefs  or  labour,  became  tired  of  feditions,  from 
the  defoliation  and  miferies  which  were  the  confe- 
quence  and  the  punifhment  of  them.  So  that, 
while  the  nation  was  employed  in  fearch  of  that 
fovereign  authority  which  had  been  loft  in  the  con- 
fufion  of  civil  wars,  its  views  were  fixed  upon  the 
monarch  alone.  The  majefty  of  the  throne,  the 
whole  luftre  of  which  was  centered  in  him,  feemed 
to  be  the  fource  of  that  authority,  of  which  it 
ffiould  only  be  the  vifible  ftgn  and  permanent  in- 
ftrument. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  England,  when  James  I. 
was  called  thither  from  Scotland,  as  being  foie  heir 
to  the  two  kingdoms,  which,  by  his  acceffion,  were 

united  under  one  head.  A  turbulent  nobility,  im¬ 
parting 
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parting  their  fury  to  their  barbarous  valfals,  had 
kindled  the  fire  of  fedition  in  thofe  northern  moun¬ 
tains  which  divided  the  ifland  into  two  diftinft 
ftates.  The  monarch  had  from  his  earlieft  years 
been  as  averfe  from  limited  authori ty,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  from  defpotifm  and  abfolute  monarchy, 
which  then  prevailed  all  over  Europe ;  and  as  the 
new,  king  was  equal  to  other  fovereigns,  it  was 
natural  that  he  fhould  be  ambitious  of  the  fame 
power.  His  predecelfors  had  enjoyed  it  even  in 
England  for  a  century  paft.  But  he  was  not  aware 
that  they  owed  it  to  their  own  political  abilities, 
or  to  favourable  circumftances.  This  religious 
prince,  who  believed  he  held  all  from  God  and 
nothing  from  men,  fancied  that  ftrength  of  reafon, 
wifdom,  and  council,  was  centered  in  himfelf,  and 
feemed  to  arrogate  to  himfelf  that  infallibility  of 
which  the  pope  had  been  deprived  by  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  the  tenets  of  which  he  adopted  though  he 
difliked  them.  Thefe  falfe  principles,  which  tend¬ 
ed  to  change  government  into  a  myftery  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  more  odious,  as  it  equally  influences  the 
opinions,  wills,  and  adbions  of  men,  were  fo  rooted 
in  his  mind,  together  with  all  the  other  prejudices 
of  a  bad  education,  that  he  did  not  even  think  of 
fupporting  them  with  any  of  the  human  aids  of 
prudence  or  force. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  difpofition  of  the  people  than  this  fyftem.  All 
was  in  commotion  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
difcovery  of  America  had  haftened  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Europe.  Navigation  extended  round  the 
whole  globe.  The  mutual  intercourfe  of  nations 

would 
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would  foon  have  removed  prejudices,  and  opened  B 
the  door  to  induftry  and  knowledge.  The  mecha¬ 
nical  and  liberal  arts  were  extended,  and  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  perfection  by  the  luxury  that  prevailed- 
Literature  acquired  the  ornaments  of  tafte;  and  the 
fciences  gained  that  degree  of  folidity  which  fprings 
from  a  fpirit  of  calculation  and  commerce.  The 
circle  of  politics  was  extended.  This  univerfal 
ferment  exalted  the  ideas  of  men.  The  feveral  bo¬ 
dies  which  compofed  the  monftrous  coloffus  of 
gothic  government,  rouzed  from  that  lethargic 
ftate  of  ignorance  in  which  they  had  been  funk 
for  many  ages,  foon  began  to  exert  themfelves  on 
all  fides,  and  to  form  enterprifes.  On  the  conti¬ 
nent,  where  mercenary  troops  had  been  adopted 
- 

under  pretence  of  maintaining  difcipline,  moft 
princes  acquired  an  unlimited  authority,  oppreff- 
ing  their  fubje&s  either  by  force  or  intrigue.  In 
England,  the  love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to  every 
thinking  man,  excited  in  the  people  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  religious  innovations,  and  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  men  enlightened  by  becoming  converfant 
with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  who  derived 
from  their  democratic  government  that  fublimity 
of  reafon  and  fentiment  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed ;  this  love  of  liberty  kindled  in  every  ge¬ 
nerous  bread:  the  utmoft  abhorrence  for  unlimited 
authority.  The  afcendant  which  Elizabeth  found 
means  to  acquire  and  to  preferve  by  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  profperity  of  forty  years3  withheld  this  im¬ 
patience,  or  turned  it  to  enterprifes  that  were  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  date.  But  no  fooner  did  another 
branch  afcend  the  throne,  and  the  fcepter  devolved 

to 
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Book  to  a  monarch,  who,  by  the  very  violence  of  h?s 


XIV. 


pretentions,  was  not  much  to  be  dreaded,  than 


the  nation  aiTerted  its  rights,  and  entertained  the 
ambitious  thoughts  of  governing  itfelf. 


It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputes  arofe 


between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  Both 
powers  feemed  to  be  making  trial  of  their  fbrength 
by  continual  oppofition.  The  prince  pretended  that 
an  entire  paflive  obedience  was  due  to  him;  and 
that  national  affemblies  were  only  ornaments,  not 
the  bafis  of  the  conftitution.  The  citizens  loudly 
exclaimed  againft  thefe  principles,  always  weak 
when  they  come  to  be  difcuffed;  and  maintained, 
that  the  people  were  an  eflential  part  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  monarch,  and,  perhaps,  in  a 
higher  degree.  The  one  is  the  matter,  the  other 
•the  form.  Now  the  form  may,  and  mufl  change, 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  matter.  The  fupreme 
law  is  the  welfare  of  the  people,  not  that  of  the 
-prince;  the  king  may  die,  the  monarchy  may  be 
at  an  end;  and  lociety  fubfift  without  either  mo¬ 
narch  or  throne.  In  this  manner  the  Englifh  rea- 
foned  at  the  dawn  of  liberty.  They  quarrelled, 
they  oppofed,  and  threatened  each  other.  James 
died  in  the  midfl  of  thefe  debates,  leaving  his  fort 
to  difcufs  his  rights,  with  the  refolution  of  extend¬ 
ing  them. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  has  fhewn,  that  the 
dtate  of  tranquillity  which  follows  the  eftabli  fhment 
of  abfolute  power,  occafions  a  coolnefs  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  damps  their  courage,  cramps  their 
genius,  and  throws  a  whole  nation  into  an  uni- 
verfal  lethargy.  On  the  contrary,  the  commotion 
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of  a  conftitution  tending  to  liberty  is  irregular  and  B  K 
rapid;  it  is  a  continued  fever,  more  or  lefs  violent;  v — v — * 
but  always  attended  with  convulfions. 

England  experienced  this  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  who,  though  not  fo  great 
a  pedant  as  his  father,  was  equally  fond  of  autho¬ 
rity.  The  divifion  which  had  begun  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  fpread  itfelf  throughout 
the  nation.  The  higheft  clafs  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  fecond,  which  was  the  richeft,  afraid  of  being 
confounded  with  the  vulgar,  engaged  on  the  fide 
of  the  king,  from  whom  they  derived  that  bor¬ 
rowed  luftre  which  they  return  him  by  a  voluntary 
and  venal  bondage.  As  they  Hill  pofleffed  moil 
of  the  confiderable  land-eftates,  they  engaged  al- 
moft  all  the  country  people  in  their  party ;  who 
naturally  love  the  king,  becaufe  they  think  he  mull 
love  them.  London,  and  all  the  great  towns,  in- 
fpired  by  municipal  government  with  the  repub¬ 
lican  fpirit,  declared  for’ the  parliament,  and  drew 
along  with  them  the  trading  part  of  the  nation, 
who,  valuing  themfelves  as  much  as  the  merchants 
in  Holland,  afpired  to  the  fame  freedom  as  that 
democracy. 

These  divifions  brought  on  the  fharpeft,  the 
moft  bloody,  and  the  moft  obftinate  civil  war  ever 
recorded  in  hiftory.  Never  did  the  Englilh  fpirit 
fhew  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner.  Every  day 
exhibited  frefh  fcenes  of  violence,  which  feemed 
to  have  been  already  carried  to  the  higheft  excefs; 
and  thefe  again  were  outdone  by  others,  ftill  more 
atrocious.  It  feemed  as  if  the  nation  was  juft 
upon  the  brink  of  deftnuftion,  and  that  every 
Vol.  IV.  X  Briton 
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B  °  °  k  Briton  had  fworn  to  bury  himfelf  under  the  ruins 

1 i 

S— v — >  of  his  country. 

By  what  In  this  general  tumult,  the  moil  moderate  fought 

f°r  a  peaceable  retreat  in  the  American  iflands, 
iflands  were  which  the  Englifh  had  lately  feized  upon.  The 

peopled.  °  J  . 

tranquillity  they  found  there,  induced  others  to 
follow  them.  While  the  fedition  was  fpreading  in 
the  mother-country,  the  colonies  grew  up  and  were 
peopled.  The  patriots  who  had  fled  from  fadtion 
were  foon  after  joined  by  the  royalifts,  who  were 
oppreffed  by  the  republican  party,  which  had 
at  laft  prevailed. 

Both  thefe  were  followed  by  thofe  reftlefs  and 
fpirited  men,  whofe  ftrong  paffions  infpire  them 
with  great  defires  and  vaft  proje&s  ;  who  defpife 
dangers,  hazards,  and  fatigues,  and  wifh  to  fee  no 
other  end  to  them  but  death  or  fortune ;  who 
know  of  no  medium  between  affluence  and  wantj 
equally  ready  to  overturn  or  to  ferve  their  country, 
to  lay  it  wafee  or  to  enrich  it. 

The  iflands  Were  alfo  the  refuge  of  merchants 

f 

who  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade,  or  of  perfons 

-  > 

reduced  by  their  creditors  to  a  date  of  indigence 
and  idlenefs.  Unable  as  they  were  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  this  very  misfortune  paved  the  way 
to  their  profperity.  After  a  few  years  they  re¬ 
turned  with  affluence  into  their  own  country,  and 
met  with  the  highefi:  refped:  in  thofe  very  places 
from  whence  they  had  been  banifhed  with  igno¬ 
miny  and  contempt., 

.  This,  refource  was  flill  more  neceflary  for  young 
people,  who  in  the  fir#  tranfports  of  youth  had 
been  drawn  ii^to  exeeffes  of  debauchery  andlicen- 
vig  .  >  poufnefs. 
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tioufnefs.  If  they  had  not  quitted. their  country, 
fhame  and  difgrace,  which  never  fail  to  deprefs  the 
mind,  would  have  prevented  them  from  recover¬ 
ing  either  regularity  of  manners  or  public  efteem. 
But  in  another  country,  where  the  experience  they 
had  of  vice  might  prove  a  leflfon  of  wifdom,  and 
where  they  had  no  occafion  to  attempt  to  remove 
any  unfavourable  impreflions,  they  found,  after 
their  misfortunes,  a  harbour  in  which  they  relied 
with  fafety.  Their  indullry  made  amends  for 
their  paft  follies  j  and  men  who  had  left  Europe 
like  vagabonds,  and  who  had  difgraced  it,  returned 
honelt  men,  and  ufeful  members  of  fociety. 

All  thefe  feveral  colonills  had  at  their  difpofal, 

!  for  the  clearing  and  tilling  of  their  lands,  the  moll 
I  profligate  fet  of  men  of  the  three  kingdoms,  who 
had  deferved  death  for  capital  crimes  ;  but  who, 
from  motives  of  humanity  and  good  policy,  were 
fuffered  to  live  and  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
I  Hate.  Thefe  malefactors,  wTho  were  tranfported 
for  a  term  of  years,  which  they  were  to  fpend  in 
flavery,  became indullrious,  and  acquired  manners, 

;  which  placed  them  once  more  in  the  way  of  for- 
I  tune.  There  were  fome  of  thole,  who,  when  re« 

!  llored  to  fociety  by  the  freedom  they  had  gained, 
became  planters,  heads  of  families,  and  the  owners 
of  the  bell  plantations ;  a  proof  how  much  it  is 
for  the  interefl  of  a  civilized  fociety  to  admit  thi€ 

|  lenity  in  the  penal  laws,  fo  conformable  to  htirnan 
nature,  which  is  frail,  but  capable  of  fenfibility, 
and  of  turning  from  evil  to  good. 

The  mother-country,  however,  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  its  own  domellic  diflenfions,  to  think 
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b  o^Q  ^  of  giving  laws  to  the  lflands  under  its  dominion* 

and  the  colonifts  were  not  fufficiently  enlightened 

. 

to  draw  up  fuch  a  fyftem  of  legislation  as  was  fit 
for  an  infant  fociety.  While  the  civil  war  was 
rectifying  the  government  in  England,  the  colo¬ 
nies,  juft  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  infancy,  formed 
their  own  conftitution  upon  the  model  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  In  each  of  fhefe  leparate  fettle- 
ments,  a  chief  reprefents  the  king ;  a  council  the 
peers;  and  the  deputies  of  the  feveral  diftridls, 
the  commons.  The  general  affembly  enadts  laws, 
regulates  taxes,  and  judges  of  the  adminiftration. 
The  executive  part  belongs  to  the  governor;  who 
alfo  occafionally  determines  upon  caufes  which 
have  not  been  tried  before,  but  in  conjundtion  with 
the  council,  and  by  the  majority  of  votes.  Though 
the  members  of  this  body  derive  their  rank  from 
him,  they  will  not  fuffer  him  to  bribe  their  votes, 
for  fear  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  reientment 
of  the  general  affembly,  which  has  the  foie  power 
of  removing  them. 

Great-Britain,  to  reconcile  her  own  interefts 
with  the  freedom  of  her  colonies,  took  care  that 
no  laws  fhould  be  enadted  there  which  were  in- 
confident  with  her  own.  The  governors  Ihe  fends 
thither  to  command  in  her  name,  fwear  before 
they  go,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  the  lead  infringe¬ 
ment  of  this  fundamental  maxim.  This  oath  mud 
prevent  the  commanders  from  betraying  the  mother- 
country  to  favour  the  iflands ;  which,  as  they  are  to 
pay  the  governor’s  falary,  might  otherwife  make 
his  compliance  the  meafure  of  their  liberality.  • 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  dependence  B  °  jy.  K 

checks  the  governor's  pride,  and  prevents  him  from  ' - w — * 

becoming  tyrannical.  The  commifiioners  for  the 
plantations  have  frequently  in  parliament  attacked 
a  prerogative  that  has  reflrained  their  authority. 
Regardlefs  of  the  inconveniences  that  might  at¬ 
tend  it,  the  parliament  has  always  adhered  to  this 
wife  regulation.  Juftly  dreading  that  ipirit  of  ra- 
pacioufnefs  which  induces  men  to  crofs  the  Teas, 
they  have  fubje&ed  the  placemen,  who  iliould  vio¬ 
late  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  to  the  fame  penalties 
as  are  inflidbed  in  England  on  thofe  who  trefpafs 
upon  national  liberty. 

These  precautions  were  not  thought  fufficient 
for  the  fafety  of  the  colonifts,  whom  the  nation 
cherifhes  and  protedls  as  her  children’s  children. 

Every  colony  has  one  or  more  deputies  in  the 
mother-country.  Their  fun&ions  are  important. 

They  are  defigned  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  power 
in  the  governors $  to  folicit  the  legiflative  body 
for  the  improvement  and  defence  ofthefettlements, 
whofe  rights  and  wants  they  reprefent;  and  to 
combine  the  particular  intereft  of  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

!  Thefe  agents  do  the  fame  thing  at  London  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people  do  in  parliament. 

They  plead  the  caufe  of  thofe  diftant  provinces. 
Unhappy  will  it  be  for  the  ftate,  if  ever  it  Should 
difregard  the  clamours  of  the  reprefentatives,  who¬ 
ever  they  are.  The  counties  in  England  would 
|  rife:  the  colonies  would  ihake  off  their  allegiance 
in  Americas  the  treafures  of  both  worlds  would 
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be  loft  to  an  ifland  which  nature  has  made  fove- 

I 

reign  of  the  fea. 

Under  what  milder  and  wifer  government 
could  Engliftimen  live ;  who  from  the  American 
iflands  are  attached  to  their  own  country  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  and  by  thofe  of  neceffity  ?  And,  in¬ 
deed,  the  colonifts  eftablilhed  upon  trhefe  foreign 
fhores  are  conftantly  looking  up  to  their  mother- 
country,  v/ho  is  ever  attentive  to  their  preferva- 
tion.  One  might  fay,  that,  as  the  eagle  who  never 
lofes  fight  of  the  neft  where  fhe  fofters  her  young, 
London  feems  to  look  down  upon  her  colonies,  and 
to  fee  them  grow  up  and  profper  under  her  tender 
care.  Her  numberlefs  veffels,  covering  an  extent 
of  two  thoufand  leagues  with  their  proud  fails,  form 
as  it  were  a  bridge  over  the  ocean,  and  carry  on 
an  uninterrupted  communication  between  both 
worlds.  With  good  laws,  which  maintain  what 
fhe  has  once  eftablilhed,  fhe  prelerves  her  poflef- 
fions  abroad  without  a  Handing  army,  which  is 
always  an  oppreflive  and  ruinous  burden.  Two 
very  fmall  corps  fixed  at  Antigua  and  Jamaica, 
are  fufficient  for  a  nation  that  can  at  any  time 
tranfport  troops  wherever  they  may  be  wanted. 

By  thele  beneficent  regulations,  dictated  by  hu¬ 
manity  and  found  policy,  the  Englilh  iflands  foon 
grew  happy,  though  not  rich.  Their  culture  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo. 
Some  of  the  enterprifing  colonifts  imported  fugar- 
canes  from  Brazil,  and  they  multiplied  prodigioufly, 
but  to  no  great  purpoie.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  managing  this  valuable  plant,  and  drew 
from  it  fuch  indifferent  futrar,  that  it  would  not 

fell 
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fell  in  Europe,,  or  fold  at  the  lowed  price.  A  feries 
of  voyages  to  Fernambucca  taught  them  how  to 
make  ufe  of  the  treafure  they  had  carried  off}  and 
the  Portuguefe,  who  till  then  had  engroffed  all 
the  fugar  trade,  found,  in  1650*  in  an  ally,  whofe 
indudry  they  thought  precarious,  a  rival  who  was 
one  day  to  fupplant  them. 

The  mother-country,  however,  had  but  a  very 
fmall  fhare  in  the  profperity  of  her  colonies.  They 
themfelves  fent  their  own  commodities  diredlly  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  thought  they 
would  be  difpofed  of  to  mod  advantage ;  and  in- 
'difcriminately  admitted  fhips  of  all  nations  into 
their  ports.  This  unlimited  freedom  mud  of 
courfe  throw  almod  all  their  trade  into  the  hands 
of  that  nation  which,  in  confequence  of  the  low  en¬ 
tered  their  money  bears,  the  largenefs  of  their 
dock,  the  number  of  their  fhips,  and  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  their  duties  of  import  and  export,  could 
afford  to  make  the  bed  terms,  to  buy  at  the 
deared,  and  fell  at  the  cheaped  rate.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple  were  the  Dutch.  They  united  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  fuperior  army ;  which,  being  ever  mader 
of  the  field,  is  free  in  all  its  operations.  They 
foon  feized  upon  the  profits  of  fo  many  produc¬ 
tions,  which  they  had  neither  planted  nor  gathered. 
Ten  of  their  fhips  were  feen  in  the  Britifh  iflands 
to  one  Englifh  veffel. 

The  nation  had  paid  little  attention  to  this  evil 
during  the  didurbances  of  the  civil  wars;  but  as 
foon  as  thefe  troubles  were  compofed,  and  the  date 
redored  to  tranquillity  by  the  very  violence  of  its 
commotions,  it  began  to  turn  its  views  towards  its 
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y  K  foreign  pofiefilons.  It  perceived  that  thofefubj efts, 
who  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  in  America,  would 
be  loft  to  the  ftate,  if  foreign  powers,  which  con- 
fumed  the  fruits  of  the  induftry  of  the  colonies, 
were  not  excluded.  The  difcufiion  of  this  point 
brought  on  the  famous  navigation  a<5t  in  1651, 
which  excluded  all  foreign  fhips  from  entering  the 
harbours  of  the  Englifh  iflands,  and  confequently 
obliged  their  produce  to  be  exported  diredtly  to  the 
countries  under  the  dominion  of  England.  The 
government,  though  aware  of  the  inconveniences 
of  fuch  an  exclufion,  was  not  alarmed  at  it,  but 
conlidered  the  empire  only  as  a  tree,  whofe  lap 
muft  be  turned  back  to  the  trunk,  when  it  flows 
too  freely  to  fome  of  the  branches. 

It  was,  however,  a  fortunate  circumftance  for 
England,  that  this  refraining  law  could  not  then 
be  enforced  in  its  utmoft  rigour.  A  kind  of  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  execution  of  it,  allowed  time  for  the 
colonies  to  increafe  their  fugar  plantations,  by  the 
ready  fale  they  found  for  their  fugars,  which 
enabled  them  infenfibly  to  raife  themfelves  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  Portuguefe*  Thefe  plantations 
made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
years,  that  in  1660,  when  it  was  judged  that  the 
law  might  lafely  be  put  in  execution  in  its  utmoft 
ftridtnefs,  the  Englifh  were  already  mailers  of  the 
fugar-trade  all  over  Europe  j  except  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which  had  continued  faithful  to  their 
competitors,,  on  account  of  the  act  of  re-exporta¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  navigation 
a£t.  It  is  true,  inofder  to  attain  this  fuperiority, 
they  had  been  obliged'  greatly  to  lower  the  price 
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of  the  commodity ;  but  their  plentiful  crops  made 
them  ample  amends  for  this  necefTary  facridce: 
If  other  nations  were  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs 
to  raife  plantations,  at  lead:  for  their  own  confump- 
tion,  the  Englifh  opened  .other  markets,  which 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  former.  The  only  mis¬ 
fortune  they  experienced  in  a  long  feries  of  years, 
the  feeing  many  of  their  cargoes  taken  by 
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French  privateers,  and  fold  at  a  low  price.  The 
planter  fuftained  by  this  a  double  inconvenience, 
that  of  lofing  part  of  his  Sugars,  and  being  obliged 
to  fell  the  remainder  below  its  value. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  tranfient  piracies, 
which  always  ceafed  in  time  of  peace,  the  plan-  parity 

J  •  .  »  o^the  Brt- 

tations  ftill  continued  to  increafe  in  the  Englifh  t.ih  ifland* 
iflands.  It  appears  from  entries  which  are  faid  to  dtcl,ned* 
beexaft,  that,  about  the  year  1680,  they  fent  an¬ 
nually  to  Europe  30,000  hogfheads  of  fugar,  each 
containing  twelve  hundred  weight.  Their  exports, 
from  1708  to  1718,  were  of  53,439  annually; 
from  1718  to  1727,  they  rofe  to  68,931,  and  the 
fix  following  years  to  93,889.  But  from  1733  to 
1737  they  fell  to  75,695  ;  and  the  following  years 
they  amounted  regularly  to  70,000  hogfheads. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  this  diminution, 
we  (hall  find  it  was  owing  to  France.  This  king¬ 
dom,  which,  from  its  Situation,  and  from  the. 
adtive  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  fhould  be  fore- 
mod  in  every  undertaking,  is  fo  retrained  by  de¬ 
nature  of  its  government,  that  it  is  the  laft  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  own  advantages  and 
interefls.  The  French  firft  procured  their  Sugars 
from  the  Englifh  j  from  whom  they  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived 
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B  xiv  K  ce*vec*  t^ie^r  informations.  They  made  fome  at 
firft  for  their  own  confumption,  and  began  export¬ 
ing  it  in  1716.  The  fuperiority  of  their  foil,  the 
advantage  of  frefh  lands,  the  frugality  of  their 
planters,  who  were  yet  poor,  all  confpired  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  fell  the  production  at  a  lower  price  than 
their  competitors.  This  advantage,  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  one  that  can  be  acquired  in  trade,  obtained 
them  the  preference  in  all  the  markets.  As  their 
produce  increafed,  that  of  their  rivals  was  rejected 
becaufe  it  was  dearer.  The  decay  was  fo  rapid, 
that  a  nation  which  had  fupplied  all  Europe  with 
fugars,  and  ftill  fold  19,202  hogfheads  to  foreigners 
in  1719,  fold  no  more  than  7,715  in  1733,  5,211 
in  1737,  and  none  at  all  in  1740. 

The  Englifh  illands  had  begun  to  complain  Ion 2; 
before  this  revolution  was  completed.  They  had 
applied  to  parliament  as  early  as  the  year  1731,  to 
engage  them  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  trade  that  was 
already  loft.  Their  petitions  were  at  firft  difre- 
garded.  Moft  people  were  of  opinion  that  the 
lands  in  the  colonies  were  exhaufted;  and  the  par¬ 
liament  itfeif  had  adopted  this  prejudice;  notcon- 
ftciering,  that  though  the  foil  was  not  altogether 
fo  luxuriant  as  frefti  grounds,  yet  it  ftill  retained 
that  degree  of  fertility  which  it  feldom  lofes  when 
conftantly  cultivated,  unlefs  it  is  materially  injured 
by  fome  accidental  calamity.  But  when  it  was 
made  evident,  from  eftimates  laid  before  the  houfe, 
that  the  iaft  crops  had  been  more  plentiful  than 
the  former,  the  parliament  began  to  attend  to  the 
method  of  reflating  this  foiirce  of  public  fortune. 

4  •  f  f*  *  ■  “ .  *4 
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*  The  political  ceconomy  of  commerce  confifts  in  B  00  k 
felling  cheaper  than  one’s  rivals.  This  the  Englilh  v. — v — j 
iflands  were  able  to  do,  before  the  mother-country, 
in  1667,  had  appropriated  to  herfelf  a  duty  of  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  all  fagars  brought  from 
Barbadoes,  which  foon  extended  to  thole  of  the 
other  fettlements.  The  great  plenty  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  however,  prevented  their  finking  imme¬ 
diately  under  this  oppreflion.'  But,  the  neceffities 
of  the  colonies  having  fince  compelled  them  to 
burden,  themfelves  with  frefh  taxes,  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  withftand  a  competition  which  grew 
every  day  more  formidable  3  ,and  they  evidently 
law  themfelves  fupplanted  in  all  parts.  Foffibly 
they  might  have  been  relcued  from  this  deplorable 
fituation,  by  fupprefTing  the  duty  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  by  facrificing  to  their  local  ad- 
miniftration  the  enormous  duties  their  commodities 
pay  on  their  entry  into  Great-Britain;  but  her  great 
expences,  and  her  heavy  national  deot,  would  not 
certainly  admit  of  this  generofity;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  thought  it  was  fufficiently  liberal  to  the  colo¬ 
nies,  when  it  allowed  them  the  liberty,  in  i739j 
fend  their  fugars  directly  to  all  the  ports  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  conceflion,  which  was  contrary  to  tne 
navigation  aft,  proved  ineffectual.  The  Fiench 
maintained  their  fuperiority  in  all  the  markets  3  and 
the  Englilh  colonies  were  reduced  to  fupply  fugars 
merely  for  the  confumption  of  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions,  which  did  not  exceed  12,000  hogiheads  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century 3  and  which,  in  I755J 
had  amounted  to  70,000. 
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B  °  °  K  England  was  beholden  for  this  produce  to  her 
v — v — •  ancient  pofleffiOns  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  ifland 
TlTl  of  Barbadoes,  which  is  fituated  to  windward  of  all 
lad^.Bar"  others,  appeared  to  have  never  been  inhabited, 
not  even  by  favages,  when  fome  Englifhmen  from 
St.  Chriftopher’s  went  and  fettled  there  in  1629. 
They  found  it  covered  with  fuch  large  and  hard 
trees,  that  it  required  uncommon  refolution  and 
patience  to  fell  them  and  root  t;hem  up.  The 
ground  was  foon  cleared  of  this  incumbrance,  or 
ftripped  of  this  ornament :  for  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  nature  does  not  decorate  her  own  work  better 
than  man,  who  alters  every  thing  for  himfd.f  alone. 
Some  patriots,  tired  of  feeing  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen  fpilt,  went  and  peopled  this  foreign 
land.  While  the  other  colonies  were  rather  ra¬ 
vaged  than  cultivated  by  thofe  vagabonds  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  native  country  by  poverty 
or  licentioufnefs,  Barbadoes  daily  received  new  in¬ 
habitants;  who  brought  along  with, them  not  only 
their  ftock  of  money,  but  a  turn  for  labour, 
courage,  activity,  and  ambition;  thofe  vices  and 
virtues  which  are  the  effects  of  civil  wars. 

By  thefe  means,  an  ifiand,  which  is  no  more 
than  eight  leagues  long  and  fopr  broad,  attained 
to. a  population  of  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls;  and 
a  trade  that  employed  four  hundred  fnips  of  150 
tons  burthen  each.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  its  pro- 
fperity  in  1676,  the  period  of  its  utmoft  greatnefs. 
Never  had  the  earth  beheld  fuch  a  number  of  plan¬ 
ters  collected  in  fo  fmall  a  compals,  or  fo  many 
rich  productions  railed  in  fo  fhort  a  time.  The 
labours,  directed  by  Europeans,  were  performed 
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by  (laves  pur  chafed  in  Africa,  or  even  raifed  in  B  xiv.K 

America.  This  unwarrantable  method  of  procur-  4 - <r— ' 

ing  them  was  but  a  ruinous  kind  of  prop  for  a  new1 
edifice,  and  very  nearly  occafioned  the  fubverfion 
of  it. 

>  Some  Englifhmen,  who  had  landed  on  the  coafls 
of  the  continent  to  get  Haves,  were  difcovered  by 
the  Caribs,  who  were  the  object  of  their  fearch. 

Thefe  favages  fell  upon  them,  and  put  them  all  to 
death  or  to  flight.  A  young  man,  who  had  been 
long  puriued,  ran  into  a  wood;  where  an  Indian 
woman  meeting  him  faved  his  life,  concealed  and 
fed  him,  and  fome  time  after  conducted  him  to  the 
fea-ftde.  His  companions  were  laying  at  anchor 
there,  waiting  for  the  men  they  miffed,  and  fent 
the  boat  to  fetch  him.  His  deliverer  infilled  on 
following  him  on  board  the  (hip.  They  were  no 
fooner  landed  at  Barbadoes,  but  the  monfler  fold 
her  who  had  faved  his  life,  and  had  bellowed  her 
heart  as  well  as  her  perfon  upon  him.  To  vindi¬ 
cate  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  nation,  one  of  her 
poets  has  recorded  this  fhocking  inflance  of  avarice 
and  perfidy,  to  be  abhorred  by  poflerity.-It  has 
been  told  in  feveral  languages,  and  held  out  to 
the  deteflation  of  all  foreign  nations. 

The  Indians,  who  dared  to  undertake  to  re¬ 
venge  themlelves,  imparted  their  refentment  to  the 
negroes,  who  had  flronger  motives,  if  poffible, 
for  hating  the  Englifh.  The  flaves  unanimoufly 
vowed  the  death  of  their  tyrants.  This  confpiracy 
was  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrefy,  that,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  it  was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution, 

I  the  colony  had  not  the  lead  fufpicion  of  it.  But, 

as 
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as  if  generofity  was  always  to  be  the  virtue  of  the 
wretched,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  plot  informed 
his  mafter  of  it.  Letters  were  immediately  dif- 
.  patched  to  all  the  plantations,  and  came  in  time  to 
prevent  the  impending  deftruftion.  The  following 
night  the  Haves  were  feized  in  their  huts;  the 
fnoft  guilty  were  executed  at  break  of  day;  and 
this  a 61  of  feverity  reduced  the  reft  to  obedience. 

They  have  never  revolted  Hnce,  and  yet  the 
exportations  do  not  amount  to  one  half  of  what 
they  formerly  were.  This  revolution  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  extravagance  of  the  inhabitants ; 
by  contagious  diftempers;  by  hurricanes;  by  the 
emigration  of  many  who  are  gone  over  to  other 
iHands,  or  to  the  continent  of  North- America; 
by  the  wafte  of  the  land,  and  the  neceflity  of  ma¬ 
nuring  it;  and,  laftly,  by  the  competition  of  a 
rival  nation,  which  has  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  a  better  foil. 

At  this  prefent  time  there  are  at  Barbadoes  no 
more  than  30,000  Haves,  who  are  employed  in 
manuring  the  ground  with  varech,  a  fea-weed 
which  the  tide  throws  on  fhore.  It  is  in  this  varech 
that  the  fugar-canes  are  planted.  The  earth  has 
little  more  to  do  with  the  growing  of  them,  than 
the  tubs  in  which  orange-trees  are  planted  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  whole  produce  of  this  laborious  pro- 
cefs  is  no  more  than  1 5,000  hogfheads  of  raw  fu- 
gar.  They  are  conveyed  to  England,  where  they 
are  fold  for  about  6,750,000  livres*.  The  fpirits, 
which  may  amount  to  800,000  livres  f,  are  all 
fent  to  North- America. 

*295,3121.  2s.  f  35,0001. 
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ing  to  the  EngliiTi  in  the  windward  idands.  Al- 
moft  all  the  fhips  laden  with  (laves,  that  come  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  land  there.  If  they  cannot 
fell  their  negroes  at  a  good  price,  they  go  to  fome 
other  place;  but  it  feldom  happens  that  they  do 
not  difpofe  of  them  at  Barbadoes.  The  ufual 
price  of  (laves  is  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  iivres*, 
according  to  the  nation  or  tribe  they  belong  to.  In 
this  bargain  no  diftindtion  is  ever  made  of  age  or 
fex;  but  the  whole  cargo  together  fells  at  fo  much 
a  head.  The  payments  are  made  in  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  upon  London  at  ninety  days  fight. 

These  negroes,  which  the  merchants  have  bought 
by  wholefale,  they  retail  on  this  very  idand,  or  in 
fome  other  of  the  Englifh  idands.  The  refufe  is 
fmuggled  into  the  Spanifh  or  French  idands.  By 
this  traffic  live  or  fix  millions  of  livresf  were  for¬ 
merly  circulated  in  Barbadoes ;  the  fpecie  that  is 
dill  to  be  found  there,  but  in  fmaller  quantities, 
is  all  foreign;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  commodity, 
and  is  only  valued  by  the  weight.  The  flipping 
properly  belonging  to  this  fettlement,  confifts  of  a 
fufficient  number  of  veffels  for -their  feveral  cor- 
refpondences,  and  about  forty  doops  employed  in 
the  fifhery  of  the  fying-ffh.  Nature  and  art  have 
confpired  to  fortify  this  idand.  Two  thirds  of  its 
circumference  are  rendered  inacceffible  by  dange¬ 
rous  rocks;  and  on  the  fide  that  is  open,  lines  have 
been  drawn,  which  are  defended  at  proper  diftances 
by  forts,  provided  with  a  formidable  artillery.  So 
that  Barbadoes  is  dill  in  a  condition  to  command 

*  About  37k  on  an  average,  f  About  240:500 1,  on  an  average. 
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refpect  in  time  of  war,  and  to  claim  the  attention 
of  its  neighbours  in  time  of  peace.  It  affords  z 
folid  foundation  for  the  richeft  of  all  cultures,  a 
convenient  mart  for  the  Have  trade,  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  revenue,  of  population,  of  commerce, 
and  of  forces,  than  could  reafonably  be  expected 
from  an  ifland  of  fuch  inconfiderable  extent,  efpe-* 
dally  when  compared  to  other  neighbouring 
illands.  Antigua,  which  is  almoft  as  large,  neither 
enjoys  the  fame  advantages,  nor  is  of  the  fame 
importance. 

This  ifland,  which  is  but  twenty  miles  long* 
but  of  confiderable  breadth,  was  found  totally  un¬ 
inhabited  by  thofe  few  Frenchmen  who  fled  thi¬ 
ther  in  1629,  upon  being  driven  from  St,  Chrifto- 
pher’s  by  the  Spaniards.  The  want  of  fprings, 
which  doubtiefs  was  the  reafon  why  no  favages  had 
fettled  there,  induced  thefe  fugitives  to  return  as  j 
foon  as  they  could  regain  their  former  habitations.  • 
Some  Englifhmen,  more  enterprifing  than  either 
the  French  or  the  Caribs,  flattered  themfelves  that 


they  lhould  overcome  this  great  obftacle,  by  col¬ 
lecting  the  rain-water  in  cifterns ;  and  they  there¬ 
fore  fettled  there.  The  year  in  which  this  fettle- 
rnent  was  begun  is  not  exactly  known;  but  it 
appears,  that  in  January  1640  there  were  about 
thirty  families  on  the  ifland. 

The  number  was  not  much  increafed,  when 
king  Charles  II.  granted  the  property  of  this  ifland*  ' 
to  lord  Willoughby,  as  his  father  had  given  that 
c>f  Barbadoes  to  the  earl  of  Carlifle.  His  lordfhip 
fent  over  a  pretty  confiderable  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  his  own  expence  in  1666.  It  is  probable 

3  they 
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by  would  never  have  enriched  themfelves  by  the 
ylture-  %f  tobacco*  indigo,  and  ginger,  the  only 
ommodities  they  dealt  in,  had  not  colonel  Cod¬ 
ington  introduced  into  the  ifland*  Much  was  then 
adored  to  the  dominion  of  the  date*  a  fource  of 
'ealth,  in  the  year  1680,  by  the  culture  of  fugkr. 
his  being  at  fird  black*  harfh,  and  coarfe,  Was  re- 
idled  in  England,  and  could  only  be  difpofed  of 
i-Holland,  and  in  the  Hans  towns;  where  it  fold 
:  a  much  lower  price  than  that  of  the  other  co- 
>nies.  By  the  moil  affiduous  labour,  art  got  the 
etter  of  nature,  and  brought  this  fugar  to  as  great 
perfection,  and  to  fell  for  as  high  a  price,  as  any 
-her*  -The  ifland  yields  8000  hogfheads,  the  only 
'□it  of  the  labours  of -.fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand 
lacks. 

1  *  *  .  ,  1 

The  abufeof  authority*  fo  common  in  mod  na- 
ons,  but  fo  rare  among  the  Engliih,  was  feverely 
It  at  Antigua,  and  did  not  go  unpunifhed.  The 
pvernor*  colonel  Park,  in  defiance  of  the  laws, 
id  regardlefs  of  morals  or  decorum,  indulged 
mfelf  in  the  mod  unbounded  adls  of  licentiouf- 
Ts.  The  members  of  the  council,  tinable  to  put 
flop  to  excedes  which  they  abhorred,  fummoned 
e  colonifts  in  1710  to  protedl  their  reprefenta- 
ves*  to  defend  the  fortunes  of  the  public*  and  to 
lit  an  end  to  fo  many  calamities.  Upon  this  they 
^mediately  took  up  arms*  The  tyrant  was  at- 
eked  in  his  own  houfe,  and  maiTacred.  His 
?dy  was  then  thrown  naked  into  the  dreet, 
id  mutilated  by  thofe  whofe  bed  he  had  dilho- 
lured.  The  mother-country,  more  moved  by  the 
tred  rights  of  nature  than  jealous  of  her  own  au- 
Yol*  IY.  Y  thorny. 
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thority,  overlooked  an  a£t  which  her  vigilance 
ought  to  have  prevented,  but  which  die  was  too 
equitable  to  revenge.  It  is  only  the  part  of  ty¬ 
ranny  to  excite  a  rebellion,  and  then  to  quench  it 
In  the  blood  of  the  oppreffed.  Machiavelifm, 
which  teaches  princes  the  art  of  being  feared  and 
detefted,  direCts  them  to  ftifle  the  victims  whofe 
cries  grow  Importunate.  Humanity  prefcribes  to 
kings,  juft  ice  in  legiflation,  mildnefs  in  govern¬ 
ment,  lenity  to  prevent  infurreCtions,  and  mercy 
to  pardon  them.  Religion  enjoins  obedience  to 
the  people;  but  God,  above  all  things,  requires 
equity  in  princes.  If  they  violate  it,  innumerable 
wit ne fifes  will  rife  up  againft  a  fingle  man  at  the 
final  judgment.  The  American  Hands  have  feme- 
times  avenged  the  authority  of  kings  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  upon  iniquitous  governors,  who,  by 
a  double  treachery,  proftituted  the  king’s  name 
to  opprefs  a  nation.  Antigua  will  be  celebrated 
In  hiftory  for  this  terrible  example  of  juftice.  This 
Hand  is,  however,  too  confined;  but  that  of 
Montferrat  is  ftill  lefs  confiderable. 

The  Spaniards  difeovered  this  Hand  in  1493. 
They  did  not  fettle  there,  but  gave  it  the  name  of 
a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  which  it  refembles  in 

\  .  .  '  -y  •  ■  im 

lhape.  It  is  almoft  round,  and  about  nine  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  ground  is  very  uneven, 
full  of  barren  hills,  and  vallies  fertilized  by  the 
waters.  The  Englifh,  who  landed  there  in  1632, 
were  not  fatisfied  with  difturbing  the  peace  of  the 
many  favages  who  dwelt  there,  but  drove  them  all 
away.  This  cruelty  was  not  productive  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  expected  from  it.  The  progrefs  of  the 

colony 
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:olony  was  but  flow.,  and  it  acquired  no  kind  of  ^  o  k. 
mportance  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  ^ — 1 

At  this  period  a  fpirit  of  univerfal  exertion 
lifplayed  itfelf;  which*  hoy/ever,  could  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  any  particular  caufe.  The  lefs 
important  cultures,  which  fcarce  afforded  afeanty 
trovifion  of  common  neceffaries,  were  all  changed 
or  fugar  plantations.  Five  thoufand  hogfheads 
re  now  annually  made  by  tefj  thoufand  flaves  ; 
hough  feveral  misfortunes,  occafioned  either  by 
var  or  by  the  elements,  have,  from  time  to  time* 
lifappointed  the  induftry  of  the  planters.  The 
joading  and  unloading  of  fhips  is  difficult  in  an 
land  which  has  not  one  good  road.  They  would 
ven  be  in  danger  upon  the  coafts,  if  the  mailers 
id  not  take  care,  when  they  fee  a  ftorm  approach¬ 
ing,  to  put  out  to  fea,  or  to  take  ihelter  in  fome 
.eighbouring  harbour.  Nevis  is  expofed  to  the 
ame  inconvenience. 

The  moil  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  settlement 
tnglifh  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1628.  It  is  pro-  fhtheS05' 
edy  but  a  very  high  mountain,  of  an  eafy  afcent,  *«• 
nd  crowned  with  tall  trees.  The  plantations  lie 
111  round;  and,  beginning  at  the  fea-fide,  are 
ontinued  almoil  to  the  top  of  the  mountain;  but 
he  higher  they  iland  the  lefs  fertile  they  are,  be- 
laufe  the  foil  grows  more  ilony.  This  ifland  is 
Watered  by  many  ftreams,  which  would  be  fo  many 
purees  of  plenty,  if  they  did  not  in  flormy  wea- 
her  fwell  into  torrents,  wafh  away  the  lands,  and 
eflroy  the  treafures  they  have  produced? 

The  colony  of  Nevis  is  a  model  of  virtue,  or- 
ier,  and  piety.  Thefe  exemplary  manners  have 
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been  owing  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  firft  gover¬ 
nor.  This  incomparable  man  infpired  all  the  in¬ 
habitants,  by  his  own  example,  with  a  love  of 
labour,  d  reafonable  oeconomy,  and  innocent  re¬ 
creations.  All  the  plantations,  efpecially  thofe  of 
fugar,  were  fuccefsfully  encouraged.  The  perfon 
who  commanded,  and  thofe  who  obeyed,  were  all 
adtuated  by  the  fame  principle  of  the  ftridteft 
equity.  Never  was  there  an  inftance  of  greater 
harmony,  peace,  and  fecurity.  So  rapid  was  the 
progrefs  of  this  lingular  fettlement,  that,  if  we 
may  credit  all  the  accounts  of  thofe  times,  it  foon 
contained  1 0,000  white  people  and  20,000  blacks. 
Admitting  even  that  fuch  a  population  within  the 
compafs  of  fix  leagues  fhould  be  exaggerated,  (till 
it  will  ihew  the  amazing  but  infallible  effedl  of 
virtue,  in  promoting  the  profperity  of  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  fociety. 

But,  even  virtue  itfelf  will  not  fecure  either 
individuals  or  focieties  from  the  calamities  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  from  the  injuries  of  fortune.  In  1689  a 
dreadful  mortality  fwept  away  half  this  happy  co¬ 
lony.  It  was  ravaged  in  170 6  by  a  French  fqua- 
dron,  which  carried  off  three  or  four  thoufand 
Haves.  The  next  year,  the  ruin  of  this  ifland  was 
completed  by  the  moft  violent  hurricane  ever  re¬ 
corded.  Since  this  feries  of  difafters,  it  has  re¬ 
covered  a  little  s  and  at  this  day  contains  8000 
blacks,  and  produces  4000  hogfheads  of  fugar. 
Perhaps,  thofe  who  repine  mold  at  the  deflru&ion 
of  the  Americans,  and  the  flavery  of  the  Africans, 
would  receive  fame  confolation  if  t}le  Europeans 
were  every  where  as  humane  as  the  Englilh  have 
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been  in  this  ifland  of  Nevis,  and  if  all /the  iflands  xiv, 
in  America  were  as  well  cultivated  in  proportion;  ^  v 
but  nature  and  fociety  afford  few  inffances  of  fuch 
miraculous  profperity. 

England  draws  no  productions  from  Barbuda, 

Anguilla,  or  the  Virgin  iflands.  Four  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants,  half  freemen,  and  half  flaves.,  fcattered 
about  thefe  miferablefettlements,  breed fome  cattle, 
and  cultivate  fome  few  provifions,  which  they  fell 
in  the  neighbouring  colonies.  Their  poverty  does 
not  prevent  them  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a 
free  and  feparate  government;  yet  the  chief  of 
thefe  iflands,  as  alio  of  Antigua,  Montferrat,  and 
Nevis,  is  only  the  deputy  of  a  governor-general, 
who  refides  at  St.  Chriftopher’s. 

Saint  Christopher’s  was  the  nurfery  of  all  settlement 
!  the  Englifh  and  French  colonies  in  America.  Both 
nations  arrived  there  on  the  fame  day  in  1625.  ^°- 
They  ihared  the  ifland  between  them;  figned  a 
perpetual  neutrality,  and  entered  into  a  mutual 
engagement  to  aflift  each  other  againft  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy  the  Spaniard,  who  for  a  century  pafl: 
had  invaded  or  difturbed  the  two  hemifpheres.  But 
jealoufy  foon  divided  thofe  whom  intereft  had 
united.  The  French  grew  envious  of  the  profpe- 
rous  labours  of  the  Englifh;  who,  on  their  fide, 

|  could  not  patiently  bear  that  an  idle  neighbour, 
whofe  only  employment  was  hunting  and  gallantry, 
fnould  be  trying  to.  rob  them  of  their  wives.  This 
reciprocal  uneafinefs  foon  created  quarrels,  wai, 
and  devaftations,  though  neither  of  the  •parties 
aimed  at  conqueff.  Thefe  were  only  domeftic  ani- 

mofities,  in  which  government  took  no  part.  Con- 

Y  ^  cerns 
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B  xiv  K  cerns  greater  importance  having  kindled  a  war 
' — v — J  between  the  two  mother-countries  in  1666,  St. 

Chriftopher’s  became  a  fcene  of  carnage  for  half  a 
century.  The  weaker  party  having  been  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  colony,  foon  entered  it  again  with 
a  reinforcement,  both  to  revenge  their  defeat  and 
to  repair  their  Ioffes.  This  long  conteft,  in  which 
both  parties  alternately  had  the  advantage,  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  total  expulfion  of  the  French  in 
1702;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  cut  off  all  their 
hopes  of  ever  returning  thither. 

This  was  no  great  lacrifice,  at  that  time,  for  a 
people  who  had  never  exerted  themfelves  other- 
wife  in  that  colony  than  in  hunting  and  carrying 
on  war.  Their  population  amounted  but  to  667 
white  people,  of  all  ages  and  both  fexes*  29  free 
blacks,  and  659  flaves.  All  their  herds  confifted 
only  of  265  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  157  horfes. 
They  cultivated  nothing  but  a  little  cotton  and  in¬ 
digo,  and  had  but  one  fingle  fugar  plantation. 

Though  the  Englifh  had  for  a  long  time  made 
a  greater  advantage  of  this  ifland,  yet  they  did  not 
immediately  reap  all  the  benefit  they  might  have 
done  from  having  the  foie  poffeffion  of  it. 

This  conqueft  was  for  a  long  time  a  prey  to  ra¬ 
pacious  governors,  who  fold  the  lands  for  their  own 
profit,  or  gave  them  away  to  their  creatures*  though 
they  could  warrant  the  duration  of  the  fale,  or 
grant,  only  during  the  term  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  parliament  of  England  at  length  re¬ 


medied  this  evil,  by  ordering,  that  all  lands  fhould 
be  put  up  to  audtion,  and  the  purchafe-money 
paid  into  the  public  coffers,  After  this  prudent 
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regulation,  the  new  plantations  were  as  well  culti-  B  £n?  K 

o  9 

vated  as  the  old  ones.  - - v — 1 

The  whole  of  the  idand  may  be  about  feventy 
miles  in  circumference.  The  center  is  full  of  high 
and  barren  mountains.  Agreeable,  neat,  and  com¬ 
modious  habitations,  adorned  with  avenues,  foun¬ 
tains,  and  groves,  are  difperfed  over  the  plains. 

The  tade  for  rural  life,  which  the  Englifh  have  re¬ 
tained  more  than  any  other  civilized  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  prevails  in  the  higheft  degree  at  St.  Chrido- 
pher^.  They  never  had  the  lead  occafion  to  form 
themfelves  into  fmall  focieties  in  order  to  pafs  away 
the  time;  and  if  the  French  had  not  left  there  a 
fmall  town,  where  their  manners  are  preferved, 
they  would  dill  be  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of 
focial  life,  which  is  productive  of  more  alterca- 
!  tions  than  pleafures;  which  is  kept  up  by  gallan¬ 
try,  and  terminates  in  debauchery;  which  begins 
!  with  convivial  joys,  and  ends  in  the  quarrels  of 
gaming.  Indead  of  this  image  of  union,  which  is 
in  fad  only  a  beginning  of  difcord,  the  Englifli 
planters  live  by  themfelves,  but  live  happy;  their 
foul  and  countenance  as  lerene  as  the  clear  Iky, 
under  which  they  breathe  a  pure  and  wholefome 
|  air  in  the  midd  of  their  plantations,  and  furround- 
ed  with  their  Haves,  whom  they  certainly  govern 
!  with  paternal  tendernefs,  fince  they  infpire  them 
with  generous,  and  lometunes,  heroic  fentlments. 

St.  Chridopher’s  has  afforded  fuch  a  fignal  indance 
of  love  and  frienddiip  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
fable  or  hidory. 

Two  negroes,  both  young,  handfome,  robud, 

courageous,  and  born  with  a  foul  of  an  uncommon 

Y  4  cad 
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cafi:3  had  been  fond  of  each  other  from  their  ini 
fancy.  Partners  in  the  fame  labours,  they  were 
united  by  their  bufferings;  which,  in  feeling  minds, 
form  a  dronger  attachment  than  .pleafures.  If 
they  were  not  happy,  they  comforted  each  other 
at  leaf!  in  their  mifery.  Love,  which  generally  ob¬ 
literates  the  remembrance  of  all  misfortunes,  ferved 
only  to  make  theirs  complete.  A  negro  girl,  who 
■was  likewife  a  Have,  and  whofe  eyes  fparkled,  nq 
doubt,  with  greater  vivacity  and  fire  from  the 
contrail  of  her  dark  complexion,  excited  an  equal 
flame  in  the  hearts  of  thefe  two  friends.  The  girl, 
.who  was  more  capable  of  infpiring  than  of  feeling 
a  ftrong  paffion,  would  readily  have  accepted  either; 
but  neither  of  them  would  deprive  his  friend  of 
her,  or  yield  her  up  to  him.  Time  ferved  only  to 
in  ere  ale  the  torments  they  buffered,  without  effedL 
mg  their  friendfhip  or  their  love.  Oftentimes  did 
tears  of  anguidi  dream  from  their  eyes,  in  the  midd 
of  the  demondrations  of  friendfhip  they  gaye  each 
other,  at  the  fight  of  the  too-beloved  objecd  that 
threw  them  into  defpair.  They  fometimes  fwore 
that  they  would  love  her  no  more,  and  that  they 
would  rather  part  with  life  than  forfeit  their  friend- 
drip.  The  whole  plantation  was  moved  at  the 
light  of  thefe  conflicts.  The  love  of  the  two  friends 
for  the  beautiful  negro  girl  was  the  topic  of  every 
conversion. 

One  day  they  followed  her  into  a  wood;  there, 
eacn  embraced  her,  clalped  her  a  thoufand  times 
to  his  heart,  fwore  all  the  oaths  of  attachment,  and 
called  her  every  tender  name  that  love  could  in- 
fpire;  when,  fuddenly,  without  fpeaking  or  look¬ 
ing 
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ing  at  each  other,  they  both  - plunged  a  dagger  »  o  o  k. 

into  her  bread.  She  expired,  and  they  mingled  ■ - 

their  tears  and  groans  with  her  laft  breath.  They 
roared  aloud,  and  made  the  wood  refound  with 
their  violent  outcries,  A  Have  came  running  to 
their  affiftance,  and  faw  them  at  a  diftance,  (tiding 
the  victim  of  their  extraordinary  pafiion  with  their 
ki(Tes.  He  called  out  to  fome  others,  who  foon 
came  up,  and  found  thefe  two  friends  embracing 
each  other  upon  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl, 
and  bathed  in  her  blood ;  while  they  themfelves 
were  expiring  in  the  dreams  that  flowed  nom  tneir 
own  wounds. 

These  lovers  and  thefe  friends  belonged  to  a 
body  of  25,000  negroes,  deftined  to  furnifh  Eu¬ 
rope  with  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
fugar.  Is  it  then  in  the  midft  of  fuch  fevere  la¬ 
bours,  and  in  fo  degrading  a  ftation,  that  we  fee 
fuch  actions  as  muft  aftoniih  the  whole  world  ?  If 
there  can  be  a  man  who  is  not  (truck  with  horror 
and  companion  at  the  greatnefs  of  this  ferocious 
love,  nature  muft  have  formed  him,  not  for  the 
flavery  of  the  negroes,  but  for  the  tyranny  of  their 
matters.  Such  a  man  muft  have  lived  without 
commiferating  others,  andwilldiewithoutcomfort; 
he  muft  never  have  fhed  a  tear,  and  none  will  ever 
be  (hed  for  him.  But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  St. 

Chriftopher’s  and  pafs  on  to  Jamaica. 

This  ifland,  which  lies  to  leeward  of  the  other  The  Eng- 
Englifli  i (lands,  and  which  geographers  have  ranked  the  Spani- 
,  among  the  greater  Antilles,  is  nearly  of  an  oval 
figure,  the  greater  diameter  being  170  miles, 

and  the  lefs  70  at  molt.  It  is  interfered  withfe-  time. 

veral 
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B  xiv  K  vera*  r*dges  of  high,  craggy  mountains,  where 
* — y-L- >  dreadful  rocks  are  heaped  one  upon  another.  Their 
barrennefs  does  not  prevent  their  being  covered  all 
over  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  trees  of  different 
kinds,  that  ftrike  their  roots  through  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  attradf  the  moiffure  that  is  depo- 
fited  there  by  ftorms  and  frequent;  fogs.  This  per¬ 
petual  verdure,  kept  up  and  embellifhed  by  a 
multitude  of  plentiful  cafcades,  makes  a  conftant 
ipring  all  the  year  round,  and  exhibits  the  moft 
enchanting  prolpedt  in  nature.  But  thefe  waters, 
which  fall  from  the  barren  fummits,  and  fertilize 
the  plains  below,  are  brackifh  and  unwholefome. 
This  defed  is  happily  cornpenfated  by  the  falubrity 
of  the  air,  which  is  the  pureft  of  any  between  the 
tropics  in  either  hemifphere. 

Columbus  difcovered  this  ifland  in  1494,  but 
made  no  fettlement  there.  Eight  years  after,  he 
was  thrown  upon  it  by  a  fform.  Having  loft  his 
Ihips,  and  being  unable  to  get  away,  he  implored 
the  humanity  of  the  favages,  who  gave  him  all  the 
affiftance  that  natural  pity  fuggefts.  But  thefe 
people,  who  cultivated  no  more  land  than  what 
was  juft  fufficient  to  fupply  their  own  wants,  foon 
grew  tired  of  fupporting  ftrangers,  to  the  manifeft 
rifque  of  ftarving  themfelves,  and  infenfibly  with¬ 
drew  from  their  neighbourhood.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  already  indifpofed  the  Indians againft  them 
by  repeated  acts  of  violence,  grew  outrageous,  and 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  take  up  arms  againft  a  chief 
whom  they  accufed  of  too  much  feverity,  becaufe 
he  di  {approved  of  their  ferocity.  Columbus,  forced 
to  yield  to  their  threats,  in  order  to  difengage 

himfelf 
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himfelf  from  fo  defperate  a  filiation,  availed  him-  »  °  o  K 
felf  of  one  of  thofe  natural  phenomena,  in  which 
a  man  of  genius  may  fometimes  find  a  refource, 
which  he  may  be  excuied  ror  having  recourfe  to  in 

a  cafe  of  urgent  neceflity. 

From  the  little  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in 
aftronomy,  he  knew  there  would  foon  be  an  eciipfe 
of  the  moon.  He  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  fummoned  ail  the  Caciques  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  come  and  hear  fomething  that 
nearly  concerned  them*  and  was  effential  to  then 
prefervation.  He  then  ftood  up  in  the  midft  of 
them,  and  having  upbraided  them  with  their  bar¬ 
barity,  in  leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  perifh 
for  want,  he  addrefied  them  in  thefe  words,  which 
he  pronounced  with  emphafis  as  if  he  were  infpired . 

<To  punifh  you  for  this ,  the  God  whom  1  worjhip  is 
going  to  ftrike  you  with  his  moft  terrible  judgments. 

< phis  very  evening  you  will  fee  the  moon  turn  red ,  then 
grow  dark  and  withhold  her  light  from  you.  tfhis 
will  he  only  a  prelude  to  your  calamities ,  if  you  ohfti- 
nately  perfift  in  refufing  to  give  us  food. 

The  admiral  had  fcafte  done  fpeaking,  when 
his  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  The  lavages  were 
terrified  beyond  meafure;  they  thought  they  were 
all  loft;  they  begged  for  mercy,  and  promifed  to 
do  any  thing  they  fhould  defire.  They  were  then 
told,  that  heaven,  moved  with  their  repentance, 
was  appeafed,  and  that  nature  was  going  to  refurne 
her  wonted  courfe.  From  that  moment,  provi- 
fions  were  fent  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  Columbus 
was  never  in  want  of  any  during  tne  time  he  re¬ 
mained  there. 
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.  It  was  Don  Diego,  the  fon  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  who  fixed  the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica.  In  1 509, 
hefent  thither  feventy  robbers  from  St.  Domingo, 
under  the  command  of  JohndfEfquimel ;  and  others, 
foon  followed.  It  feemed  as  if  they  all  went  over 
to  this  delightful  and  peaceable  LOand,  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  fpill  human  blood,  Thofe  barba¬ 
rians  never  ibeathed  their  fword  while  there  was 
one  inhabitant  left  to  preferve  the  memory  of  a 
numerous,  good-natured,  plain  and  hofpitable  peo¬ 
ple,  It  was  happy  for  the  earth,  that  theie  mur¬ 
derers  were  not  to  fupply  their  place.  They  had 
no  inclination  to  multiply  in  an  iOand  where  no 
gold  was  to  be  found.  Their  cruelty  did  not  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  their  avarice;  and  the  earth,  which 
they  had  drenched  with  blood,  feemed  to  refufe 
her  aOiftance  to  fecond  the  barbarous  efforts  thev^ 
had  made  to  fix  there.  Every  fettlement  raifed 
upon  the  afhes  of  the  natives  grew  unfuccefsful, 
when  labour  and  defpair  had  completed  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  a  few  favages  who  had  efcaped  the 
fury  of  the  firft  conquefts.  That  of  St.  Jago  de 
la  Vega  was  the  only  5ne  that  fupported  itfelf. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  town,  plunged  in  idlenefs, 
the  ufual  confequence  of  tyranny  after  devaftation, 
were  content  with  living  upon  the  produce  of  fome 
few  plantations,  and  the  overplus  they  fold  to  the 
fhips  that  paffed  by  their  coafts.  The  whole  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  colony,  centered  in  the  little  fpot 
that  fed  this  race  of  deftroyers,  confided  of  1 500 
Oaves,  commanded  by  as  many  tyrants,  when  the 
Englifh  came  and  attacked  the  town,  took  it,  arid 
fettled  there  in  1655. 

The 
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The  Englifh  brought  the  fatal  fources  of  dif-  B  ^  K 
cord  along  with  them.  At  firft  the  New  colony  v— v — ' 
was  only  inhabited  by  three  thoufand  of  that  fa¬ 
natical  militia,  which  had  fought  and  conquered 
under  the  ftandards  of  the  republican  party.  Thefe 
were  foon  followed  by  a  multitude  of  royalifts,  who 
were  in  hopes  of  finding  reit  and  peace  in  America, 
or  comfort  after  their  defeat.  The  divifions  which 
had  prevailed  for  fo  long  a  time  and  with  fo  much 
violence  between  the  two  parties  in  Europe,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  beyond  the  feas.  One  party.infolently 
triumphed  in  the  protection  of  Cromwell,  whom 
they  had  exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  throne:  the 
other  trufted  to  the  governor  of  the  illand,  who 
was  himfelf  a  royalift  in  fecret,  though  forced  to 
bend  under  the  authority  that  appointed'him.  This 
was  fufficient  tb‘  have  renewed  in  America  the 
feenes  of  horror  and  bloodfhed  which  had  fo  often 
been  a&ed  in  England,  had  not  Pen  and  Venables, 
the  conquerors  of  Jamaica,  given  the  command  of 
the  ifland  to  the  mod:  prudent  man  among  them, 
who  happened  to  be  the  pldeft  officer.  His  name 
was  Dudley,  and  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Stuarts. 

Twice  did  Cromwell  appoint  fome  of  his  own 
v  party  in  his  (lead,  and  Dudley  was  as  often  re- 
ftored  to  his  office  by  the  death  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents. 

The  confpiracies  that  were  forming  againft  him 
were  difeovered  and  fruftrated.  He  never  fuffered 
the  fmalleft  breach  of  difeipline  to  go  unpunilhed; 
and  always  kept  the  balance  even  between  the 
fa6lion  his  heart  detefted,  and  the  party  he  w^as  at¬ 
tached  to.  He  excited  induftryi  and  encouraged 
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it  by  his  attention,  his  advice,  and  his  example. 
His  authority  was  enforced  by  his  difinterefted  be¬ 
haviour.  He  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  a  falary,  being  content  to  live  upon  the 
produce  of  his  own  plantations.  In  private  life, 
he  was  plain  and  familiar;  in  office,  an  intrepid 
warrior,  a  fteady  and  ftridt  commander,  and  a 
wife  politician.  His  manner  of  governing  was  alto¬ 
gether  military,  becaufehe  was  obliged  to  reftrain 
or  to  regulate  an  infant  colony,  wholly  compofed 
of  foldiers;  and  to  prevent  and  repulfe  any inva- 
fion  from  the  Spaniards,  who  might  attempt  to  re¬ 
cover  what  they  had  loft. 

But  when  Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  crov/n, 
by  the  nation  that  had  deprived  his  father  of  it,  a 
form  of  civil  government  was  eftablifhed  at  Jamaica, 
modelled,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Hands,  upon  that 
of  the  mother- country.  The  governor  reprefented 
the  king;  the  council  the  peers;  and  three  depu¬ 
ties  from  each  town,  with  two  from  every  parifh, 
conftituted  the  commons.  But  the  firft  exertions 
of  this  affiembly  were  confined  to  a  few  temporary 
regulations,  relative  to  the  police,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  the  finances,  thrown  together 
without  any  order.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1682 
that  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up,  which  to  this 
day  preferves  the  colony  in  all  its  vigour.  Three 
of  thefe  wife  ftatutes  merit  the  attention  of  our  po¬ 
litical  readers. 

The  one,  which  provides  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  warmly  excites  that  very  felf-intereft 
which  might  divert  individuals  from  attending  to 
it.  It  is  enatfted,  that  whatever  mifchief  is  done 

by 
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by  the  enemy,  fhall  immediately  be  made  good 
by  the  date  5  or  at  the  expence  of  all  the  fubje&s, 
if  the  money  found  in  the  treafury  fhould  prove 
infufficient* 

Another  law  concerns  the  means  of  increafing 
population.  It  enadts*  that  every  fhip-captain  who 
brings  a  man  into  the  colony,  who  is  unable  to  pay 
for  his  paffage,  fhall  receive  a  general  gratuity  of 
twenty- two  livres  ten  fols*.  The  particular  gra¬ 
tuity  is  168  livres  fifteen  fols  f  for  every  perfon 
brought  from  England  or  Scotland;  135  livres  £ 
for  every  perfon  brought  from  Ireland ;  feventy- 
eight  livres  fifteen  fols  ||  for  every  perfon  brought 
from  the  continent  of  America;  and  forty-five 
livres  §  for  every  perfon  brought  from  the  other 
idands. 

The  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture.  When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable 
to  pay  either  the  intereft  or  capital  of  the  money  he 
has  borrowed,  his  plantation  is  appraifed  by  twelve 
planters  who  are  his  equals.  The  creditor  is  obliged 
to  take  the  eftate  in  full  payment,  though  the  ap- 
praifement  fhould  fall  fhort  of  the  debt;  but,  if  the 
value  of  the  plantation  exceeds  the  debt,  he  m-uft 
then  refund  the  overplus.  This  regulation,  though 
it  leaves  room  for  partialities,  furnifhes  a  comperv- 
fation  for  this  evil,  by  the  general  good  it  pro¬ 
duces  of  abating  the  rigour  of  the  landlord's  and 
merchant’s  law-  fuits ;  again  ft  the  planter.  There-.' 
fult  of  this  difpofition  is  in  favour  of  lands  and  men 

*  19  s.  8  d.  halfpenny.  t  About  7  1.7  s. 
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in  general.  The  creditor  is  feldom  a  fufferer,  be* 
caufe  he  is  upon  his  guard;  and  the  debtor  is 
more  obliged  to  be  vigilant  and  honeft,  if  he 
means  to  find  credit.  Confidence  then  becomes 
the  balis  of  all  agreements;  and  confidence  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  the  pradice  of  virtue. 

The  colony  had  already  acquired  fome'  degree 
of  fame  before  thefe  falutary  laws  had  fecured  her 
profperity.  Some  adventurers*  as  well  from  hatred 
and  national  jealoufy,  as  from  a  refllefs  difpofition 
and  want  of  fortune,  attacked  the  Spanifh  fhipsw  ' 
Thefe  pirates  were  feconded  by  Cromwell’s  fol- 
diers,  who,  retaining  nothing  after  his  death,  except 
that  public  averfion  which  their  former  fucceffes 
had  drawn  upon  them,  went  into  America  in  queft 
of  promotion,  which  they  could  never  exped  in 
Europe.  Thefe  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of 
Englilhmen  of  both  parties,  accuftomed  to  blood 
by  the  civil  wars  which  had  ruined  them.  Thefe; 
men,  eager  for  rapine  and  carnage,  plundered  the 
feas,  and  ravaged  the  coafts  of  America.  Jamaica 
was  the  place  where  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  always  brought  by  the  Englifh,  and  fre¬ 
quently  by  foreigners.  They  found  in  this  ifland 
more  eafe,  a  better  reception,  protedion*  and  free¬ 
dom  than  any  where  elfe,  whether  for  landing,  o t 
for  fpending  as  they  pleafed  the  fpoils  arifingfrom 
their  plunder.  Here  extravagance  and  debauchery 
foon  plunged  them  again  into  indigence.  This 
only  incitement  to  their  fanguinary  indufhy*  made 
them  haften  to  commit  frefh  depredations.  Thus 
the  colony  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  perpetual 
viciflitudes  of  fortune*  and  enriched  itfelf  by  the 

vices 
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Vices  which  were  both  the  fource  and  the  ruin  of  1 
their  wealth.  •  ’  -  v 

When  this  deftrudlive  race  became  extindb,  by 
reafon  of  the  frequency  of  the  murders  they  com¬ 
mitted*  the  funds  they  had  left  behind,  and  which, 
indeed,  had  been  taken  from  ufurpers  ftill  more 
unjuft  and  cruel  than  themfelves,  proved  a  frefht 
fource  of  opulence,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
opening  a  clandeftine  trade  with  the  Spaniih  fettle- 
ments.  This  vein  of  riches  continued  increafing; 
and  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
Some  Portuguefe,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions*, 
of  which  the  fovereign  had  advanced  two  thirds* 
engaged,  in  1696,  to  fufnifti  the  fubjedts  of  the 
court  of  Madrid  with  5000  blacks,  each  of  the  five 
years  that  their  treaty  was  to  laft.  This  company 
drew  a  great  many  of  thofe  flaves  from  Jamaica. 
From  that  time  the  colonifts  had  conftant  connec¬ 
tions  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  either  by  means  of  the 
Portuguefe  agents,  or  by  the  captains  of  their  own 
ftiips  employed  in  this  trade.  But  this  intercourfe 
was  fomewhat  ftackened  by  the  war,  which  broke 
out  on  account  of  the  fucceftion  to  the  throne  of 
Spain. 

At  the  peace*  the  Affiento  treaty  alarmed  the 
people  of  Jamaica*  They  were  afraid  that  the 
|  South-Sea  company,  which  was  appointed  to  fur^ 
nifh  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  negroes,  would 
entirely  exclude  them  from  all  accefs  to  the  gold 
mines.  All  the  efforts  they  made  to  break  this 
regulation,  could  not  produce  any  alteration  in 
the  meafures  of  the  Englifh  miniftry.  They  wifely 

*  About  131,2501. 
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forefaw  that  the  activity  of  the  Affientifts  would 
prove  a  frefli  motive  of  emulation  for  increafmg 
the  contraband  trade  formerly  carried  on.  Thefe 
views  were  fo  juft,  that  in  1739  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  that  Jamaica  had  drawn  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  livres*  from  the  Spanifn  Weft-In- 
dies. 

This  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  very  Am¬ 
ple  manner.  An  Engliih  veiled  pretended  to  be 
in  want  of  water,  wood,  or  provifions;  that  her 
maft  was  broken,  or  that  lhe  had  fprung  a  leak, 
which  could  not  be  difcovered  or  flopped  without 
unloading.  The  governor  permitted  the  fhip  to 
come  into  the  harbour  to  refit.  But,  for  form  fake, 
and  to  difculpate  himfelf  to  .his  court,  he  ordered 
a  feal  to  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  warehoufe 
where  the  goods  were  depofited;  while  another 
door  was  left  unfealed,  through  which  the  mer- 
chandife  that  was  exchanged  in  this  trade  was 
carried  in  and  out  by  Health.  When  the  whole 
tranfaftion  was  ended,  the  ftranger,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  in  want  of  money,  reconciled  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  fell  as  much  as  would  pay  his 
charges j  and  this  was  always  gi  anted,  though 
with  an  appearance  of  great  difficulty.  This  farce 
was  neceflary,  that  the  governor  or  his  agents 
might  fafely  difpofe  in  public  of  what  they  had 
previoufly  bought  in  fecret;  as  it  would  always  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  what  they  fold  could  be 
no  other  than  the  goods  that  were  allowed  to  be 
bought.  In  this  manner  were  the  greateft  cargoes 
difpofed  of. 
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The  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  Hop  to  B  ®  ®  K 
thefe  practices,  by  prohibiting  the  admiffion  of  all 
foreign  fhips  into  the  Spanifh  harbours  on  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatever.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica  call¬ 
ing  in  force  to  the  afiifhnce  of  artifice,  fupported 
themfelves  in  this  trade  under  the  protection  of  the 
Englifh  men  of  war,  allowing  the  captain  five  per 
cent .  upon  every  article  of  v/hich  he  authorized  the 
fmuggling  between  the  fubjects  of  both  crowns, 
and  contrary  to  their  treaty;  fo  true  it  is,  that 
kings  in  vain  enter  into  agreements  that  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  reciprocal  intered  of  nations. 

To  this  open  violation  of  public  order,  has  fuc- 
ceeded  a  more  private  and  lefs  alarming  one.  The 
hups  difpatched.from  Jamaica  repair  to  thofe  ports  of 
the  Spanifh  coad  which  areleaft  frequented;  efpeci- 
jally  to  thofe  of  Brew,  five  miles  from  Carthagcna, 
and  Grout,  four  miles  from  Porto-Bello.  A  man 
k/ho  fpeaks  the  language  of  the  country  is  im¬ 
mediately  put  afhore,  to  give  notice  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  of  the  arrival  of  the  fhips.  The  news 
is  propagated  with  amazing  fpeed  to  the  mod  dif- 
jtant  parts;  the  merchants  haden  to  the  place,  and 
the  trade  begins,  but  withfuch  precautions  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  them.  The  fhip’s  company  is 
divided  into  three  parties.  While  the  firft  is  en¬ 
tertaining  the  purchafers,  and  treating  them  with 
great  civilities,  at  the  fame  time  keeping  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  to  prevent  them  from  exercifing  their  in- 
jclination  and  dexterity  in  dealing,  the  fecond  is 
employed  in  receiving  the  vanilla,  indigo,  cochi¬ 
neal,  gold  and  filver  of  the  Spaniards,  in  exchange 
jfor  flaves,  quickfilver,  filks,  and  other  commodi- 
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ties.  The  third  divifion  is  in  the  mean  white  under 


arms  upon  deck,  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the 
fhipj  and  to  take  care  not  to  admit  at  once  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  can  be  kept  in  order. 

When  the  tranfacfions  are  finifhed,  the  Englifh- 
man  returns  with  his  flock,  which  he  has  com¬ 
monly  doubled ;  and  the  Spaniard  with  his  pur- 
chafe,  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  as  great  a  profit, 
or  greater.  T o  prevent  a  dif  covery,  he  avoids  the 
high  roads,  and  goes  through  by-ways,  with  the 
negroes  he  has  bought,  who  are  loaded  with  the 
merchandife,  which  is  divided  into  parcels  of  a 
convenient  form  and  weight  for  carriage. 

This  manner  of  trading  had  Teen  carried  on 
fuccefsfully  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  emolu¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies  of  both  nations;  when,  as 
Spain  intended,  it  was  greatly  obflrutled  by  fub- 
flituting  regifler-fhips  to  the  galleons.  It  has  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhed,  and  of  late  years  w^as  reduced  to 
fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  livres*  per 
annum.  The  Brkifh  miniflry,  wifhing  to  reflore, 
or  recover  the  profit  of  it,  judged,  in  17 66,  that 
the  befl  expedient  to  repair  the  Ioffes  of  Jamaica, 
was  to  make  it  a  free  port. 

Immediately  the  Spanifh  fhips  in  America' 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to  exchange  their 
gold  and  fil  ver,  and  their  commodities,  for  the  ma- 
nufadlures  of  England.  The  year  before  this  fe- 
gulation,  the  exports  from  Great-Britain  for  this 
bland  had  not  exceeded  9,351  >54°  livresf;  but 
this  plan  muff  increafe  them  confiderably.  Free- 
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Whether  this  conjecture  is  well  or  ill-grounded, 
the  Englifh  have  not  trufted  fo  much  to  the  readi- 
nefs  of  the  Spaniards  to  come  to  their  ports*  as  to 
neglect  other  means  of  extending  their  commerce 

with  them.  The  merchants  of  Jamaica  had  for-  If 

merly  fettled  feme  factories  in  the  bay  of  Hondu¬ 
ras,  on  the  Black  river,  near  the  Mufjliito  fhore. 


For  reafons  unknown  to  us,  they  had  forfaken 
them.  They  have  now  reftored  them,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1766,  in  hopes  of  fupplying 
the  inland  provinces  of  Mexico  with  provisions ; 
and  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  fuccefs  far  fur- 
pafles  their  expedtation. 

Yet  this  fraudulent  and  precarious  trade  is  an  Jamaica  hM 
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dons.  Thefirft  culture  which  the  inhabitants  at¬ 
tended  to,  was  that  of  cocoa,  which  they  found 
eftablifhed  by  the  Spaniards.  It  profpered  as  long 
as  thofe  plantations  foiled;  which  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  by  a  people  who  made  this  their  principal 
food  and  their  only  traffic.  The  new  planters  per- 
cei  ’ed  that  they  began  to  decay,  and  they  renewed 
them  3  but,  either  for  want  of  care,  or  of  (kill  in 
the  new  planters,  the  trees  did  not  fucceed.  They 
grew  tired  of  the  culture,  and  applied  themfelves 
to  that  of  indigo. 

This  production  was  increafing  considerably, 
when  the  parliament  laid  a  duty  of  three  livres, 
eighteen  fols,  fix  deniers*,  upon  every  pound  of 
indigo,  which  then  fold  for  eleven  livres  five  folsf. 
If  this  was  evidently  an  immoderate  duty  at  that 
time,  it  grew  quite  infupportable,  when  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  French  lowered  the  price  of  the 
commodity  to  four  livres  ten  fols  J  a  pound.  At 
this  period  all  the  indigo  plantations  fell  through¬ 
out  the  Engliffi  iflands;  and  more  elpecially  at 
Jamaica.  The  government  has  fince  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  this  lofsj  they  have  not  only  taken  off 
the  heavy  load  with  which  they  had  clogged  that 
branch  of  induftry,  but  have  encouraged  it  by  a 
bounty  of  eleven  fols  three  deniers  §  upon  every 
pound  of  indigo  railed  in  the  Britiffi  fettlements. 
This  generofity  has  (hewed  itfelf  too  late,  and  has 
only  occafioned  abufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
bounty,  the  Jamaica  people  procure  indigo  from 
St.  Domingo,  and  then  fend  it  over  to  Great  Bri- 

*  3  s.  5  d.  three  farthings.  f  9  s.  iod. 

|  3  s.  1 1  d.  one  farthing.  §  About  6  d. 
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tain  as  the  growth  of  their  own  plantation.  T  his  xiv, 
fraudulent  traffic  may  amount  to  1,200,000  livres*  1 — 
a  year. 

The  expence  the  government  is  at  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  cannot  be  looked  upon  entirely  as  a  lofs, 
fince  it  is  of  ufe  to  the  nation ;  but  it  keeps  up 
that  miflrufl,  and  we  may  fay,  that  propenfity  to 
fraud,  which  the  fpirit  of  finance  has  given  rife 
to  in  moft  of  our  governments,  between  the  ftate 
and  the  fubjetfis.  Ever  fince  the  prince  has  been 
inceffantly  contriving  means  to  acquire  money,  the 
people  have  been  fludying  artifices  to  elude  the  in- 
juflice  of  taxes,  and  to  defraud  the  prince.  When 
there  has  been  on  one  fide  no  moderation  in  the 
expences,  no  limit  to  taxations,  no  equity  in  the 
repartition,  no  lenity  in  the  recovery ;  there  have 
been  no  longer  any  fcruples  about  the  violation  of 
pecuniary  laws  on  the  other,  nor  any  honefly  in 
the  payment  of  the  duties,  nor  piobity  in  the 
engagements  between  the  fubjedl  and  tne  govern¬ 
ment.  Oppreffion  hath  prevailed  on  one  hand,  and 
plunder  on  the  other j  the  finance  hath  extorted 
from  commerce,  and  commerce  hath  eluded  or  de¬ 
frauded  the  finance.  The  treafury  hath  pillaged 
the  planters,  and  the  planters  impofed  upon  the 
treafury  by  falfe  entries.  The  colonitl  is  tor¬ 
mented  with  taxes,  fervices,  and  militias ;  and  he 
rejefls  this  threefold  bondage  openly  and  by  force 
when  he  is  able;  and,  when  he  is  not,  by  clamours 
and  complaints.  If  England  does  not  fupply  us 
with  all  thefe  inflances  of  the  faulty  adminiflra- 
tion  introduced  by  the  fpirit  of  finance,  Europe 

*  52,500  k 
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B  XIV.  K  can  ^new  ot^er  ^ates  which  too  fully  juftify  this 
pidture. 

The  culture  of  indigo  was  not  yet  totally  given 
up  at  Jamaica,  when  thajt  of  cotton  was  undertaken. 
The  American  i hands  produce  cotton  fnrubs  of 
various  fees,  which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any 
culture i  especially  in  low  and  marfhy  grounds, 
Their  produce  is  ot  a  pale  red  5  feme  paler  than 
others i  but  fo  Ihort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  None 
of  this  is  brought  to  Europe,  though  it  might  be 
ufefully  employed  in  making  of  hats.  The  little 
that  is  picked  up,  ferves  to  make  mattraffes  and 
pillows. 

The  cotton-fhrub  that  fupplies  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  requires  a  dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives 
bed:  in  grounds  that  have  already  been  tilled.  Not 
but  that  the  plant  appears  more  fiourifhing  in  frefh 
lands  than  in  thole  which  are  exhaufted;  but,  while 
it  produces' more  wood,  it  bears  Ids  fruit. 

A  western  expofition  is  fitted;  for  it.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues 
during  the  firft  fpring-rains .  Holes  are  made  at  feyen 
or  eight  feet  alliance  from  each  other,  and  a  few 
feeds  thrown  in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all  the  ftem.s  are 
pulled  up,  except  two  or  three  of  the  ferongeft, 
Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the  end  of  Auguft. 
This  precaution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the 
wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  fecond  prun¬ 
ing;  and,  if  the  dirub  was  buffered  to  grow- more 
than  four  feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the 
greater,  nor  the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered.  The 
fame  method  is  purfued  for  three  years;  for  fo 
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long  the  fhrub  may  continue,  if  it  cannot  conve-  b  0  0  k 
niently  be  renewed  oftener,  with  the  profpeet  of 
an  advantage  that  will  compenfate  the  trouble. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  great  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow 
about  it.  Frequent  rains  will  promote  its  growth; 
but  they  muft  not  be  inceffant.  Dry  weather  is 
particularly  neceffaryin  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  which  is  the  time  of  gathering  the  cotton, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  difcoloured  and  fpotted. 

The  cotton-fhrub  bears  fruit  within  nine  or  ten 
months  after  it  is  planted.  A  flower  blows  at  the 
extremity  of  its  branches;  and  the  piftil  of  this 
flower  changes  into  a  hufk  of  the  flze  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg,  which  opens,  and  divides  itfelf  into  three 
parts  when  the  cotton  is  ripe. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  muft  be 
picked  out  from  the  wool  with  which  they  are  na¬ 
turally  mixed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  cotton- 
mill,  which  is  an  engine,  compofed  of  two  rods  of 
hard  wood,  about  eighteen  feet  along,  eighteen 
lines  in  circumference,  and  fluted  two  lines  deep. 

They  are  confined  at  .both  ends,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
more  diftance  between  them,  than  is  neceflary  for 
the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end  is  a  kind 
of  little  mill-ftone,  which  being  put  in  motion 
with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions.  They  feparate  the  cotton,  and  throw  out 

the  feed  contained  in  it. 

While  the  culture  of  cotton  declined  in  the 
other  Englifh  iflands,  it  fiourilhed  more  and  more 
at  Jamaica;  but  we  may  venture  to  foretell  that 
jt  will  fall.  The  parliament,  that  is  to  fay  the 

nation. 
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B  ®  °  K  nation,  who  knows  and  adminifters  its  own  reve- 
xi  w  . 

v — v — i  nues,  feeing  that  the  cotton  of  its  own  colonies  was 
not  fufficient  to  employ  its  manufactures,  took  off, 
in  17 66,  the  duties  which  till  that  time  had  been 
impofed  upon  foreign  cottons.  The  granting  fuch 
a  freedom  as  mnft  neceffarily  increafe  their  impor- 
tation,  and  reduce  the  price,  of  an  unwrought  com¬ 
modity,  deferve  the  higheft  encomiums.  Perhaps, 
aprovident  adminiftration  ought  to  have  proceeded 
further,  and  have  granted  a  temporary  bounty  up¬ 
on  all  cottons  imported  from  the  national  fettle- 
ments,  to  obviate  the  difcouragement  which  may 
arife  from  foreign  competition,  and  from  the  redu¬ 
ced  price  of  the  commodity.  But  if  the  Englifh 
are  apprehenfive  of  the  decline  of  the  culture  of 
this  article  fo  important  to  their  manufactures, 
they  have  no  occafion  for  the  fame  anxiety  with 
regard  to  their  ginger. 

This  plant,  which  never  grows  above  two  feet 
high,  is  rather  bufhy.  Its  leaves  exactly  refemble 
thofe  of  rufhes,  only  they  are  fmaller.  It  is  propa-  ' 
gated  by  one  of  its  fhoots,  which  is  planted  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  fprings  up 
in  a  week’s  time.  When  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  are  withered,  the  ginger  is  ripe;  it  is  then 
pulled  up,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  or  wind,  to  dry. 
The  roots,  which  are  the  only  ufeful  part,  are  flat, 
broad,  of  different  forms,  but  moflly  refembling 
the  foot  of  a  goofe.  Their  fubflance  is  clofe, 
heavy,  white,  firm,  and  of  the  confidence  of  a 
turnip. 

The  culture  of  ginger  is  eafy,  and  by  no  means 
expenfive:  a  Tingle  man  may  undertake  it  alone. 

The 
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The  rooc  has  this  double  advantage;  that  it  will  B  ° 
keep  many  years  in  the  ground  without  rotting;  c — 
and  as  long  as  we  pleafe  after  it  is  gathered,  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  lead:  injured.  But,  if  ginger  re¬ 
quires  no  great  labour,  it  abforbs  a  vaft  quantity 
of  nutritive  juices;  iniomuch,  that  a  piece  of 
ground  which  has  bore  three  or  four  crops  of 
o-intrer,  is  fo  exhaufled  of  falts,  that  nothing  will 
thrive  upon  it. 

When  firft  the  Europeans  came  to  the  Caribbee- 
'  iflands,  the  Caribs  made  ufe  of  ginger;  but  their 
confumption  in  this  and  in  every  other  article,  was 
fofmall,  that  nature  afforded  them  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  without  the  affiftance  of  cultivation. 

The  conquerors,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  grew  paffionately  fond  of  this  hot 
fpice.  They  ate  it  in  the  morning  to  fharpen  their 
appetite;  they  ferved  it  up  at  table  preferved  in 
feveral  different  ways;  they  ufed  it  after  meals  to 
facilitate  digeftion;  and  at  fea,  as  an  antidote 
againft  the  fcurvy.  This  fafhion  was  adopted  in 
Europe,  and  ginger  was  uled  on  eveiy  occalion; 
it  was  commonly  mixed  with  pepper,  which  was 
then  very  dear.  This  eaftern  production  fell  gra¬ 
dually  to  a  lower  price,  and  ginger  grew  out  of  re¬ 
pute.  After  bearing  a  confiderable  price  it  Tank 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  century  to  ten  livres 
a  hundred*.  In  a  fhort  time  there  was  no  de¬ 
mand  for  it;  and  this  culture  was  dropped  almoft 
every  where,  except  at  Jamaica. 

For  the  laft  thirteen  years,  it  is  computed 
that  this  ((land  has  exported,  upon  an  average, 
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B  xiv.  K  649*865  pounds  weight  a  year.  Moil  of  it  has 

' - v— ' '  been  confumed  in  the  Britifh  dominions;  the 

reft  has  been  fold  in  the  north,  at  a  price  which 
cannot  tempt  the  colonies  where  the  land  is 
not  in  fuch  plenty  and  of  fuch  little  value  as  at 
Jamaica. 

Besides  ginger,  this  ifland  furnifhes  Europe 
with  a  quantity  of  pimento.  There  are  feveral 
forts,  more  or  lefs  pungent.  The  tree  which  bears 
that  fort  called  Jamaica  pepper,  commonly  grows 
upon  the  mountains,,  to  the  height  of  above  thirty 
feet.  It  is  very  ftraight,  moderately  thick,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  greyifh,  fmooth,  and  ibining  bark. 
The  leaves  exadlly  refemble  thofe  of  the  laurel. 
The  flowers  blow  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  fome- 
what  larger  than  thofe  of  the  juniper.  They 
are  gathered  green,  and  fpread  in  the  fun  to 
dry.  They  turn  brown,  and  acquire  a  fpicy 
fmell;  from  whence,  in  England,  pimento  is 
called  all-fpice.  It  is  very  ufeful  to  flrengthen 
cold  ftomachs  that  are  fubjeel  to  crudities;  but 
fpices  fhould  be  cultivated  in  Afia,  and  fugar  in 
America. 

The  art  of  managing  this  culture  was  unknown 
in  Jamaica  till  the  year  1668.  It  was  brought 
thither  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes.  One  of 
them  was  poffefled  of  every  requifite  for  that  kind 
of  produce  that  depends  on  man.  His  name  was 
Thomas  Modiford.  His  capital,  together  with  his 
fkill  and  activity,  enabled  him  to  clear  an  immenfe 
tfadl  of  land;  and  railed  him,  in  time,  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  colony,  Yet  neither  could  the 
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view  of  his  fortune,  nor  his  warm  folioitations,  B  °  ^  K 
prevail  upon  men  accuftomed  to  arms  and  idlenefs  < — -y — 
to  apply  to  the  labours  of  cultivation.  Twelve 
hundred  unfortunate  men,  who  arrived  in  1670 
from  Surinam,  which  had  juft  been  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  proved  more  traceable.  Neceftity  infpired 
them  with  refolution,  and  their  example  excited 
emulation.  Thefe  beginnings  of  induftry  were 
happily  fupported  by  the  quantity  of  money  that 
was  daily  poured  into  Jamaica,  from  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  fuccefs  of  the  free-booters.  Great  part  of  it 
was  employed  in  erecting  buildings,  purchafing 
(laves,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  houfehold 
goods  for  the  rifing  plantations.  The  face  of 
things  was  wholly  changed.  Jamaica  foon  ex¬ 
ported  vaft  quantities  of  fugar,  fuperior  in  kind 
to  that  of  the  other  Englifti  idands.  This  cul¬ 
ture  has  never  leffened,  not  even  when  that  of 
coffee  was  joined  to  it. 

This  valuable  plant,  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  enriched  the  Dutch  and  French  fettlements 
in  America,  before  the  Englifh  thought  of  appro¬ 
priating  it  to  themfelves;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been 
adopted  only  at  Jamaica;  but  that  iftand  will  foon 
furnifh  as  much  as  the  Britifn  dominions  can  con- 
lume.  The  mother-country  has  encouraged  this 
culture,  by  ena£ting,  that  all  foreign  coffee,  im¬ 
ported'  into  her  dominions,  fhould  pay  iix  livres* 
more  duty  upon  every  hundred  weight,  than  that 
imported  from  the  produce  of  her  own  colonies. 

The  commiffioners  for  the  plantations  declared 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  1734,  that  the  productions 

*  5  s*  3  d. 
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of  Jamaica,  imported  the  year  before,  amounted 
only  to  12,138,748  livres,  1  fol,  6  deniers*.  Their 
value  hath  fince  rifen  to  1 5,300,000  livresf.  This 
revenue  is  produced  by  25,000  hogfheads  of  fugar, 
2000  bags  of  cotton,  three  millions  weight  of  cof¬ 
fee,  befides  fkins,  ginger,  woods  for  dying,  and 
other  lefs  important  articles.  Thefe  are  the  fruits 
of  the  labour  of  20,000  white  men,  and  90,000 
blacks,  gathering  together  in  a  few  towns,  or  dif- 
perfed  in  nineteen  parifhes.  The  yearly  govern¬ 
ment  and  defence  of  the  colony  amount  to  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres  and  in  fome  particular  circum- 
ftances  much  more.  Its  whole  capital,  in  lands. 
Haves,  houfes  and  moveables  of  every  kind,  has 
been  eilimated  at  495,000,000  livres  §.  But  it  is 
a  circumftance  fcarce  credible,  that  only  a  fmall 
part  of  this  wealth  belongs  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
plantations.  Either  by  misfortunes,  by  extrava¬ 
gance,  or  by  the  eafe  with  which  they  find  credit^ 
they  have  involved  themfelves  in  prodigious  debts 
to  the  merchants  fettled  on  the  idand,  and  efpeci- 
ally  to  the  Jews.  May  that  people,  who  at  their 
firil  origin  were  (laves,  and  afterwards  became  con¬ 
querors,  and  who  are  now  reduced  to  their  former 
Hate  of  Havery,  or  become  fugitives  for  thefe 
twenty  centuries  pail,  one  day  lawfully  poHefs  this 
or  fome  other  rich  iHand  of  America;  v/here  they 
may  collect  all  their  children,  and  train  them  up  in 
peace  to  hufbandry  and  commerce,  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  fanaticifm  which  has  made  them  odi¬ 
ous  to  the  earth,  and  that  perfecution  which  has 

*  531,0701.  4s.  6d,  -f  669,375!. 
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made  them  pay  fo  dear  for  the  errors  of  their 
worfhip !  May  the  Jews  at  length  live  happy,  free, 
and  quiet,  in  lome  corner  of  the  world,  fince  they 
are  our  brethren  by  the  ties  of  humanity,  and  our 
fathers  by  the  tenets  of  religion! 

If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  Hate  of  affairs  at  Jamaica, 
no  lefs  than  two  thirds  of  the  eftates  belonging  to 
the  planters  are  mortgaged  by  the  immenfe  debts 
they  have  contracted.  This  evil  mull  increafe, 
unlefs  it  is  prevented  by  a  confiderable  and  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  plantations.  Whether  this 
fuccefsis  polfible  or  probable,  lhall  be  the  fubjefl 
of  our  next  inquiry. 

Upon  the  moll  moderate  computation,  the  ex-  is  Jt 
tentof  Jamaica  appears  to  be  four  millions  of  acres,  *hfe 

each  720  feet  long,  and  7  2  broad.  It  has  been  laid  Jamaica 

0  ,  ....  .  Ihould  be 

that  one  third  of  this  large  lpace  was  inhabited  and  multiplied  ? 
cultivated.  The  prefent  Hate  of  the  population 
and  cultivation  contradicts  this  alfertion,  though 
both  are  more  foundling  than  ever.  All  the  inland 
partof  the  country  is  an  uncultivated  defert.  There 
are  no  plantations  except  upon  the  coalts,  and 
even  thefe  are  not  entirely  cleared.  Moll  of  the 
planters  polfefs  immenfe  lands,  but  hardly  one 
fourth  part  of  them  is  put  to  any  life.  All  the 
labour  is  bellowed  upon  200,000  acres  at  moll. 

When  we  confider,  that  Jamaica  has  been  long 
fince  inhabited  by  an  induflrious  and  Ikilful  people; 
that  the  piratical  war,  and  the  contraband  trade, 
have  at  all  times  poured  immenfe  treafures  into  the 
ifland ;  that  the  means  of  culture  have  never  been 
wanting;  that,  for  a  long  time  pall,  recourfe  has 

been 
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B  9,,?  K  been  had  to  manure;  that  the  roads  and  harbours 
v — ^  are  prodigioufly  multiplied  for  exportation;  that 
the  mother-country  and  all  Europe  have  received 
their  produce;  and  that  notwithstanding  all  thefe 
advantages,  the  land  has  never  fold  for  more  than 
one  third  of  what  it  has  produced  in  the  other 
Elands:  when  we  confider  mutually  all  thefe  cir- 
,  cumflances,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that 
the  foil  of  Jamaica  muff  be  in  general  bad,  or 
very  indifferent. 

The  fea-coafls,  which,  for  the  conveniency  of 
tranfport,  feem  to  claim  the  preference  for  fugar 
plantations,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  all  the 
labour  bellowed  upon  them,  and  to  have  been  im¬ 
proved  to  the  highefl  degree  that  they  were  capable 
of.  The  exceffive  and  conllant  coolnefs  of  the 
mountains  would  be  fo  injurious  to  all  productions, 
and  fo  definitive  to  the  flaves  employed,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  plantations  there.- 
The  intermediate  fpace  between  the  mountains 
and  the  fea-coafls  is  often  extremely  dry,  but 
at  different  diflances  it  is  interfperfed  with 
valleys,  hills,  and  plains,  where  it  plainly  appears 
that  the  Indians  planted  their  maize,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  bred  their  cattle.  It  may  be  prefumed  that 
thefe  lands,  properly  managed,  would  yield  a- 
bundance  of  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo; 
articles  to  which  the  Englifh  do  not  feem  hitherto 
to  have  paid  a  proper  attention.  But  thefe  riches 
are  not  fufficient  to  make  any  colony  fiourifh  in 
the  highefl  degree.  Nothing  will  effeCl  this  at 
prefent  in  the  American  iflands  but  fugar. 

Though 
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Though  this  commodity  is  cultivated  all  around  B  K 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  it  is  more  particularly  fo  on  — v — J 

the  fouthern  coaft,  which  the  Spaniards  inhabited, 
and  where  their  conquerors  have  multiplied  more 
than  in  any  other  part.  Their  inducement  was  a 
fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  which  can  contain  a 
thoufand  men  of  war.  This  ineftimable  advantage 
laid  the  foundation  of  Port  Royal,  which,  though 
it  Hands  on  fandy  ground  that  affords  none  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  nor  even  frefh  water,  became  a 
famous  city  in  lefs  than  thirty  years.  Thisfplen- 
dour  was  owing  to  a  conflant  and  quick  circular 
tion  of  trade,  formed  by  the  commodities  of  the 
ifland,  the  captures  of  the  free-booters,  and  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  with  the  continent. 

There  have  been  few  cities  in  the  world,  where 
the  thirft  of  wealth  and  pleafures  had  united  more 
opulence  and  more  corruption. 

Nature  in  one  moment  deflroyed  this  beautiful  Jamaica 

J  experience* 

appearance.  The  fky,  which  was  clear  and  ferene,  a  great 
at  once  grew  obfcured  and  red;  a  rumbling  noife  confe-*7* 
was  heard  under  ground,  fpreading  from  the  moun-  t\Tcataf/ 
tains  to  the  plain;  the  rocks  were  fplit;  hills  that  t^phe. 
were  at  a  great  diflance  came  clofe  together;  in¬ 
fectious  lakes  appeared  on  the  fpots  where  whole 
mountains  had  been  fwallowed  up ;  whole  planta¬ 
tions  were  removed  feveral  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  flood;  enormous  chafms  were  opened, 
from  whence  gufhed  out  large  columns  of  water 
that  corrupted  the  air;  many  habitations  difap- 
peared,  being  either  funk  into  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  or  overturned.  The  fea  was  foon  covered 
S  with  trees,  which  the  earth  had  thrown  up,  or  the 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  winds 
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winds  blown  away.  Thirteen  thoufand  lives  were 
loft  by  this  dreadful  earthquake,  and  three  thoufand 
by  a  contagious  diftemper  that  broke  out  foon  after. 
It  is  faid  that  fince  this  cataftophe  of  the  7th  of 
June  1692,  the  climate  of  Jamaica  is  not  fo  fine* 
the  fky  not  fo  clear,  nor  the  foil  fo  fruitful,  as  it 
was  before.  The  mountains  are  not  fo  high,  and 
the  ifland  is  lower  than  it  was.  It  is  affirmed  that 
moftof  the  wells  can  be  reached  with  ropes  ffiorter 
by  two  or  three  feet  than  were  required  before  this 
terrible  event:  a  monument  of  the  fragility  of 
conqueft,  which  ftiould  have  taught  the  Europeans 
not  to  truft  to  the  pofteffion  of  a  world  that  trem¬ 
bles  under  their  feet,  and  feems  to  flip  out  of  their 
rapacious  hands. 

In  this  general  overthrow,  Port  Royal  was  over¬ 
flowed  and  deftroyed*  all  the  ffiips  in  the  road 
were  fhattered  to  pieces,  or  thrown  to  a  confidera- 
able  diftance  upon  dry  land.  But  this  city  was  too 
•advantageoufty  htuated  to  be  abandoned.  The 
people  had  fcarce  recovered  from  their  confterna* 
tion,  when  they  endeavoured  to  rebuild  the  town 
upon  its  ruins.  But  thefe  labours  were  fruitlefs. 
The  rifing  walls  were  again  blown  down  by  a  hurri- 
xane.  Port  Royal,  likejerufalem,  could  never  be 
rebuilt.  The  earth  feemed  only  digged  to  fwallow 
it  up.  By  a  Angularity  which  baffles  all  human 
efforts  and  reafonings,  the  only  houfes  that  are 
-left  ftanding  after  this  fubverfion,  are  fituated  upon 
a  narrow  flip  of  land*  which  advances  feveral  miles 
into  the  fea.  Thus  the  land  overturns  edifices,  to 
which  the  inconftant  ocean  furniffles  as  it  were  a 
fglid  foundation.  Thefe  few  buildings,  which  lie 

open 
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d  j,  .*  *  i  U~  i  t  i  I  *f  *  •  '  *  f  X  \  '  i  i  (  .  .  -  ♦  *4  }  v  |  |  /  /  .  , 

Open  to  invadon,  are  defended  by  one  of  the  bed:  5  ^  °  K 
fortreffes  in  America.  v — ^ 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  difeouraged  by 
thefe  repeated  calamities,  retired  to  Kingfton, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  fame  bay*  By  their  in- 
duftry  and  activity,  this  town  foon  became  a  plea- 
fant  and  foundling  city,  and  it  is  now  the  center 
of  all  the  trade.  If  this  is  not  fo  confiderable  as 
it  was  formerly  at  Port  Royal,  it  is  becaufe  the 
colony  has  not  now  the  fame  connexions  abroad. 

The  npw  mart  lay  too  much  expofed  to  fecure  the 
merchants  from  all  uneafinefs.  It  is  but  within 
thefe  few  years  that  it  has  been  furrounded  with 
works  able  to  defend  it  from  inful  t* 

Yet  Kinglion,  notwithftanding  its  progrefs, 
never  became  the  capital  of  the  idand;  this  title  is 
ftill  given  to  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  have  named  Spanifn  town.  It  is  fituated  fome 
leagues  from  the  fea,  upon  the  river  Cobra,  which, 
though  not  navigable,  is  the  fined:  in  the  iOand. 

This  was  the  governor’s  refidence,  and  the  place 
where  the  general  affembly  and  the  courts  of  Judice 
were  held.  The  principal  officers  and  the  riched 
planters  redded  there.  This  concourfe  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  formed  a  more  agreeable  fociety  there,  en¬ 
livened  the  place,  and  introduced  a  greater  number 
of  conveniencies  and  a  higher  degree  of  luxury. 

Such  was  the  date  of  things  in  1756 ;  when  Ad¬ 
miral  Knowles  judged  it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  colony,  that  the  refidence  of  the  government 
fhould  be  removed  to  the  fpot  where  the  trade  was 
centered.  Elis  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  legida- 
tive  body  of  the  idand,  which  refolved  that  for  the 

A  a  a  future 
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future  every  thing  relative  to  adminiftration  fhould 
be  tranfa&ed  at  Ringfton.  Perfonal  hatred  againft 
the  projector  of  this  plan  5  the  harfhnefs  of  the 
mealures  he  employed  to  carry  it  into  execution; 
the  attachment  moft  people  are  apt  to  take  for  places 
as  well  as  things;  numberiefs  private  interefts  that 
mu  ft  neceflarily  be  affedted  by  this  alteration:  all 
thefecaufes  fuggefted  to  many  perfonsunlurmount- 
ab'le  obje&ions  to  a  plan,  which  was,  indeed,  li¬ 
able  to  fome  inconveniencies,  but  was  founded  on 
unanfwerable  reafons,  and  attended  with  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  promoters  of  the  new  fyftem,  on 
their  fide,  fupported  it  with  a  contemptuous  haugh- 
tinefs.  This  oppofition  of  fentiments  produced  two 
parties ;  and  the  animofity  between  them,  which 
was  violent  at  firft,  ftill  continues  to  increafe.  Thefe 
divifions  are  fufficient  to  inflame  the  whole  colony. 
But  it  has  much  more  to  fear  from  a  number  of 
ferocious  enemies,  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  ifland, 
by  whom  it  is  incelfantly  threatened. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  cede 
Jamaica  to  the  Englifli,  they  left  there  a  number 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who,  tired  of  their  fla- 
very,  took  a  refolution  to  retire  into  the  mountains, 
there  to  preferve  that  liberty  which  they  had  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  expulfion  of  their  tyrants.  Having 
entered  into  fome  agreements  neceflary  to  preferve 
their  union,  they  planted  maize  and  cocoa  in  the 
moft  inacceffible  places  of  their  retreat.  But 
the  impoflibility  of  fubfifting  till  harveft,  oblig¬ 
ed  them  to  come  down  into  the  plain,  to  pillage 
for  fuftenance.  The  conquerors  bore  this  plunder 
the  more  impatiently;  as  they  had  nothing  to  fpare, 
and  declared  war  againft  thejn.  Many  were  maf- 

facred. 
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facred;  the  greater  part  fu  omitted;  and  only  fiKy  xiv. 
or  iixty  fled  back  to  the  rocks,  there  to  live  or  die  " - - — J 

in  freedom. 

Policy,  which  fees  every  thing,  but  is  never 
moved  by  companion,  thought  it  neceffary  utterly 
to  exterminate  or  reduce  this  handful  of  fugitives, 
who  had  efcaped  from  flavery  or  carnage;  but  the 
troops,  who  were  either  perilhing  or  exhaufted 
•  with  fatigue,  were  averl'e  from  this  deftrudtive 
fcheme,  w Inch  null  have  occafloned  the  effuuon  , 
of  more  blood.  It  was  therefore  diopt,  for  fear 
of  a  revolt.  This  condefcenfion  was  attended  with 
fatal  conlequences.  All  the  Haves  grown  defperats 
by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent,  or  the  dread  of 
punifhment,  foon  fought  an  afylum  in  the  woods, 
where  they  were  lure  of  meeting  with  companions 
ready  to  affift  them.  The  number  of  fugitives  in¬ 
creas'd  daily.  In  a  Ihort  time  they  deferred  by 
troops,  after  having  maffacred  their  mailers,  and 
plundered  and  fet  fire  to  the  habitations.  In  vain 
were  aftive  partizans  lent  out  againft  them;  to 
whom  a  reward  of  900  livres*  was  offered  for  the 
head  of  every  negro  they  fhould  bring.  This  fe- 
vcrity  prod.uced  no  alteration,  and  the  deler tion 
only  became  the  more  general. 

The  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers 
increafed.  Till  the  year  1690,  they  had  only  fled; 
but,  when  they  thought  themfelves  llrong  enough 
to  attack,  they  fell  upon  the  Engliih  plantations 
in  feparate  bands,  and  committed  horrid  ravages. 

In  vain  were  they  driven  back  to  then  mountains 
with  lofs;  in  vain  were  forts  erefted  and  garrifoned 

*  39I.  7s.  6d. 
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book  at  proper  diftances,  to  prevent  their  inroads ;  not-* 

X I V  j 

w— V“/  withstanding  ail  this  expence,  and  thefe  precau^ 
tions,  they  renewed  their  depredations  from  time 
to  time.  The  refentment  which  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  nature  by  barbarous  policy  excited  in 
thefe  blacks,  inlpired  them  with  fuch  fury,  that 
the  white  people  who -had  bought  them,  in  order, 
as  they  faid,  to  cut  off  the  root  of  the  evil,  re^ 
folved,  in  1735,  to  employ  all  the  forces  of  the 
colony,  to  deitroy  ajukly  implacable  enemy. 

Immediately  the  military  laws  took  place  of 
all  civil  government.  All  the  colonifts  formed 
themfelves  into  regular  bodies  of  troops.  They 
marched  towards  the  rebels  by  different  roads. 
One  party  undertook  to  attack  the  town  of 
Nauny,  which  the  blacks  themfelves  had  built  in 
the  Blue  mountains.  With  cannon,  a  town  builp 
without  regularity  and  defended  without  artillery, 
was  foon  destroyed;  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  other 
enterprifes  was  frequently  doubtful ;  fometimes  atr 
tended  with  much  lofs.  The  Haves,  more  elated 
by  one  triumph  than  difcouraged  by  ten  defeats, 
were  proud  .of  confidering  their  former  tyrants 
merely  as  enemies  they  were  to  contend  with.  If 
they  were  beaten,  they  had  at  leak  fome  revenge. 
Their  blood  was  at  leak  mixed  with  that  of  their 
barbarous  makers.  They  rufhed  againk  the  fword 
of  the  European,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  break. 
At  lak,  overpowered  by  numbers,  or  by  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  their  antagoniks,  the  fugitives  intrenched 
themfelves  in  inacceffible  places,  where  they  dif- 
perfed  in  final!  bands,  fully  determined  never  to 
kir  out 5  and  well  allured  that  they  fliould  never  be 

conquered. 
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conquered.  At  length,  after  various  battles  and 
excurfions,  that  lafled  nine  months,  the  Englifti 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fubduing  them. 

Thus,  fooner  or  later,  will  any  people,  made 
defperate  by  tyranny,  or  the  oppreiTion  of  conque¬ 
rors,  always  get  the  better  of  numerous  and  well- 
difciplined  armies;  if  they  havt  but  refolution 
enough  to  endure  hunger  rather  than  the  yoke; 
to  die  rather  than  live  in  bondage;  and,  if  they 
chufe,  rather  to  fee  their  nation  extindl  than  en- 
flaved.  Let  them  abandon  the  field  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  troops:  to  the  train  of  war;  to  the  difplay 
of  provifions,  ammunition,  and  hofpitals :  let  them 
retire  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  without 
baggage,  without  covering,  without  ftores;  na¬ 
ture  will  provide  for  them  and  defend  them.  There 
let  them  remain  for  years,  till  the  climate,  idlenefs, 
and  Intemperance,  have  deltroyed  thofe  fwarms  of 
foreign  invaders,  who  have  no  booty  to  expedt,  nor 
any  laurels  to  gather.  Let  them  now  and  then 
pour  down  upon  them,  like  the  torrents  of  their 
own  mountains,  furprife  them  in  their  tents,  and 
ravage  their  outlines.  Laflly,  let  them  defpife  the 
opprobrious  names  of  robbers  and  murderers? 
which  will  be  lavished  upon  them  by  people 
bafe  enough  to  arm  themfelves  againfl  a  handlul 
of  huntfmen,  and  weak  enough  to  be  unable  to 
conquer  them. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  blacks  with  the 
Englifn.  Thefe,  weary  of  excursions  and  fruitlefs 
armaments,  fell  into  univerfal  defpondency.  The 
pooreft  among  them  would  not  venture  to  accept 
the  lands  which  the  government  offered  them  m 
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B  xiv.  K  t^ie  vanity  °f t^le  mountains.  Even  the  fettlements. 

v — y — »  at  a  greater  diftance  from  thefe  formidable  flaves, 
were  negle&ed  or  forfaken.  Many  parts  of  the 
ifland,  which  from  their  appearance,  feemed  likely 
to  become  the  mod  fruitful,  were  left  in  their 
rude  date;  and  the  woods  and  thickets,  with 
which  they  were  covered,  became  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  affording  a  retreat  to  the  rebels, 
who  were  now  inured  to  war. 

In  this  iituation  was  the  colony,  when  Trelaw- 
ney  was  appointed  governor.  This  prudent  and 
humane  commander  was  fenfible,  that  a  let  of 
men,  who  for  near  a  century  pad:  lived  upon  wild 
fruits,  went  naked,  and  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weathers  who,  ever  at  war  with  an  affail- 
ant  flronger  than  themfelves  and  better  armed, 
never  ceafed  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  li¬ 
berty;  that  fuch  a  fet  of  men  would  never  be  fub- 
dued  by  open  force.  He,  therefore,  had  recourfe 
to  pacific  overtures.  He  offered  them  not  only 
lands  to  cultivate,  which  diould  be  their  own  pro¬ 
perty,  but  likewife  liberty  and  independence.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  fhould  enjoy  thefe  privileges 
under  chiefs,  who,  though  chofen  by  themfelves, 
diould  drill  hold  their  commifiions  of  the  governor 
of  the  iOand,  and  acl  under  his  direction.  This 
plan,  unheard-of  before  among  negroes,  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  treaty  concluded  in  1738,  to  the 
joy  of  both  parties.  It  feemed  to  promife  a  lading 
tranquillity;  but  there  was  a  circumflance  in  the 
ftipulation  which  laid  the  foundation  of  future  dis¬ 
turbances. 

While 
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While  Trelawney  was  negociating this  accommo-  b  0^0  k 
dation  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  general  aflem-  J 

bly  of  the  colony  had  propoled  their  feparate  plan 
to  the  independent  negroes.  This  was,  that  they 
jhould  engage  to  harbour  no  more  fugitive  fiaves, 
on  condition  that  a  ftipulated  fum  fhouid  be  paid 
them  for  every  fuch  deferter,  whom  they  fhould 
inform  againft,  or  bring  back  to  the  colony.  This 
agreement,  repugnant  to  humanity,  has  certainly 
not  been  religioufly  obferved.  The  parties  have 
mutually  accufed  each  other  of  difhondly.  The 
negroes,  but  ill-paid  in  thisfhameful  compa6l,have 
feveral  times  begun  their  ravages  afrelh. 

Whether  fired  by  their  example,  or  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  ill-ufage  they  met  with,  the  negro 
Oaves  refolved  to  be  free  likewife.  While  the 
flames  of  war  kindled  in  Europe  were  fpreading  in 
America,  thefe  miferable  men  agreed,  in  1760, 
to  take  up  arms  all  in  one  day,  murder  their  ty¬ 
rants,  and  feize  upon  the  government.  But  their 
impatience  for  liberty  difconcerted  the  unanimity 
of  the  plot,  by  preventing  the  timely  execu¬ 
tion  of  it.  Some  of  the  confpirators  flabbed 
their  mailers,  and  fet  fire  to  their  houfes  before  the 
appointed  time;  but  finding  themfelves  unable  to 
refill  the  whole  force  of  the  ifland,  which  their 
premature  exploit  had  colle£led  in  a  moment,  they 
fled  to  the  mountains.  From  this  impenetrable  re- 
eefs  they  were  inceflantly  making  dellru£live  in¬ 
roads.  The  Englifh,  in  their  dillrefs,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  folicit  the  alfillance  of  the  wild  negroes, 
whofe  dependence  they  had  been  obliged  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  by  a  folemn  treaty.  They  even  bribed 

them. 
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book  them,  and  promifed  a  certain  fum  for  every  Have 

*  w  *  ^  they  fhould  kill  with  their  own  hands.  Thofe  bafe 
Africans,  unworthy  of  the  liberty  they  had  reco¬ 
vered,  were  not  afhamed  to  fell  the  blood  of  their 
brethren:  they  purfued  them,  and  killed  many  of 
them  by  furprife.  At  laft  the  confpirators, 
weakened  and  betrayed  by  their  own  nation,  re¬ 
mained  a  long  time  filent  and  inactive. 

The  confpiracy  was  thought  to  be  effectually 
extinguifhed,  when  it  broke  out  again  with  re¬ 
doubled  fury.  The  numbers  had  increafed  by 
deferters  from  the  feveral  plantations.  The  regu¬ 
lar  troops,  the  militia,  and  a  large  body  of  failors, 
all  marched  in  purfuit  of  the  flaves;  they  fought 
and  beat  them  in  feveral  fkirmifhes;  many  were 
flam,  or  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed  into 
the  woods  and  rocks.  All  the  prifoners  were  ftiot, 
hanged,  or  burnt.  Thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  chief  promoters  of  the  confpiracy,  were 
tied  alive  to  gibbets,  and  there  left  to  perifti  flawly, 
expofed  to  the  fcorching  fun  of  the  torrid  zone;  a 
far  more  painful  and  more  terrible  death  than  that 
of  being  burnt  alive.  Yet  their  tyrants  enjoyed 
the  torments  of  thefe  miferable  wretches,  whofe 
only  crime  was  an  attempt  to  recover  by  revenge 
thofe  rights  of  which  avarice  and  inhumanity  had 
deprived  them. 

The  meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  fu¬ 
ture  infurreclions,  were  dictated  by  the  fame  fpirit 
of  barbarity.  A  Have  is  whipped  in  the  public 
places  if  he  plays  at  any  game  whatfoever;  if  he 
prefumes  to  go  a  hunting,  or  to  fell  any  thing  but 
milk  or  fifh.  He  cannot  ftir  out  of  his  mafter’s 
...  -  plantation^ 
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plantation,  unlefs  attended  by  a  white  man,  or  B 
with  an  exprefs  permiflion  in  writing.  If  he  beats  ^ 


a  drum,  or  makes  ufe  of  any  other  noify  inftru-  * 


ment,  his  m after  is  condemned  to  pay  a  penalty  of 
^25  livres*.  Thus  do  the  Englifh,  who  are  fo 
jealous  of  their  own  liberty,  fport  with  That  of 
other  men.  To  this  excefs  of  barbarity  the  negro 
trade  muft  neceffarily  have  brought  thefe  ufurpers. 
Such  is  the  progrefs  of  injuitice  and  violence.  To 
conquer  the  New  world,  its  inhabitants  muft  doubt- 
lefs  have  been  flaughtered.  To  replace  them,  ne¬ 
groes  muft  be  bought,  as  they  alone  are  able  to 
endure  the  climate  and  the  labours  of  America. 

To  remove  thefe  Africans  from  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  who  were  defigned  to  cultivate  the  land  with¬ 
out  having  any  pofTeffions  in  it,  it  was  neceffary  to 
feize  them  by  force,  and  make  them  flaves.  To 
keep  them  in  fubjectkm,  they  muft  be  treated  with 
feverity.  To  prevent  their  revolt,  the  natural 
confequence  of  feverity  and  fervitude,  thefe  men, 
whom  we  have  made  defperate,  muft  be  reftrained 
by  capital  punifhments,  by  hard  ufage,  and  atro¬ 
cious  laws. 

But  cruelty  itfelf  has  a  period  in  its  own  de- 
ftrudtive  nature.  In  an  inftant  it  may  ceafe.  An 
enemy  wdio  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  land  at  Ja¬ 
maica,  would  foon  convey  arms  to  thefe  men,  who 
are  full  of  rancour  againft  their  oppreffors,  and 
only  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rife  againft 
them.  The  French,  not  confidering  that  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  blacks  in  one  colony  would  probably 
pccahon  it  in  ail  the  reft,  will  haften  fuch  a  revolu- 
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tion  in  time  of  war.  TheEnglifh,  finding  them-  . 
felves  between  two  fires,  will  be  difmayed;  their 
ftrength  and  courage  will  fail  them;  and  Jamaica 
will  fall  a  prey  to  flaves  and  conquerors,  who  will 
contend  for  dominion  with  frefh  enormities.  Such 
is  the  train  of  evils  that  injuflice  brings  along  with 
it!  It  attaches  itfeif  to  man  lb  clofely,  that  the 
connexion  cannot  be  diffolved  but  by  the  fword. 
Crimes  beget  crimes;  blood  is  productive  of  blood; 
and  the  earth  becomes  a  perpetual  fcene  of  de¬ 
flation,  tears,  mifery  and  affliction,  where  fucceffive 
generations  rife  to  embrue  their  hands  in  blood, 
to  tear  out  each  other's  bowels,  and  to  lay  each 
other  in  the  duft. 

i  M 

The  lofs  of  Jamaica,  however,  would  be  a  heavy 
one  for  England.  Nature  has  placed  this  ifland  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  made  it 
a  kind  of  key  to  that  rich  country.  All  fhips  going 
from  Carthagena  to  the  Havannah,  are  obliged  to 
pafs  by  its  coafls;  it  is  more  within  reach  of  the 
feveral  trading  ports  on  the  continent,  than  any 
other  ifland;  the  many  excellent  roads  with  which 
it  is  furrounded,  facilitate  the  launching  of  men  of 
war  on  all  Tides  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  feveral  ad¬ 
vantages  are  balanced  by  Tome  inconveniences. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  get  at  Jamaica  by  the  trade-winds* 
by  taking  the  lefs  Antilles,  it  is  not  To  eafy  to  get 
out,  whether  we  go  through  the  freights  of  Ba¬ 
hama,  or  determine  for  the  leeward  palTage. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  ways  gives  the  full  advan-, 
tage  of  the  wind  for  two  hundred  leagues;  but  as 
foon  as  Cape  St.  Anthony  is  doubled,  we  meet  the 
fame  wind  again!!  us  that  before  was  favourable : 
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fo  that  more  time  is  loft  than  was  gained;  and  there 
is  alfo  a  rifque  of  being  taken  by  the  guarda-coftas 
of  the  Havannah.  This  danger  is  fucceeded  by 
another,  which  is  the  fhoals  on  the  coaft  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  towards  which  the  winds  and  currents  drive 
with  great  violence.  The  Elizabeth,  an  Englifti 
man  of  war,  would  infallibly  have  been  loft  there 
in  1746,  had  not  Captain  Edwards  ventured  into 
the  Havannah.  It  was  during  the  height  of  the 
war,  and  the  port  belonged  to  the  enemy. 
<c  I  come/’  faid  the  captain  to  the  governor,  c<  to 
deliver  up  my  ftiip,  myfailors,  myfoldiers,  and 
myfelf,  into  your  hands;  I  only  afk  the  lives  of 
my  men.”  cc  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  anydifhonour- 
“  able  action,”  replied  the  Spanifh  commander. 
c<  Had  we  taken  you  in  fight,  in  openfea,  or  upon 
our  coafts,  your  fhip  would  have  been  ours,  and 
you  would  have  been  our  prifoners.  But  as  you 
are  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  and  are  driven  into 
this  port  from  the  fear  of  being  fhipwrecked, 
I  do  and  ought  to  forget  that  my  nation  is  at  war 
with  yours.  You  are  men,  and  fo  are  we;  you 
<c  are  in  diftrefs,  and  have  a  right  to  our  pity.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  unload  and  refit  your  veflel ; 
and  if  you  want  it,  you  may  trade  in  this  port 
to  pay  your  charges ;  you  may  then  go  away, 
and  you  will  have  a  pafs  to  carry  you  fafe  be¬ 
yond  the  Bermudas.  If  after  this  you  are  taken, 
you  will  be  a  lawful  prize;  but  at  this  moment, 
cc  I  fee  in  Englifhmen,  only  ftrangers  for  whom  hu- 
“  manity  claims  our  afiiftance.”  It  is  in  this  in- 
ftance  that  we  difcover  Spanifh  generofity. 

The 
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The  other  way  is  attended  with  no  lefs  difficulty 
and  danger.  It  terminates  at  a  fmall  ifland,  that 
the  Engliffi  call  Crooked  ifland,  which  lies  eighty 
leagues  off  Jamaica.  Ships  that  come  this  way 
muff  commonly  ftrive  againft  the  eafterly  wind 
through  the  whole  paffage,  coaff  along  clofe  under 
St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  flats 
of  Cuba,  and  then  pafs  the  {freights,  between  the 
points  of  thefe  two  great  iflands,  where  it  is  very 
difficult  to  efcape  being  intercepted  by  their  pri¬ 
vateers  or  their  men  of  war.  The  navigators 
coming  from  the  Lucays  do  not  meet  with  thefe 
obftrudtions. 

These  iflands,  the  fir  ft  which  Columbus  difco- 
vered  in  America,  are  four  or  five  hundred  in  num¬ 
ber.  Moft  of  them  are  no  more  than  rocks  juft 
above  water.  Some  were  inhabited  by  favages, 
who  wefe  all  fent  to  perifla  in  the  mines  of  St. 
Domingo.  Not  one  of  them  had  a  Angle  inhabi- 
tant  in  1672,  when  the  Engliffi  landed  a  few  men 
011  that  called  Providence,  who  were  all  deftroyed 
by  the  Spaniards  feven  or  eight  years  after.  This 
difafter  did  not  deter  other  Engliffimen  from  fettling 
there  in  1690.  They  hadfcarce  built  160  houfes, 
when  the  French  and  Spaniards  jointly  attacked 
them  in  1703,  deftroyed  their  plantations,  and 
carried  off  their  negroes.  The  colonifts,  difcou- 
raged  by  the  total  lofs  of  their  fubftance,  removed 
to  other  places  tofeek  employment,  and  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  pirates  of  their  nation ;  who,  after  exer- 
cifing  their  piracies  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  in  the 
remoteft  feas  of  Afia,  and  chiefly  in  the  latitudes  of 
North- America,  found  a  fafe  and  commodious  re¬ 
treat 
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treat  in  the  itland.  Here  they  continued  for  a  long 
time,  infulting  even  the  Britifh  flag  with  impunity, 
till  George  I.  roufed  by  the  clamours  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  wiihes  of  his  parliament,  in  1719, 
fitted  out  a  fufficient  force  to  fubdue  them.  The 
greater  part  accepted  the  proffered  amnefty,  and 
increafed  the  colony  which  Woods  Rogers  brought 
with  him  from  Europe. 

It  may  now  confiff  of  3000  perfons;  half  of 
whom  are  fettled  at  Providence,  and  the  reff  dif- 
perfed  in  the  other  iflands.  Accuftomed  to  live 
upon  plunder,  they  retained  too  much  of  their 
former  difpofitions ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
negligent  and  languid  ftate  of  their  agriculture; 
though  the  variety  of  their  foil  is  a  confrant  incen¬ 
tive  to  their  induftry,  their  ambition,  and  even 
their  caprices.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  general, 
it  is  not  fertile;  but  there  are  parts  fufficiently  rich 
to  infure  the  profperity  of  a  greater  population. 
Thefe  iflands,  which  for  want  of  productions  have 
hitherto  been  ufeiefs  to  Great-Britain,  may  in  time 
be  ferviceable  from  their  fituation,  if  not  by  their 
trade. 

The  Lucays,  which  on  one  fide  are  feparated 
from  Florida  only  by  the  channel  of  Bahama,  form 
on  the  other  a  long  chain,  which  terminates  nearly 
at  the  point  of  Cuba.  There  fome  other  iflands, 
called  Caicos,  and  Turks  ifland,  lately  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Englifh  navy,  begin;  and 
which  continue  the  chain  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  Between  thefe 
feveral  iflands,  there  are  five  paffages  for  firff-rate 
fhips.  Turk’s  ifland,  and  the  great  Caicos,  have 
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lately  been  fortified  by  the  Englilh,  fo  that  they 
afford  a  good  anchorage,  and  a  fafe  retreat  to  their 
privateers,  and  command  the  narrow  channel,  which 
divides  them  from  St.  Domingo.  By  this  means 
moil  of  the  fhips  coming  from  that  rich  ifiand  mul 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh.  If  thefe  have 
not  built  any  forts  on  the  other  iilands,  it  is  becaufe 
they  think  the  Superiority  of  their  manoeuvres  is 
fufficient  without  this  affiftance,  to  intercept  this 
paffage  to  the  Blips  of  their  rivals.  They  are  not 
fo  fanguine  in  their  expectations  with  regard  to 
Bermudas. 

This  duller  of  iilands,  diflant  about  300  leagues 
from  the  Antilles,  was  difeovered  in  1527,  by  the 
Spaniard  John  Bermudas,  who  gave  them  his  name, 
but  did  not  land  there.  Never  had  this  group  of 
iilands  been  inhabited  by  any  human  being,  when 
fixty  Englifhmen  landed  there  in  1 6 1 2.  The  popu¬ 
lation  increafed  considerably,  becaufe  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  climate  were  greatly  exaggerated.  In¬ 
habitants  reforted  thither  from  the  Antilles  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health;  and  from  the  northern 
colonies,  to  enjoy  their  fortune  in  peace.  Many 
royalifts  retired  there  in  expectation  of  the  death 
x)f  their  oppreffor  Cromwell.  Waller,  among  the 
reft,  that  charming  poet,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
that  tyrannical  deliverer,  eroded  the  feas,  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  thofe  fortunate  iilands,  infpired  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
which  are  always  favourable  tpThepoet.  Heim- 
parted  his  enthufiam  to  the  fKir  fex.  The  Englilh 
ladies  never  thought  them0ves  handfome  or  well 
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drefiedj  unlefs  they  had  fmall  Bermuda  hats  made  B  ° 
^vith  palm  leaves. 

But  at  laft  the  charm  was  broken*  and  thefe 
ifiands  fell  into  that  contempt  which  their  infig- 
nificance  deferved.  They  are  very  numerous*  and 
their  whole  compafs  is  but  fix  or  feveii  leagues: 

The  foil  is  very  indifferent;  and  there  is  not  a  fingle 
fpring  to  water  it.  There  is  no  water  to  drink  but 
what  is  taken  from  wells  and  refervoirs.  Maize* 
vegetables*  and  excellent  fruits*  afford  plenty  of 
wholefome  food*  but  they  have  no  fuperfluous 
commodities  for  exportation ;  yet  chance  has  col- 
lefted  under  this  pure  and  temperate  fky*  four  or 
five  thoufand  inhabitants;  poor;  but  happy  in  being 
Unobferved;  They  have  no  outward  connexions 
except  by  feme  fhips  paTing  from  the  northern  to 
the  fouthern  colonies*  which  fbmetimes  flop  to  take 
refrefhments  in  thefe  peaceful  ifiands. 

-  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
fortunes  of  thefe  people  by  induflry.  It  has  Been, 
wifhed  that  they  would  try  do  cultivate  fiik;  then 
cochineal;  and*  laflly,  that  they  would  plant  vine¬ 
yards.  But  thefe  projeXs  have  been  only  thought 
of.  Thefe  ifianders*  confultihg  their  own  happi- 
nefs*  have  confined  their  fedentary  arts  to  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  fails.  This  manufacture*  fo  well  adapted  to 
plain  and  moderate  men*  grows  daily  more  and 
more  fiourifhing. 

,  For  upwards  of  a  century  pafl*  fhips  have  alfo 
been  built  at  the  Bermudas,  that  are  not  to  be 
equalled  for  fwiftnefs  and  durablenefs;  and  are  in 
great  requefl,  efpeciaily  by  pirates.  They  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  cedar*  called  by  the  French 
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Acajou.  It  hath  been  tried  to  imitate  them  at 

Jamaica  and  in  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  there 
were  plenty  of  materials,  which  were  grown  fcarce 
and  dear  in  the  old  docks;  but  thefe  fhips  are,  and 
muft  be  far  inferior  to  their  models. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Bermuda  idands 
have  formed  a  fociety  in  1765,  the  datutes  of  which 
arc,  perhaps,  the  mod  refpe&able  monument  that 
ever  dignified  humanity.  Thefe  virtuous  citizens 
have  engaged  themfelves  to  form  a  library  of  all 
books  of  hufbandry,  in  whatever  language  they 
have  been  written;  to  procure  to  all  capable  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes,  an  employment  fuitable  to  their 
difpofition;  to  bellow  a  reward  on  every  man  who 
has  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  already 
known;  to  give  a  penfion  to  every  daily  workman, 
who,  after  having  afliduouflv  continued  his  labour, 
and  maintained  a  good  chara&er  for  forty  years, 
ihall  not  have  been  able  to  lay  by  a  (lock  fuficient 
to  allow  him  to  pafs  his  latter  days  in  quiet ;  and 
Jafdy,  to  indemnify  every  Inhabitant  of  Bermuda, 
who  ihall  have  been  oppreffed  either  by  the  mi- 
iiifler  or  the  magidrate. 

May  thefe  advantages  ever  be  preferved  to  thefe 
indudrious,  though  indigent  people;  happy  in  their 
labour  and  in  their  poverty,  which  keeps  their 
morals  untainted!  They  enjoy  in  a  date  of  inno¬ 
cence  the  benefits  of  a  pure  andferene  Iky.  The 
poifon  of  luxury  has  never  infe&ed  them.  They 
are  not  themfelves  addicted  to  envy,  nor  do  they 
excite  it  in  others.  The  rage  of  ambition  and  war 
.is  extinguifhcd  upon  their  coads,  as  the  dorms  of 
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the  ocean  that  furround  them  are  broken.  The 
Virtuous  man  would  willingly  crofs  the  Teas  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fight  of  their  frugality.  They  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  what  paffes  in  the  part  of  the 
world  we  live  in;  and  it  will  be  happy  for  them  to 
remain  in  their  ignorance. 

England  drew  from  all  her  flourifhing  colonies 
only  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fugar  for  her  own  con- 
fumption ;  part  of  the  coffee  and  cotton  fhe  wanted  > 
but  neither  cocoa,  nor  indigo.  The  late  war,  by 
extending  her  empire  in  the  New  world,  has  en¬ 
riched  her,  commerce  with  fome  additional  articles 

r’  f 

of  exportation. 

At  the  head  of  her  new  acquifitions  Hands  the 
ifland  of  Tobago,  which  meafiires  about  thirty 
leagues  round.  It  is  not,  as  moft  of  the  other 
Caribbee  iflands,  full  of  barren  rocks,  or  unwhole- 
fome  moraftes.  Plains  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
without  any  inequalities,  are  here  crowned  with 
hills,  whofe  gentle  afcent  is  every  where  fit  for 
cultivation.  From  thefe  hills  flow  innumerable 
fprings ;  mod  of  which  feem  purpofely  intended 
to  turn  the  fugar-mills.  The  foil,  which  is  fome- 
times  fandy,  is  conftantly  black  and  deep.  There 
are  lafe  and  commodious  harbours  along  the  north 
'  and  weft  fides  of  the  ifland,  which  is  not  expofed 
to  thofe  dreadful  hurricanes  that  are  fo  deftriuftive 
in  other  parts.  Poftibly,  it  owes  this  ineftimable 
advantage  to  the  vicinity  of  the  continent. 

Tobago  has  formerly  been  exceedingly  popu¬ 
lous,  if  we  may  credit  tradition;  but  its  authority 
is  rather  doubtful.  The  inhabitants  long  with- 
ftood  the  fierce  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  favages 
i  B  b  2  from 
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book  from  the  continent,  who  were  ftubborn  and  irrcr- 

^iY 

i _ *_  concile&ble  enemies.  At  length,  wearied  out  with 

thefe  inroads,  which  were  inceffantly  renewed,  they 
difperfed  into  the  adjacent  iflands. 

That  which  they  had  forfaken  lay  open  to  in- 
vafion  from  Europe,  when  two  hundred  natives  of 
Fieffingen  landed  there  in  1632,  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  Dutch  colony.  The  neighbouring  In^ 
dians  joined  with  the  Spaniards  of  Trinity  ifland, 
to  oppofe  an  eftablifhment  that  gave  umbrage  to 
both.  Whoever  attempted  to  flop  their  fury,  was 
murdered  or  taken  prifoner;  and  the  few  who 
efcaped  into  the  woods  foon  deferted  the  ifland. 

For  twenty  years  the  Dutch  forgot  a  fettlement 
which  was  only  noted  for  the  difafters  of  its  origin. 
In  1654,  a  frefh  colony  was  fent  there,  which  was 
driven  away  in  1666.  The  Englifh  were  foon  de¬ 
prived  of  this  conqueft  by  the  French;  but  Lewis 
XIV.  fatisfied  with  having  conquered  it,  reftored  it 
to  his  ally  the  republic  of  Holland.  This  fettle¬ 
ment  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  other  colonies 
of  that  commercial  nation  that  were  engaged  in 
agriculture*  The  motives  that  determine  fo  many 
perfons  from  other  countries  to  go  to  America, 
ought  never  to  have  influenced  the  Dutch.  Their 
own  country  affords  every  poffible  advantage  for 
trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to  go  abroad  to  make 
their  fortune.  A  happy  toleration,  purchafed  like 
their  liberty,  with  rivers  of  blood,  hath  at  length 
left  the  confciences  of  all  men  free;  fo  that  no  re¬ 
ligious  fcruples  can  induce  timorous  minds  to  banifh 
themfelves  from  their  native  country.  The  govern- 
«  .  meat  makes  fuch  ample  provifion  for  the  relief  and 
’  employment 
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employment  of  the  poor,  that  none  are  driven  by 
defpair  to  go  and  clear  a  foreign  land  which  ufually 
deftroys  the  firft  cultivators.  Tobago,  therefore, 
never  had  more  than  i  aoo  men,  employed  in  the 
culture  of  a  little  tobacco,  cotton  and  indigo,  and 
of  fix  fugar  plantations. 

The  colony  was  confined  to  this  fcanty  exertion 
of  induftry,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  fame 
nation  that  had  reftored  it  to  its  former  rights  of 
poffeffion  and  property.  In  the  month  of  February 
1677,  a  French  fleet,  deftined  to  feize  upon  To- 
bao-o,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  that  was  fent 
out  to  oppofe  this  expedition.  They  engaged  in 
the  very  road  of  the  ifland,  which  became  famous 
from  this  memorable  aftion  in  an  age  abounding 
with  great  events.  The  obftinacy  and  valour  on 
both  fides  was  fuch,  that  the  fight  ftill  continued, 
when  every  ftiip  was  difmafted,  and  unrigged,  and 

no  failors  left  to  work  them.  The  engagement  did 

not  ceafe  tiil  twelve  veffels  were  burnt,  and  a  great 
number  funk.  The  affailers  loft  the  feweft  men, 
and  the  defendants  kept  pofiefiion  of  the  ifland. 

But  d'Eftrees,  who  was  determined  to  take  it, 
landed  there  the  fame  year  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  There  was  then  no  fleet  to  obftruft  or  retard 
his  progrefs.  A  bomb  thrown  from  his  camp, 
blew  up  their  powder  magazine.  This  proved,  as 
it  generally  does,  a  deciftve  ftroke;  and  the  enemy, 
unable  to  refift,  furrendered  at  difcretion.  The 
i  conquerors  availed  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  the 
right  of  war  :  not  content  with  razing  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  they  burnt  the  plantations,  feized  upon  all 

the  (hips  in  the  harbour,  and  tranfported  the  inha- 
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bitants  from  the  ifland.  The  conqueft  of  this  place 
was  fecured  to  France  by  the  peace  that  foon 
followed  an  action*  in  which  defeat  was  attended 
with  no  marks  of  difgrace*  and  victory  with  no 
advantage. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  neglected  this  important 
ifland  to  fuch  a  degree*  as  not  to  fend  a  fmgle  man 
thither.  Perhaps,  in  the  intoxication  of  falfe 
grandeur*  they  beheld  with  indifference  whatever 
was  merely  ufeful.  They  even  entertained  an  un¬ 
favourable  opinion  of  Tobago*  and  imagined  it 
was  only  a  barren  rock.  This  error  gained  ground 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  French*  who*  finding 
•themfelves  too  numerous  at  Martinico*  went  over 
to  the  iilands  of  St.  Lucia*  St.  Vincent*  and  Domi¬ 
nica.  Thefe  were  precarious  pofTeflions*  and  whole 
foil  was  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Could  they  pof- 
fibly  have  been  preferred  to  an  ifland  where  the 
land  was  better*  and  the  property  inconteftable  ? 
Such  was  the  reafoning  of  a  government*  which 
was  not  then  fufficiently  enlightened  concerning 
the  trade  and  plantations  of  the  colonies*  to  difcern 
the  true  motives  of  this  diflike  the  fubjects  had  to, 
Tobago. 

An  infant  colony,  efpecially  when  it  is  founded 
with  {lender  means*  cannot  fubfift  without  imme¬ 
diate  affiflance.  It  cannot  make  any  progrefs  but 
in  proportion  as  it  finds  confumption  for  its  firft 
productions.  Thefe  are  generally  of  a  common 
fort*  are  not  worth  the  expences  of  exportation  to 
any  diftance,  and,  therefore*  will  fcarce  fell  but 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  infenfibly*  and 
by  moderate  profits*  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  pf 
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thofe  great  cultures  which  are  the  objeT  of  com-  xiv.^ 
merce  between  Europe  and  the  Leeward  iflands. 

But  Tobago  was  too  remote  from  the  French  ivttle- 
ments,  to  attract  inhabitants  by  fuch  a  gradation  of 
fpcceis.  Lefs  fruitful  iflands,  that  were  nearer  to  - 

tjneir  refources,  were  preferred. 

The  low  condition  into  which  it  was  railen  did 
not  prevent  it  from  attradting  the  attention  of 
England.  That  proud  ifland,  which  thinks  herfelf 
the°queen  of  all  others  becaufe  file  is  the  matt 
flourifhing,  pretended  to  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  that  of  Tobago,  becaufe  it  had  once  been  in 
her  poffeffion  for  fix  months.  Her  forces  have 
confirmed  herpretenfions;  and  the  peace  of  1763, 
has  juftified  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to 
her  a  poffeffion,  which  Ihe  will  turn  to  better  ac¬ 
count  than  the  French  evei  did. 

Almost  all  the  fettlements  in  the  Antilles  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  firft  cclonifts,  who  acting  by 
chance  in  times  of  little  experience,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  mother-country,  committed 
perpetual  blunders.  Their  avidity  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  follow  the  method  of  the  natives,  who,  to 
abate  the  influence  of  a  conftant  fcorching  fun, 
ufed  to  feparate  the  fmall  parcels  of  land  which  . 
they  were  forced  to  clear,  with  large  ipaces  co¬ 
vered  with  trees  and  fhady  thickets,  Thefe  lava- 
o-es,  inftrufted  by  experience,  fixed  their  dwellings 
Tn  the  middle  of  the  woods,  to  preferve  themfelves 
from  the  quick  and  dangerous  exhalations  of  a 

ground  newly  turned  up. 

The  deftroyers  of  this  prudent  people,  being 

too  eager  after  their  profits,  neglefted  this  method 
°  R  K  „  as 
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as  too  flow;  and  being  impatient  to  cultivate  all^ 
precipitately  cut  down  whole  forefls,  Thick  va¬ 
pours  immediately  arofe  from  the  ground,  which 
was  heated,  for  the  firft  time,  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  Thefe  increafed  as  the  earth  was  ftirred  up 
for  fowing  and  planting.  Their  malignant  particles 
infinuated  themfelves  into  every  pore,  and  every 
organ  of  the  hufbandman  ;  who,  by  hard  labour, 
was  conftantly  kept  in  a  profufe  perforation.  The 
circulation  of  the  fluids  was  flopped,  all  the  vifcera 
were  dilated,  the  body  fwelied,  the  flomach  could 
no  longer  perform  its  fundlions,  and  death  enfued. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  thefe  peflilential  influences  by 
day,  loft  their  lives  by  deeping  in  huts  haftily  run 
up  upon  a  frefh  foil,  where  vegetation  was  too 
adive,  and  fo  unwholefome  that  it  confumed  the 
men  before  it  could  nourifh  the  plants. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it;  appears,  that  the 
following  would  be  the  befl  plan  which  could  be 
purfued  in  the  eflablifhing  of  a  New  colony.  At 
our  firft  arrival,  it  fhould  be  obfervedwhat  winds 
are  moft  prevalent  in  the  Archipelago  of  America, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  blow  regularly  from 
the  fouth-eaft  and  north*eaft.  If  we  were  at  li¬ 
berty  to  chufe,  and  met  with  no  obftacle  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  we  fhould  take  care  not  to 
fix  bn  the  leeward  fide,  left  the  wind  fhould  be 
continually  bringing  to  us  the  vapours  of  the  new- 
tilled  grounds,  and  infect,  from  the  exhalations  of 
the  new  plantations,  a  piece  of  land  that  might 
have  been  purified  in  time.  Our  colony  fhould, 
therefore,  be  founded  on  the  windward  fide  of 
whatever  country  \ye  mean  to  cultivate.  Firft,  all 
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fa  habitations  fhould  be  built  in  the  wood,  and  B  * 

not  a  tree  be  fuffered  to  be  felled  about  them.  The  v - v— ¥ 

woods  are  wholefome  ■,  the  refrefhing  fhade  they 
afford,  and  the  cool  air  we  breathe  in  them  even  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  are  a  prefervative  againft  that 
exceffive  perfpiration,  which  is  the  deftruciion  of 
inoft  Europeans,  by  the  drvnefs  and  acrimony  of 
an  inflammable  blood,  deprived  of  its  fluid  parts. 

Fires  fhould  be  kept  in  the  huts  all  night,  to  difpel 
any  noxious  air  that  might  have  entered.  This 
cuftom,  which  is  conftantly  pra&ifed  in  fome  parts 
of  Africa,  would  be  as  fuccefsful  in  America,  con¬ 
sidering  the  analogy  between  the  two  climates. 

After  haying  taken  thefe  precautions,  we  might 
begin  to  cut  down  the  woods;  but  it  fhould  be  at 
lead;  at  fifty  toifes  diftance  from  the  huts.  When 
the  ground  is  laid  bare,  the  flaves  fhould  not  bp 
fent  out  to  their  work  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  fun  has  had  time  to  divide  the  va¬ 
pours,  and  the  wind  to  drive  them  away.  The 
four  hours  loft  after  fun-rife,  would  be  fully  com- 
penfated  by  fparing  the  ftrength  of  the  labourers, 
and  the  prefer vation  of  the  human  race.  This  at¬ 
tention  fhould  be  continued  as  long  as  any  lands 
are  clearing  or  fowing,  till  the  ground  was  tho¬ 
roughly  purged  and  fettled ;  when  the  colonifts 
might  be  allowed  to  fix  upon  it,  and  be  employed 
without  the  leaft  apprehenfions  at  all  hours  in  the 
day.  Experience  has  already  juftified  the  neceflity 
of  all  thefe  meafures. 

The  Englifh  having  firft  fettled  on  the  leeward 
fide  of  Tobago,  they  died  in  great  numbers,  and  - 

loft  a  great  number  of  flaves,  though  they  all  came 
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at  the  lame  time  from  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
Having  acquired  knowledge  by  this  misfortune, 
they  removed  to  windward,  and  the  mortality 
ceafed.  This  fettlement,  which  was  to  have  been 
entered  upon  immediately  after  the  peace,  has 
been  greatly  retarded,  becaufe  the  cuftom  that 
prevails  in  England,  of  felling  the  lands  of  their 
Hands,  is  attended  with  numberlefs  forms,  which 
have  delayed  the  clearing  of  them.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  17 66  that  400,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  allotted,  divided  into  lots  of  500  acres  each, 
A  fecond  allotment  has  fmce  been  made;  but,  in 
both,  no  one  planter  has  been  allowed  to  purchafe 
more  than  one  lot.  This  law  has  extended  to  St. 
Vincent  and  Dominica;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  in  the  laft  Hand  the  lots  were  only  of  300 
acres.  In  all  the  three  acquifitions,  the  land  has 
fold  but  for  22,  or  28  livres*  an  acre.  One  fifth 
of  the  ium  was  paid  down  at  the  time;  t tnper 
cent,  the  two  fir  ft  years,  and  afterwards  twenty 
per  cent .  till  the  whole  was  difcharged.  Every 
planter  is  allb  obliged  to  fix  a  white  man  and  two 
white  women  upon  his  plantation  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  acres  he  fhall  clear.  But  here  a  difficulty 
occurs.  The  Englifh,  by  putting  two  women  and 
but  one  man  upon  a  plantation,  bring  themfelve$ 
into  the  dilemma  of  either  leaving  one  woman  with¬ 
out  a  hulband,  or  giving  two  wives  to  the  man. 
This  is  either  admitting  polygamy,  which  chriftia- 
nity  forbids;  or  celibacy,  which  proteftants  will 
not  allow:  for  it  is  not  to  be  luppofed  that  in 
America  the  Englifh  will  chufe  to  intermarry  with 
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the  blacks.  However  this  may  be,  every  planter  B  k; 
mu  ft  comply  with  this  injun&ion,  or  forfeit  .450  v— ^ 

livres*  for  every  woman,  and  double  that  fum  for 
every  man  that  is  wanting. 

Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  reftraint,  the 
difpofition  of  the  Engliffi  leaves  no  room  to  doubt, 
but  that  Tobago  will  emerge  in  their  hands  from  the 
utmoft  wretchednefs,  and  rife  to  the  greateft  degree 
of  profperity.  At  that  brilliant  period,  it  will  fur- 
pals  all  the  pofteftions  they  have  acquired  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  excellence  and  the  abundance  of  its 
productions.  Thofe  fpeculators  who  are  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  beft  able 
to  judge  what  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent,  make  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that 
the  illand  will  yield  50,000  hoglheadsof  raw  fugar 
annually  to  the  mother-country,  befides  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  lefs  value.  In  ftiort,  it  will  furpafs  Jamaica, 

and  increafe  the  wealth  of  Granada. 

The  illand  of  Granada  lies  to  leeward  of  To-  Francccedes 

.  r  1  J  Granada 

bago,  is  but  nine  or  ten  leagues  long,  leven  broad  to  England, 
in  the  wideft  part,  and  twenty  or  twenty- two  in 
circumference.  Its  plains  are  interfefted  by  a  few 
mountains  of  a  moderate  height,  and  a  prooigious 
number  of  pretty  confiderable  fprings.  There  is 
fo  capacious  a  harbour  to  leeward,  that  fixty  men 
of  war  may  ride  there  with  eafe,  and  with  fo  much 
fafety,  that  they  might  fave  themfelves  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  calling  anchor. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  Granada,  had  formed,  as  early  as  the  year 
1638,  the  project  of  fettling  there,  yet  they  never 
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book  carried  it  into  execution  till  the  year  1651.  At 

r  ^  T 

t  ~  .  their  arrival,  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  fome 

knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy  to  the  chief  of  the 
favages  they  found  there ;  and  imagining  they  had 
purchafed  the  ifland  with  thefe  trifles,  affumed  the 
fovereignty,  and  foon  adted  as  tyrants.  The  Caribs, 
unable  to  contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took 
the  method  which  weaknefs  always  infpires  to  repel 
oppreffion  ;  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found 
alone  and  defencelefs.  The  troops  that  were  fent 
to  fupport  the  infant  colony,  found  no  fafer  or 
more  expeditious  way  than  to  deftroy  all  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  remainder  of  thefe  fniferable  favages 
took  refuge  upon  a  fteep  rock,  preferring  rather 
to  throw  themfelves  down  alive  from  the  top  of  it, 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  enemy. 
The  French  inconfiderably  called  this  rock  k  morne 
des  /auteurs,  the  hill  of  .the  leapers,  and  it  frill 
retains  that  name. 


They  were  juftly  punifhed  for  all  thefe  cruel¬ 
ties  by  a  rapacious,  violent,  and  inflexible  gover¬ 
nor.  Moft  of  the  colonifts,  no  longer  able  to  en¬ 
dure  his  tyranny,  retired  to  Martinico,  and  thofe 
who  remained  on  the  ifland  condemned  him  to  death 
after  a  formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of  juflice 
that  tried  this  mifcreant,  there  was  only  one  man 
who  could  write,  and  his  name  was  Archangeli.  A, 
farr.ier  was  the  perfon  that  impeached,  who,  inflead 
of  the  fignature,  fealed  with  a  horfelhoe,  and 
Archangeli,  who  performed  the  office  of  clerk, 
wrote  gravely  round  it:  marque  de  Monfieur  de  la 
Brie,  con/eilkr  rapporteur.  Mark  of  Mr.  de 
la  Brie,  council  for  the  court. 
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It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France  B  °°  ^ 

would  not  ratify  this  extraordinary  fentence,  paffed  » - - — 1 

with  fuch  unufual  formalities,  though  dilated  by 
common  fenie.  Moll  of  the  judges  of  the  crime, 
and  witneffes  of  the  execution  difappeared  from 
Granada.  None  remained,  except  thofe  whofe 
obfcurity  fcreened  them  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
laws.  The  eftimate  taken  in  1700  fhews,  that 
there  were  on  the  ifland  no  more  than  251  white 
people,  53  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and  525 
flaves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to  64 
horfes,  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The 
whole  culture  confided  of  three  plantations  of 
fugar,  and  fifty-two  of  indigo. 

The  face  of  things  was  totally  changed  towards 
the  year  1714;  and  this  alteration  was  effected  by 
Martinico.  That  ifland  was  then  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  fplendour  that  was  to  aftonifh  all  nations. 

It  fent  immenfe  productions  to  France,  and  re¬ 
ceived  valuable  commodities  in  return.  The  riched 
of  thefe  were  lent  to  the  Spanifh  coads.  Its  imps 
touched  at  Granada  in  their  way,  to  take  in  refrefh- 
paents.  The  trading,  privateers,  who  undertook 
this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland 
the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  execution  of  every  project  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  commerce.  Some  traders  furnifhed  the 
inhabitants  with  daves  and  utenfils  to  ered  fugar 
plantations.  An  open  account  was  edablifhed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  colonies.  Granada  was  clearing  its 
debts  gradually  by  its  rich  produce,  and  the  ba¬ 
lance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofed,  when  the 
war  in  1744  interrupted  the  communication  be- 
*  .  tween 
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tween  the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  flopped 
the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  plantations.  This  lof£ 
was  fupplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was 
purfued,  during  the  hoftilities,  with  all  the  a&i- 
vity  and  eagernefs  that  induffry  could  infpire. 

The  peace  of  1748  revived  all  the  labours, 
and  opened  all  the  former  fources  of  wealth.  In 
1753,  the  population  of  Granada  confiiled  of  1,262 
white  people;  175  free  negroes;  and  11,991 
Haves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2,298  horfes  or 
mules;  2,456  head  of  horned  cattle;  3,278 
fheep;  902  goats;  and  331  hogs.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations;  2,725,600  cof¬ 
fee  trees;  150,300  cocoa  trees,  and  800  cotton 
plants.  The  provifions  confided  of  5,740,450 
trenches  of  caffada;  933,596  banana  trees,  and 
143  fquares  of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  colony 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  proportion  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  foil.  Thofe  obftinate  fevers  and  drop- 
lies,  which  for  thirty  years  had  confumed  the  men 
as  fall  as  they  cut  down  the  woods,  would  have 
fubfided  when  the  whole  had  been  cleared;  a  la¬ 
bour  in  which  the  colonill  loll  his  life  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  preferve  it.  But  the  French  have  loll 
their  hopes '  and  their  treafures.  They  will  no 
longer  enjoy  the  wealth  of  Granada.  They  de- 
ferve,  however,  the  misfortunes  that  have  baffled 
their  too  tardy  precautions.  They  are  paffionately 
fond  of  premature  and  unbounded  enjoyment: 
that  malady,  which  has  tainted  the  government  of 
a  nation  which  yet  deferves  the  affection  of  her 
mailers;  that  prodigality,  which  reaps  when  it 
Ihould  fow;  which  dellroys  the  pall  with  one 

hand. 
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hand,  and  the  future  with  the  other;  which  ex- 
haufts  and  confumes  the  ftock  by  anticipating  the 
income;  that  confufion,  which  refults  from  the 
diftrefles  any  ftate  mull  neceffarily  be  reduced  to 
that  has  neither  principles  nor  experience,  that 
has  powers  and  no  views,  means,  and  no  conduct; 
that  anarchy  which  prevails  at  the  helm;  that  pre¬ 
cipitation,  that  caballing  among  inferiors;  the 
impropriety  or  total  want  of  projeds;  on  one 
hand,  the  audacity  of  doing  any  thing  with  im¬ 
punity;  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  fpeaking,  even 
for  the  public  good:  this  long  train  of  evils  has 
thrown  Granada  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
who  are  in  pofieffion  of  this  conquefl  by  the  treaty 
of  1763.  But  how  long  will  they  keep  this  co¬ 
lony?  Or,  will  it  never  again  be  reftored  to 
France? 

England  has  not  made  a  fortunate  beginning. 
In  the  firft  enthufiafm  raifed  by  an  acquifition  of 
which  the  higheft  opinion  had  been  previoufly 
formed,  every  one  was  eager  to  purchafe  eftates 
there.  They  fold  for  much  more  than  their  real 
value.  This  caprice,  by  expelling  old  colonies, 
who  were  inured  to  the  climate,  has  fent  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-fix  millions  of  livres*  out  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  This  imprudence  has  been  followed 
by  another.  The  new  proprietors,  milled  no  doubt 
by(  national  pride,  have  fubftituted  new  methods  to 
thofeof  their  predeceifors.  They  have  attempted 
to  alter  the  mode  of  living  among  their  Haves. 
The  negroes,  who,  from  their  very  ignorance,  arc 
more  attached  to  their  old  cuftoms  than  other  men, 
*Qn  an  average  about  1,553,000k 


have 
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book  have  revolted.  It  hath  been  found  neceffary  to 
,  '  *  i  fend  out  troops,  and  to  fhed  blood*  The  whole 
colony  was  filled  with  fufpicions.  The  mailers, 
who  had  laid  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  ufing 
violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
maffacred  in  their  own  plantations.  The  labours 
have  declined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tran¬ 
quillity  has  at  length  been  reilored.  The  number 
of  Haves  has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000; 
and  the  produce  has  been  railed  to  the  treble  of 
what  it  was  under  the  French  government. 

The  plantations  will  itiil  be  improved  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  iHands,  called  the 
Granadines,  that  are  dependent  on  the  colony. 
They  are  from  three  to  eight  leagues  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  They  do  not  afford  a  fingle  fpring  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  air  is  wholefome;  the  ground  covered 
only  with  thin  bufhes,  has  not  been  fcreened  from 
the  fun:  it  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman. 

Cariacou,  the  only  one  of  the  Granadines 
which  the  French  have  occupied,  was  at  firft  fre¬ 
quented  by  turtle  fifhermen,  who,  in  the  lei  fur  e 
afforded  them  by  fo  eafy  an  occupation,  employed 
themfelves  in  clearing  the  ground.  In  procefs  of 
time  their  fmall  number  was  increafed  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guadalupe,-  who 
‘  finding  that  their  plantations  were  deftroyed  by  a 
peculiar  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  Gariacou,  The 
iHand  fiourifhed  from  the  liberty  that  was  enjoyed 
there.  The  inhabitants  collected  about  twelve 

hundred  Haves,  by  whofe  labours  they  made  them¬ 
felves'' 
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felves  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  hundred  thou  fand  xiv. 

livres*  in  cotton.  v 

The  other  Granadines  do  not  afford  the  profpett 
of  the  fame  advantages,  though  the  plantation  of 
fu^ar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fucceeded  remarkably 
well  at  Becouya,  the  largeft  and  molt  fertile  of  , 
thefe  i (lands,  which  is  no  more  than  two  leagues 
Idiftant  from  St.  Vincent* 

When  the  Englifh  and  French*  who  for  fame  The  Eng- 
years  had  been  ravaging  the  Windward  iflands*  pofleffion 
began  to  give  fome  confidence  to  their  fettlements  £*.  v,„._ 
in  the  year  1660,  they  agreed  that  Dominica  and  Wof*. 
Sr  Vincent  fhould  be  left  to  the  Caribs  as  their  they  wd 
property.  Some  of  thefe  favages,  who  till  then  ifland. 
;had  been  difperfed,  retired  into  the  former,  and 
the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  There  thefe  mild 
and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  filence, 
lived  in  the  woods,  in  fcattered  families,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  old  man,  whom  his  age  alone  had 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  ruler.  The  dominion 
paffed  fuccefiively  into  every  family,  where  the 
oldeft  always  became  king,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
ouide  and  father  of  the  nation.  Thefe  ignorant 
favages  were  dill  unacquainted  with  the  iublime 
art  of  fubduing  and  governing  men  by  force  of 
arms;  of  maffacring  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
to  get  poffefiion  of  their  lands ;  of  granting  to  the 
1  conquerors  the  property,  and  to  the  conquered  the 
labours  of  the  conquered  country ;  and  in  proceis 
of  time,  of  depriving  both  of  the  rights  and  the 
fruit  of  their  toil  by  arbitrary  taxes. 


*  On  an  average  19,690  b 
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B  9  o  K  The  population  of  this  children  of  nature  was 
-v — '  fuddenly  augmented  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whofe 
origin  was  never  pofitively  afcertained.  It  is  faid 
that  a  fhip  carrying  negroes  for  fale  foundered  on 
the  coafl  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  the  haves  who  efcaped 
the  wreck,  were  received  as  brethren  by  the 
favages.  Others  pretend  that  thefe  negroes  were 
deferters,  who  ran  away  from  the  plantations  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  A  third  tradition  fays, 
that  this  foreign  race  comes  from  the  blacks  that 
the  Caribs  took  from  the  Spaniards,  in  the  firft 
wars  between  thofe  Europeans  and  the  Indians. 
If  we  may  credit  Du  Tertre,  the  molt  antient  hiflo- 
rian  that  has  written  an  account  of  the  Antilles, 
thofe  terrible  favages,  who  were  fo  inveterate 
againfl  their  mailers,  fpared  the  captive  ilaves, 
brought  them  home,  and  reilored  them  to  liberty 
that  they  might  enjoy  life,  that  is,  the  common 
bleffings  of  nature,  which  no  man  has  a  right  to 
withhold  from  any  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Their  kindnefs  did  not  flop  here:  for  by 
whatever  chance  thefe  ilrangers  were  brought  into 
the  iiland,  the  proprietors  of  it  gave  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage ;  and  the  race  that  fprang 
from  this  mixture,  were  called  black  Caribs.  They 
have  preferved  more  of  the  primitive  colour  of 
their  fathers,  than  of  the  lighter  hue  of  their  mo¬ 
thers.  The  red  Caribs  are  of  a  low  flature;  the 
black  Caribs  tall  and  flout  j  and  this  doubly  favage 
race  fpeak  with  a  vehemence  that  feems  to  referri* 
ble  anger. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  fome  differences 
arofe  between  the  two  nations.  The  people  of 

Martinico 
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Martinico  perceiving  this,  refolved  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  divifions,  and  raife  themfelves  on  the 
fuins  of  both  parties.  Their  pretence  was,  that 
the  black  Caribs  gave  lhelter  to  the  (laves  who 
deferted  from  the  French  iflands.  Impofture  is 
always  productive  of  injuftice.  Thofe  who  were 
falfeiy  accufed,  were  afterwards  attacked  without 
i-eafon.  But  the  fmallnefs  of  the  numbers  fent  out 
againft  them ;  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  expedition;  the  defection 
of  the  red  Caribs,  who  refufed  to  lupply  fuch 
dangerous  allies  with  any  of  the  fuccours  they  had 
promifed  them,  to  aft  againft  their  rivals;  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  fubfiftence;  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  coming  up  with  enemies  who  kept  them¬ 
felves  concealed  in  woods  and  mountains;  ailthele 
circumftances  confpired  to  difconcert  this  ralh  and 
violent  enterprife.  It  was  obliged  to  be  given  up, 
lols  of  many  valuable  lives;  but  the  tri¬ 
umph  the  favages  obtained,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  fueing  for  peace  as  fuppliants.  They  even 
invited  the  French  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
fwearing  fincere  friendffiip  and  inviolaole  concord. 
The  propofal  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  next  year, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  IVIartinico  re— 
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moved  to  St.  Vincent. 

The  firft  who  came  thither,  fettled  peaceably, 
hot  only  with  the  confent,  but  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  red  Caribs.  This  fuccefs  induced  others  to 


follow  their  example;  but  thefe,  whether  from 
jealoufy  or  fome  other  motive,  taught  the  favages  a 
fatal  fecret.  That  people,  who  knew  of  no  pro¬ 
perty  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  becauie  they  are 
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v — >  tnat  they  could  fell  the  earth  itfelf,  which  they  had 
always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in 
general.  This  knowledge  induced  them  to  mea¬ 
sure,  and  fix  boundaries  3  and  from  that.ihftlnt 
peace  and  happinefs  were  banifhed  from  their 
ifiand.  The  partition  of  lands  occafioned  divi- 
fions  among#  men.  The  following  were  the  caufcs 
of  the  revolution  produced  by  this  fyflem  of  pro- 
;  perty. 

When  the  French  came  to  St.  Vincent,  they 
brought  fiaves  along  with  them,  to  clear  and  till 
the  ground.  The  black  Caribs,  fhocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  refembling  men  who  were  degraded 
by  fiavery,  and  fearing  that  fome  time  or  other 
their  colour,  which  betrayed  their  origin,  might 
be  made  a  pretence  for  enfiaving  them,  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  thickeit  parts  of  the  foreft.  In  this 
fituation,  in  order  to  imprint  an  indelible  mark  of 
diftin&ion  upon  their  tribe,  that  might  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual  token  of  their  independence,  they  flattened 
the  foreheads  of  all  their  children  as  foon  as  they 
were  born.  The.  men  and  women,  whofe  heads 
could  not  bend  to  this  ftrange  fhape,  dared  no 
longer  appear  in  public  without  this  vifible  fign  of 
freedom.  The  next  generation  appeared  as  a  new 
race.  The  flat- headed  Caribs,  who  were  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  tall  proper  men,  hardy  and  fierce, 
came  and  erected  huts  by  the  fea-fide. 

They  no  fooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  fet  upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  but 
they  claimed  a  fhare  with  the  other  lflanders. 
Tnis  riling  Ipirit  of  covetoufnefs  was  at  firft  ap- 

peafed 
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r,eafed  by  fome  prefents  of  brandy,  and  a  few  B  K 

fibres.  But  not  content  with  thefe,  they  foon  de-  - - v -*  1 

man dsd  fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had;  and  at  , 

lift  they  were  defirous  of  having  their  lhare  in  all 
future  fales  of  land,  and  likewife  in  the  produce  of 
paft  fales.  Provoked  at  being  denied  a  part  in 
this  brotherly  repartition,  they  formed  into  a  fepa- 
rate  tribe,  fwore  never  more  to  affociate  witn  the 
red  Caribs,  chofe  a  chief  of  their  own,  and  de- 
1  dared  war. 

The  numbers  of  the  combatants  mignt  be 
equal,  but  their  ftrength  was  not  fo.  The  black 
Caribs  had  every  advantage  over  the  red,  that  in- 
jduftry,  valour,  and  boldnefs,  mil  ft  foon  acquire 
■  over  a  weak  habit  and  a  timorous  difpofnion.  But 
that  fpirit  of  equity,  which  is  feldom  deficient  in 
lavages,  made  the  conqueror  confent  to  lhare  with 
the  vanquifhed  all  the  territory  lying  to  the  lee¬ 
ward.  It  was  the  only  one  which  both  parties 
were  defirous  of  polfefling,  becaufe  there  they 
werefureof  receiving  prefents  from  the  French. 

,  The  black  Caribs  gained  nothing  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  they  t'nemfelves  had  drawn  up.  The 
new  planters  who  came  to  the  ifland,  always  landed 
and  fettled  near  the  red  Caribs,  where  the  coafc 
was  molt  accefllble.  This  preference  rouled  that 
enmity  which  was  but  ill-extinguifhed.  The  war 
broke  out  again.  The  red  Caribs,  who  were  al- 
i  ways  beaten,  retired  to  windward  of  the  liland. 

Many  took  to  their  canoes,  and  went  over  to  the 
continent,  or  to  Tobago;  and  the  few  that  le- 
mained,  lived  feparate  from  the  blacks. 
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The  black  Caribs,  conquerors  and  mailers  of  all 
the  leeward  coaft,  required  of  the  Europeans  th^t 
they  fhould  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already 
purchafed.  A  Frenchman  attempted  to  fliew  the 
deed  of  his  purchafe  of  fome  land  which  he  had 
bought  of  a  red  Carib  I  know  not ,  fays  a  black 
Carib3  what  thy  paper  fays\  hut  read  what  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  my  arrow .  There  you  may  fee ,  in  characters 
which  do  not  lie ,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I 
demand ,  I  will  go  and  hum  your  houfe  to-night.  In 
this  manner  did  a  people  who  had  not  learnt  to 
read,  argue  with  thofe  who  derived  fuch  confe- 
quence  from  knowing  how  to  write.  They  made 
tile  of  the  right  of  force,  with  as  much  afiurance^ 
and  as  little  remorfe,  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  divine,  political,  and  civil  right. 

Time,  which  brings  on  a  change  of  meafures 
with  a  change  of  interefts,  put  an  end  to  thefe  dif- 
turbances.  The  French  became,  in  their  turn* 
the  ftrongeft.  They  no  longer  fpent  their  time  in 
breeding  poultry,  and  cultivating  vegetables,  cafia-. 
va,  maize,  and  tobacco,  in  order  to  fell  them  at 
Martinico.  In  lefs  than  twenty  years,  more  impor¬ 
tant  cultures  employed  800  white  men,  and  3000 
blacks.  The  annual  fale  of  thefe  new  commodities 

%  V  ,  4 

amounted  to  1^500,000  liyres*.  The  iiland  of 
St.  Vincent  was  in  this  fituation  when  it  fell  into 

■  ••  ,  .  ■.  1  »  j 

the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  It  was  fecured  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

The  French,  who  had  begun  to  clear  this 
country,  which  till  then  had  always  remained  un¬ 
cultivated,  entertained  not  the  leak  doubt  as  to 
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their  title  to  the  lands.  They  held  their  property  B  XIV  K 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  might,  perhaps,  < — „ — ' 
have  had  the  right  to  difpofe  of  a  territory  which 
nature  had  given  them.  How  great  was  their  fur- 
prife,  when  they  were  informed  that  Great-Britain, 
which  was  in  no  treaty  either  with  them  or  with 
the  Caribs,  thought  herfelf  authorized  to  ftrip 
them,  unlefs  they  would  redeem  thofe  very  fields 
they  had  cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  and 
founded  her  right  on  principles  adopted  in  Europe ! 

In  vain  did  they  remonftrate  againft  an  oppreffion 
fo  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  even  to  the 
law  of  nations.  Their  complaints  were  difregard- 
ed.  The  chief  men  of  the  colony  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  fufpend  the  orders  fent  from  the  mother- 
country,  to  fell  the  lands  indifcriminately.  The 
parliament  propofed  by  this  trifling  profit,  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiencies  which  the  expences  of  the  war 
had  made  in  the  treafury.  But  this  end  was  not 
!  anfwered.  The  1,575,000  livres*,  which  arofe 
from  the  conceffions  made  in  the  three  neutral 
iflands,  were  almoft  wholly  diffipated  in  vain 'for¬ 
malities.  If  even  the  axiom  of  the  Europeans,  that 
falfe  and  barbarous  axiom,  that  the  lands  inha¬ 
bited  by  favages  are  to  be  confidered  as  vacant, 
could  have  been  rejected  by  the  Englilh,  who, 
like  the  Spaniards,  had  fo  often  availed  themfelves 
of  it,  tomakeufurpations;  if  the  French  had  not 
had  a  right  to  purchafe,  what  they  had  at  leaft  had 
'  a  right  to  fteal ;  if  they  had  not  by  their  la¬ 
bour  acquired  a  lawful  title  to  thofe  lands  which 
they  had  obtained  by  prefents;  in  lhort,  it  the 

*  Near  69,0001. 
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public  treafury  of  England,  exhaufled  by  a  war 
that  was,  perhaps,  unjuft,  was  to  be  replenifhed 
by  the  extortions  of  the  peace,  and  the  profits  of 
thefe  unlawful  fales :  ftill  it  was  contrary  to  their 
own  intereft,  and  to  their  principles  of  political 
ceconomy,  thus  to  plunder  induftrious  men,  who 
would  have  accelerated  the  improvement  of  a  co¬ 
lony  which  they  themfelves  had  founded. 

But  the  feverity  of  the  new-eftablifhed  govern¬ 
ment  made  them  difperfe,  Some  went  over  to  St, 
Martin,  Marigalante,  Guadalupe,  and  Martinico; 
but  the  greater  part  to  St.  Lucia,  which  began  to 
be  peopled  by  granting  lands  to  thofe  who  would 
clear  them.  They  all  brought  away  their  flaves. 
The  emigration,  however,  was  not  univerfal.  Some 
Frenchmen,  lefs  attached  to  their  relations,  and 
lefs  fond  of  their  own  country,  which  had  in  a 
manner  caft  them  of F,  chofe  to  remain  under  the 
yoke  of  the  conqueror  on  the  fertile  fpot  where 
fortune  had  thrown  them.  When  the  firft  emo¬ 
tions  of  difcontent  were  pafled,  they  confidered 
they  fhouid  gain  more  by  redeeming  their  own 
lands,  than  by  fettling  upon  frefh  grounds  that 
would  coft  them  nothing. 

Fheir  fortune,  which  had  never  yet  been  upon  any 
folid  foundation,  muft  acquire  firmnefs  and  vigour 
under  the  protection  of  Englifh  government.  The 
bland,  which  they  fhare  with  their  new  fellow- 
citizens,  though  it  does  not  promife  much  cotton* 
is  very  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  arnotto  and 
cocoa.  Before  the  conqueft,  three  millions  weight 
of  coffee  were  gathered  there ;  the  culture  of  which 
might  with  eafe  be  conftderably  increafed,  if  the 
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attention  of  the  Englifh  was  not  totally  engaged  in  B  ®iv. 

the  plantation  of  liigar.  That  part  of  St.  Vincent  v - v — 1 

they  were  fettled  in,  which  is  on  the  leewaid  fldea 
fupplied  them  only  with  a  fmall  (quantity ,  becaufe 
it  is  rugged  and  hilly.  This  circumftance  made 
them  deflrous  of  occupying  the  plains  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  fide.  The  Caribs,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  have  refufed  to  evacuate  them,  and  the 
Englifh  have  had  recourfe  to  arms  to  compel  them 
to  it.  Though  they  defend  themfelves  with  great 
courage,  they  will,  fooner  or  later,  lubmit  to  tne 
yoke  of  European  tyranny.  IVlay  the  flames  of  war 
not  extend  themfelves  to  Dominica  ! 

This  ifland  is  fomewhat  larger  than  St.  Vincent.  ThejEng- 
It  is  thirteen  leagues  in  length,  and  nine,  at  moft,  biifhthem. 
in  breadth;  and  in  the  center  are  inacceffiblemoun-  D0^-naica. 
tains,  which  pour  down  numerous  rivers  of  excel- 
lent  water  upon  fruitful  but  uneven  grounds.  meixt* 

This  country  was  inhabited  by  its  own  children. 

In  1732,  938  Caribs  were  found  there,  difperfed 
in  32  carbets;  and  349  French  people  lived  in  a 
diftrid  by  the  fea-lide,  which  the  favages  had  for- 
faken.  Thefe  Europeans  had  no  other  affiftance, 
or  rather  companions  of  their  labours,  but  23  free 
mulattoes,  and  338  flaves.  They  were  all  em¬ 
ployed  in  breeding  poultry,  in  raifing  provifions 
for  the  confumption  of  Martinico,  and  cultivating 
72,200  cotton  flmibs.,  Thefe  trifling  produdions 
were  afterwards  enriched  by  the  addition  of  coffee. 

At  laft,  the  ifland  contained  600  white  people, 
and  2000  blacks,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  when  it 
became  an  Englifh  colony. 


Before 
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Before  the  end  of  thelaft  century,  Great-Britain, 
which  was  advancing  towards  the  dominion  of  the 
feas,  while  fhe  accufed  France  of  afpiring  to  the 
jnonarchy  of  the  continent,  had  fhewed  as  much 
eagernefs  for  Dominica  as  lhe  did  in  the  late  ne- 
gociations,  when  vidtory  gave  her  a  right  to  chufe. 
It  was  not  for  the  fake  of  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton, 
which,  however,  the  Englifh  may  multiply  there 
beyond  their  hopes  nor  for  the  fake  of  fugar,  of 
which  they  muft  not  expedt  more  than  three  or 
four  thoufand  hogfheads  a  year ;  and  that  only  in 
procefs  of  time.  An  objedt  of  greater  importance 
than  fettlements  for  cultivation,  entered  into  their 
$Iiftant  political  views. 

The  point  that  the  Englifh  aimed  at,  was  to 
draw  all  the  commodities  of  the  French  colonies 
to  Dominica,  in  order  to  trade  with  them  themr 
felves;  and,  indeed,  till  the  nation,  whofe  fortune 
has  funk  with  her  glory,  can  recover  her  activity, 
and  by  the  flrength  of  her  navy  can  be  enabled  in 
fome  meafure  to  fettle  the  price  of  her  commo¬ 
dities,  and  prevent  their  being  conveyed  from  their 
fettlements  by  a  contraband  trade;  till  that  aufpi- 
cious  time  comes,  the  reciprocal  interefl  of  the 
French  planters  and  the  Englifh  merchants  will 
baffle  all  the  endeavours  of  the  court  of  Verfailles. 
The  intercourfe  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the 
former  colonifts  remaining  at  Dominica,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  have  been  treated  by  the  new 
government  with  as  much  injuflice  as  thofe  of  St. 
Vincent.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only,  fe verity 
they  have  experienced  from  the  Englifh  minifhy, 
Yfhile  they  made  every  harbour  in  the  ifland  a 
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free  port,  they  have  laid  a  duty  of  thirty-three  B  99  K 
livres  fifteen  fous*,  upon  every  negro  that  fhould 
be  imported;  and  have  even  carried  their  impru¬ 
dent  avidity  fo  far,  as  to  require  a  part  of  this  ab- 
furd  tax  to  be  paid  before  the  fale;  fo  that  the 
traders  which  come  from  Guinea  are  obliged  to 
bring  money  to  Dominica,  or  to  borrow  it  mere 
upon  extravagant  terms;  which  muff  either  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  trading  there,  or  enhance  the  price 
pf  a  merchandife,  whicn  is  already  degrading  to 
mankind;  though  it  is  ftill  thought  too  high  by\ 
avaricious  men. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  ifland  for  the 
Englifh,  is  its  being  fituated  between  Guadalupe 
and  Martinico,  at  a  imall  diftance  from  each,  fo  as 
to  be  equally  alarming  to  both.  Its  fafe  and  com¬ 
modious  roads  will  enable  the  Englifh  privateers 
and  fquadrons  to  intercept,  without  rifque,  the 
navigation  pf  France  in  her  colonies,  and  even  the 
communication  between  the  two  iflands.  England 
feems  to  have  fecured  at  the  peace  every  defile  and 
every  poft  againft  the  next  war.  Let  us  now  re- 
fume  the  examination  of  her  poffefTions.  When 
we  fpeak  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  power,  an 
inquiry  into  the  value  of  its  colonies,  is  taking 

an  eftimate  of  its  (Length. 

The  number  of  (laves  employed  in  the  Englifh  Prefcnt 
iflands,  amounts  to  about  230,000;  but  their  la-  Britifh 
bour  produces  lefs  than  an  equal  number  in  the 
French  colonies.  This  difference  may  be  owing  to 
three  feveral  caufes.  Fhe  loil  of  the  Bntifh  fet- 
jtlements,  originally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  now 
jnore  exhauftecl  by  long  culture.  The  caie  of  the 
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boo  K  plantations  is  commonly  committed  to  mercenaries, 
\~l~yL-j.  who  are  neither  fo  diligent,  fo  intelligent,  nor  fo  *  '  y 
ceconomical  as  the  proprietors.  The  methods  of 
clearing  and  improving  the  lands  have  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfection. 

The  population  of  white  people  in  the  French 
colonies  in  proportion  to  the  blacks,  is  as  one  to 
fix;  whereas  in  the  Engliih  colonies  it  is  feldom 
more  than  as  one  to  eleven.  The  reafon  is,  that 
the  latter  are  confined  to  agriculture,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  embrace  both  agriculture  and  trade.  In  this 
view,  however,  Barbadoes,  that  deals  in  (laves, 
aftd  Jamaica,  that  has  formed  contraband  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Spanilh  coafts,  fhould  have,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  a  greater  number  of  white  people  than 
the  other  fettlements  under  the  fame  dependence. 

This  difproportion  between  the  black  and  white 
people  has  not  always  been  the  fame  in  the  Engliih 
colonies.  They  formerly  contained  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Europeans;  but  thefe  have  difappeared,  as 
the  fmaller  cultures  have  decreafed,  and  their  place 
has  been  fupplied  by  fugar  plantations,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  very  confiderable  extent  of  territory.  Thefe 
inhabitants  have  fucceffively  taken  refuge  in  new 
iilands,  have  retired  to  North- America,  or  have 
returned  to  the  mother-country.  Not  but  there 
were  as  many  indigent  and  idle  men  in  England,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  firft  emigrations  from  Europe  to 
America;  but  the  fpirit  of  adventure  and  enter- 
prife,  w&ich  was  raifed  by  the  novelty  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  other  concurring  circumftances,  far  from 
being  encouraged,  has  been  Hided  by  the  planters. 

In  vain  have  the  laws  required  every  proprietor  to 
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have  a  number  of  white  men  proportionable  to  the 
blacks  upon  his  plantation  ;  thefe  regulations  have 
proved  ineffedual.  The  planters  chufe  rather  to 
run  the  trifling  rifque  of  paying  a  fmall  penalty, 
than  to  ad  in  conformity  to  a  law,  the  obfervance 
of  which  would  be  more  expenfive  to  them  than 
the  penalty  inflided  upon  the  breach  of  it.  But 
the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  white  men  is  com- 
penfated  by  the  advantages  they  enjoy. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Englifh  iflands  are 
formed  into  a  regiment.  This  fubjcdion,  which 
neither  expofes  them  to  the  caprices  of  a  governor, 
nor  to  the  infulting  pride  of  regular  troops,  neither 
degrades  nor  offends  any  one.  If  this  militia  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  point  of  difcipline  to  the  European  fol- 
diery,  it  far  exceeds  them  in  ardor  and  courage. 
If  their  numbers  were  fufficient  to  repulfe  an  ene¬ 
my  whofe  government  is  almoft  a  military  one, 
they  would  lave  the  mother-country  the  trouble  of 
fending  troops,  at  an  immenfe  expence  and  great 
rifques,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  periffi  without 
having  done  any  fervice.  But  this  militia  of  the 
colonies  is  hardly  fufficient  to  keep  the  negroes 
in  awe,  who  are  much  inclined  to  revolt  againft 
the  Englifh  yoke;  for  flavery  appears  more  intole¬ 
rable  in  a  free  nation,  where  it  is  more  unjuft  and 
more  inconfiftent  with  its  chara&er,  than  in  others: 
Are  then  the  efforts  of  men  towards  independence 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that  when  they  have  ffiaken  off 
the  yoke,  they  wifli  to  impofe  it  upon  others  ?  And 
do  thofe  who  are  the  moft  impatient  of  flavery, 
thus  become  the  moft  eager  for  power  ? 
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Though  Great-Britain  has  never  laid  any  dire# 
impoft  upon  her  colonies,  they  are  more  burdened 
with  taxes  than  thofe  which  belong  to  lefs  moderate 
governments.  Left  entirely  to  their  own  flrength, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  find  refources  in  them- 
felves  againfi:  the  calamities  occafioned  by  the  great 
commotions  of  nature,  which  are  fo  frequent  in  thofe 
climates*  Compelled  to  remedy  the  evils  of  war, 
and  to  provide  for  their  defence,  they  have  erected 
fortifications  by  voluntary  contributions ;  thefe 
have  been  large,  and  ruinous,  by  the  debts  they 
have  been  obliged  to  contradh  The  civil  admini- 
fixation,  in  manifefi:  contradiction  to  the  republican 
fpirit,  which  is  that  of  difmtereftednefs  and  oeco- 
nomy,  has  always  been  very  coftiy,  and  public 
bufinefs  has  never  been  tranfadted  without  great 
expence.  This  is  an  unavoidable  evil  that  attends 
a  trading  people j  whether  free  or  not,  they  ulti¬ 
mately  love  or  value  nothing  but  money.  The  thirft 
of  gold  being  more  the  work  of  imagination  than  of 
necefiity,  it  does  not  fatisfyour  defires  like  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  our  other  pafiions.  Thefe  are  unconnect¬ 
ed  and  tranfient;  they  are  at  variance  with,  or  fuc- 
ceedeach  other;  but  the  thirftof  gold  feeds  and  gra¬ 
tifies  all  the  others;  or  at  leaf;  it  contributes  to 
keep  them  up,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fatiate  the 
defire  of  them,  by  procuring  the  means  of  indul¬ 
gence.  No  habit  grows  ftronger  by  continuance 
than  that  of  amafting  wealth;  it  feems  to  be 
equally  excited  by  the  enjoyments  of  vanity,  and 
the  felf-denial  of  avarice.  The  rich  man  always 
wants  to  fill  or  enlarge  his  treafure.  Co^ftant  ex¬ 
perience  verifies  this,  both  in  individuals  and  na¬ 
tions. 
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tions.  Since  great  fortunes  have  been  made  in 
England  by  trade,  the  defire  of  riches  is  become 
the  chief  fpring  of  a6tion,  and  the  univerfal  paffion. 
Such  citizens  as  either  could  not  or  would  not  em¬ 
brace  that  moft  lucrative  of  all  employments,  have 
not  yet  renounced  that  lucre  which  the  manners 
and  opinion  of  the  times  has  made  neceffary.  Even 
while  afpiring  to  honours,  they  are  in  purfuit  of 
riches.  In  their  attachment  to  thofe  laws  and 
virtues,  which  ought  ever  mutually  to  affifl  each 
other,  even  in  obtaining  the  honour  of  fitting  in 
parliament,  they  have  found  the  way  to  aggrandize 
their  fortune.  In  order  to  carry  their  ele&ion  into 
this  powerful  body,  they  have  bribed  the  people; 
and  afterwards  have  no  more  been  afhamed  to  fell 
thefe  very  people  to  the  court,  than  they  were  to 
have  bought  them.  Every  vote  in  parliament  is 
become  venal.  A  famous  minifter  kept  a  lift,  in 
which  thefe  votes  were  rated;  and  openly  boafted 
of  it,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  nation.  It  was  the 
duty  of  his  place,  he  faid,  to  buy  off  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  nation,  to  make  them  vote,  not 
againft,  but  according  to  their  confcience.  But 
what  can  confcience  plead  againft  the  allurements 
of  gain  ?  If  the  mercantile  fpirit  has  been  capable 
of  infecting  the  mother-country  with  the  contagion 
of  felf-intereft,  is  it  poffible  that  it  fhould  nqt  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  colonies,  of  which  it  is  the  principle 
and  the  fupport?  Is  it  then  true,  that  in  proud 
Albion,  a  man  who  fhould  be  generous  enough  to 
ferve  his  country  for  the  mere  love  of  glory,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  another  world,  and 
$f  the  paft  age  ?  If  fo,  her  enemies  have  only  to 
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flhake  off  this  mean  fpirit,  and  they  will  one  day 
recover  from  her  all  they  have  loft. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  the  enormous  contribu¬ 
tions  and  public  expences  in  the  Englifti  fettle- 
ments,  their  lands  ftill  fell' at  a  very  high  price. 
The  Europeans  and  Americans  vie  with  each  other 
in  buying  them;  and  this  competition  enhances 
their  value.  They  are  allured  by  the  certainty  of 
finding  abetter  market  for  their  commodities  in  the 
mother-country,  than  other  nations  can  have  elfe- 
where.  Befides,  the  Englifti  iflands  are  lefs  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  invafion  and  devaftation,  than  thofe  of 
other  powers,  that  are  rich  in  productions  and 
poor  in  fhips.  The  navigation  of  a  people  born 
for  the  fea,  fupports  itfelf  by  its  own  ftrength,  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

The  Englifli  take  every  method  to  increafe  the 
value  of  their  iflands.  In  1766  they  took  off  the 
duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent .  on  all  fugars  ex¬ 
ported;  and  likewife  the  duties  on  all  other  com¬ 
modities.  This  exemption  has  been  extended  to 
the  productions  of  other  iflands  brought  into  their 
own.  The  government  has  done  more.  It  has 
undertaken  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  garrifons 
that  are  to  proteCl  the  new  conquefts,  which  amount 
to  219,427  livres*.  Thus  the  public  treafury  fup¬ 
ports  trade,  in  order  to  increafe  its  profperity. 

The  conneCtionsof  the  Englifti  iflands  are  greatly 
confined.  No  foreign  fhip  is  fuffered  to  land,  but 
at  Jamaica  and  Dominica,  which  were  made  free 
ports  in  1766.  The  fe verity  of  the  laws  prevents 
the  governors  from  eluding  this  important  prohibi- 
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fion.  All  intercourfe  with  the  feveral  nations  of  1 
Europe,  has  always  been  forbidden  them 5  and  in  ^ 
1739,  when  they  w:ere  permitted  to  carry  their 
fugars  direbtly  to  the  foreign  markets,  it  was  under 
fuch  reftridlions  as  made  it  irnp  radii  cable.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  mother-country  to  referve  the  whole 
produce  of  her  iflands  for  her  own  confumption,  or 
her  own  trade.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which 
they  are  diflributed. 

TiIese  colonies  have  never  produced  provifions 
for  their  inhabitants,  whether  white  or  black.  They 
afford  neither  wood,  cattle,  nor  falt-fifh.  They  are 
fupplied  with  thefe  necelfaries  from  New-England; 
and  fend,  in  exchange,  rum,  pimento,  ginger;  few- 
other  commodities,  but  great  quantities  of  molaffes, 
which  is  ufed  there  inftead  of  fugar.  The  New- 
England  people  were  never  allowed  to  fetch  fugar 
I  in  kind  from  the  iflands,  left  the  cheapnefs  of  the 
commodity  ftiould  induce  them  to  neglect  molaffes, 
and  to  give  othef*  commodities  in  payment  for 
thofe  they  received  from  the  northern  provinces. 
The  mother-country  was  very  fenfible,  that  fugars 
fbnt  from  America  to  England,  and  from  England 
|  to  America,  Would  find  but  few  purchafers;  but 
this  confideratio.n  did  not  affedl  her.  Her  chief 
|  view  was,  not  to  fell  a  commodity  to  the  northern 
colonies  which  fhe  could  readily  difpofe  of  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  but  particularly  to  fecure  the  confumption 
of  molaffes,  that  fhe  might  appropriate  to  herfelf 
all  the  rich  produce  of  her  iflands.  But  the  mea- 
fures  that  were  taken  to  bring  about  this  impor¬ 
tant  end,  were  fingularly  thwarted. 

Vol.  IV.  D  d  France* 
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France,  which  fortunately  was  poffeffed  of  th$ 
richeft  iftands in  the  Weft-Indies,  blinded  by  that 
imprudence  which  has  always  checked  the  progrefs 
of  her  fortune,  never  thought  of  fending  her  mo- 
lafies  and  rum  to  her  northern  fettlements.  This 
bad  policy  drew  the  inhabitants  of  New-England 
to  the  French  iftands.  They  conveyed  thither 
meal,  vegetables,  wood,  falt-fifh,  cattle,  and  even 
money ;  and  brought  away  indigo,  cotton,  and 
fugar,  which  they  found  means  to  fend  over  to 
England;  and,  efpecially,  all  the  molaffes  they 
wanted  for  their  own  confumption.  It  is  demon- 
ftrable,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1719,  they  carried 
off  20,000  hogfheads;  and  that  by  the  year  17 33* 
this  navigation  employed  300  Ihips,  and  near 
3000  lailors. 

This  intercourfe,  which  made  the  colonies  on 
the  continent  independent  of  the  Englifh  iftands  for 
the  articles  they  wanted,  excited  the  murmurs  of 
the  planters  in  the  iftands.  They  applied  to  par¬ 
liament  for  the  prohibition  of  a  trade*  which,  they 
alleged,  was  detrimental  both  to  the  mother- 
country  and  to  their  profperity,  and  beneficial  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  French  fettlements.  The  Norsh- 
Americans,  on  their  fide,  replied,,  that  if  this  market 
were  ftiut  againft  them*  they  could  neither  advance 
in  the  clearing  of  lands*  nor  carry  on  their  fur 
trade,  nor  go  on  with  their  fifhery,  nor  eonfume 
national  manufactures,  nor  add  any  thing  to  the, 
wealth,  power.,  or  maritime  ftrength  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country. 

This  grand  conteft,  which  more  or  lefsconcerned 
every  Englifliman,  occafioned  a  great  ferment,  and 

produced 
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produced  many  writings,  in  which  party  jpirit 
betrayed  much  animofity.  But  it  is  by  thefe 
means  that  the  nation  comes  at  the  knowledge  of 
its  true  intereft.  When  it  was  fully  inftrudted, 
the  parliament,  to  reconcile  the  views  of  all  the 
American  colonifts,  confirmed  the  privilege  thofe 
on  the  continent  had  to  trade  with  the  French; 
but,  to  favour  the  iflands,  they  laid  a  duty  on 
foreign  molaffes,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  preference 
to  their  own.  This  duty  has  often  fluctuated. 
In  1764,  the  people  of  the  iflands  petitioned  that 
it  might  be  put  at  7  fols,  6  deniers*  per  gallon: 
thofe  of  the  continent,  wanted  to  pay  but  3  fols,  9 
deniers  f.  To  fatisfy  both  parties,  it  was  rated 
5  fols,  7  deniers  and  a  halfj.  It  has  fince  been 
lowered  to  1  fol,  10  deniers  and  a  half  || ;  which  is 
levied  equally  upon  foreign  and  national  molaffes. 
But,  fortunately  for  the  Englilh  iflands,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  molaffes  and  rum  has  of  late  years 
been  fo  great  in  North- America,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  rum  in  England,  and  efpecially  in  Ire¬ 
land,  has  increafed  fo  much,  that  they  have  never 
been  at  a  lofs  to  difpofe  of  thefe  commodities. 
Such  are  the  connexions  of  the  Englilh  iflands 
with  the  northern  colonies ;  they  are  much  more 
confiderable  with  the  mother-country. 

The  mother-country  furnilhes  them  with  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  utenflls,  and  Haves.  This  is  about 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  fhe  draws  from  them. 
The  reafon  of  this  difproportion  is,  that  molt  of 
the  great  planters  refide  in  England,  and  their 

*  About  3d.  fNot  quite  2d. 
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asents  abroad  can  and  do  confume  but  little. 
Their  affairs  are  managed  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thole  of  the  nobility  in  Europe. 


A  merchant  of  credit  is  a  kind  of  fteward* 
who  fends  over  whatever  is  wanted  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  that  are  under  his  management.  He  gives 
orders  to  the  adminiftrators,  or  ftewards,  who  are 
to  overlook  and  direCt  the  cultures.  He  receives 


all  the  produce  by  the  return  of  the  {hips.  He 
pays  the  bills  drawn  upon  him  for  the  purchafe 
of  Haves.  This  commiffion  brings  him  in  the' 


I 


freight,  with  the  intereft  and  reimburfement  of 
the  money  he  has  advanced,  befides  the  profit  of 


commiffion  upon  the  goods  bought  and  fold.  His 


profits  are  greater  than  thofe  of  the  proprietor 
himfelf. 

If  this  method  differs  from  anexclufive  privilege, 
it  is  at  leaf!  attended  with  the  fame  inconveniences; 
fince  it  throws  the  whole  management  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  into  the  hands  of  a  few  privateers,  and  fe- 
cures  to  them  the  carriage  of  all  the  commodities 
they  produce.  So  that  as  there  is  no  competition 
for  the  freight,  it  can  always  be  kept  up  at  the 
fame  price,  which  runs  very  high. 

The  kind  of  monopoly  which  feme  merchants 
exercife  in  the  Britifh  ifiands,,  is  praflifed  by  the 
capital  of  the  mother-country,  with  regard  to  the 
provinces.  It  is  almofi:  exclufively  to  London  that 
all  the  produce  of  the  colonies  is  fent.  It  is  in 
London  that  moft  of  the  owners  of  this  produce 
refide.  It  is  in  London  that  the  profit  arifingfrom 
it  is  fpent.  The  reft  of  the  nation  is  but  very  in¬ 
directly  concerned  in  it. 


I 
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But  London  is  the  fined  port  in  England.  It  is  B  £  °  K 
here  that  fhips  are  built,  and  manufactures  are  car-  ‘ — -v-Lj 
ried  on.  London  furnifhes  feamen  for  navigation, 
and  hands  for  commerce.  It  (lands  in  a  temperate, 
fruitful,  and  central  country.  Every  thing  has  a 
free  paflfage  in  and  out  of  it.  It  may  be  truly  faid 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  body  politic  from  its  local 
lituation.  It  is  not  of  an  enormous  fize,  though, 
like  all  other  capitals,  it  is  rather  too  large;  it  is 
not  a  head  of  clay,  that  wants  to  domineer  over  a 
coloflus  of  gold.  That  city  is  not  filled  with  proud 
and  idle  men,  who  only  encumber  and  opprefs  a 
laborious  people.  It  is  the  relort  of  all  the  mer¬ 
chants;  the  feat  of  the  national  affembly.  There 
the  king’s  palace  is  neither  vaft  nor  empty.  He 
reigns  in  it  by  his  enlivening  prefence.  There  the 
fenate  dictates  the  laws,  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  people  it  reprefents.  It  neither  fears  the  eye 
of  the  monarch,  nor  the  frowns  of  the  miniflry. 

London  has  not  arrived  to  its  prefen t  greatnefs  by 
the  influence  of  government,  which  ftrains  and 
over-rules  all  natural  caufes;  but  by  the  ordinary 
impulfe  of  men  and  things,  and  by  a  kind  of  at¬ 
traction  of  commerce.  It  is  the  fea,  it  is  England, 
it  is  the  whole  world,  that  makes  London  rich 
and  populous. 

The  hillory  of  the  colonies  of  the  American  c 

J  Summary 

Archipelago  cannot  be  better  concluded,  than  by  °.^he 
a  recapitulation  of  the  riches  with  which  Europe  Europe 
is  fupplied  by  them.  This  is  the  great  object  of  Jh^AmerT- 
commerce  in  our  days ;  and  hence  the  Leeward  can  l{lands> 
iflands  will  ever  hold  a  diflinguifhed  place  in  the 
annals  of  nations;  lince,  in  faCt,  riches  are  the 
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fpring  of  all  the  great  revolutions  that  difturb  the 
earth.  The.colonies  of  Aha  Minor  occalioned  both 
the  fplendour  and  the  do.wnfal  of  Greece.  Rome, 
which  was  at  Firft  deflrous  of  fubduing  nations 
only  to  govern  them,  was  Hopped  in  the  progrefs 
of  her  greatnefs,  when  Hie  acquired  the  pofleflion 
of  the  treafures  of  the  eaft.  War  feemed  to  Hum¬ 
ber  for  a  while  in  Europe,  in  order  to  invade  a 
new  world:  and  has  fince  been  fo  often  renewed, 
there,  merely  to  divide  the  fpoils.  Poverty,  which 
will  always  be  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  choice  of  a  few  wife  men,  makes  no 
difturbance  in  the  world.  Hiftory,  therefore, 
can  only  treat  of  maflacres  or  riches. 

The  riches  of  the  Spanifh  iHands  cannot  be 
afcertained  with  any  degree  of  precifion.  The 
reafon  is  this.  Several  kinds  of  commodities  are 
ufually  brought  thither  from  the  continent,  which 
are  confounded  with  the  productions  of  the  Spanilh 
Leeward  iHands.  Yet  we  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  compute  the  commodities 
which  Spain  annually  draws  from  her  iHands  at 
ten  millions  of  livres*. 

The  productions  of  the  Danifli  colonies  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  feven  millions f.  They  em¬ 
ploy  70  fiiips,  and  1500  failors.  Thefe  fettle- 
ments  receive,  in  Haves  and  merchandife,  1,500,000 
livres  J,*  The  charges  of  exportation  and  impor¬ 
tation  may  be  valued  at  900,000  livres  §5  and  the 
duties  and  infurances  at  ten  per  cent .  All  ex- 
peaces  deducted,  the  Danifli  iHands  mufl:  enjoy 
*437>5°°h  4306,250!. 
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a  clear  income  of  about  three  millions  and  a  5  °  °  K 

A  A  V  • 

half*.  ' — v — * 

The  Dutch  may  receive  from  their  fettlements, 
conmodities  to  the  value  of  twenty-four  millions 
of  livresf.  They  are  brought  over  to  Holland  by 
150  fhips,  and  4000  failors.  The  charges  of  this 
navigation  mu  ft  amount  to  three  millions  and  a  half 
oflivresj;  the  duties,  commiflion,  and  infurance, 
to  two  millions  and  a  half§;  and  the  goods  and 
Haves  fent  over,  to  fix  millions  ||.  There  remains 
clear  for  the  proprietors  about  twelve  millions  fl”. 

The  produce  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  which  em¬ 
ploys  600  fhips,  and  12,000  failors,  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  fixty-fix  millions  of  livres**.  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  what  the  mother-country  fends  to  Jamaica 
for  her  contraband  trade  with  the  continent,  fhe 
furnifhes  to  the  value  of  feventeen  millions  ff  in 
Haves  and  merchandife,  for  the  ufe  of  her  colonies. 

The  profits  of  the  agents  for  this  trades  the 
charges  of  navigation,  duties  and  commiftion  put 
together,  cannot  fall  far  fhort  of  fixteen  milli¬ 
ons  From  this  calculation,  the  clear  income 
of  the  owners  of  the  plantations  will  appear  to  be 
thirty-three  millions §§. 

We  ftiall  not  be  apprehenfive  of  being  accufed 
of  over-rating  the  produce  of  the  French  iflands, 
when  we  reckon  it  at  one  hundred  millions  of  li- 
vres ||  ||  •  Six  hundred  ftiips,  and  18,000  failors 
are  employed  in  the  tranfport.  France  fells  to  thefe 
great  fettlements,  in  Haves,  in  the  growth  of  her 

*153,1251.  f  1,050,000!.  j  153,125!.  §109,375!. 

11262,5001.  525,0001.  **2,887,500!.  ff743,75ol. 

700,000!.  §§1,443,7501.  11114,375,0001. 
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own  foil,  or  the  fruits  of  her  own  induflry,  and  in 
Portugal  gold,  to  the  value  of  fixty  millions  f. 
The  profit  of  her  merchants,  only  at  ten  per  cent. 
piuft  be  fix  millions f.  The  charges  of  naviga¬ 
tion  at  leaft  fifteen  and  the  duties,  infurance 
and  comiTuffion,  cannot  be  lefs  chan  feven  §.  There  - 
only  remains  clear  for  the  proprietors  about  twelve 
millions ||.  The  contrail  in  fpecie  between  this 
trifling  balance,  and  that  of  the  other  iflaiids,  mull 
appear  linking,  if  we  did  not  obferve  that  in  the 
other  colonies,  four  out  of  five  of  the  planters  dp 
not  refide;  whereas,  in  the  French  colonies,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  proprietors  live  conftantly  upon 
the 


•THE.refult  of  this  eflimate  is.  that  the  produc 
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tions  of  the  great  Archipelago  of  America,  when 
brought  into  Europe,  are  worth  two  hundred  and 


feven  millions  of  livres  %.  It  is  not  a  gift  that  the 
new  world  makes  to  the  old.  The  nations  which 


receive  this  important  fruit  of  the  labour  of  their 


fubjedh  fettled  in  another  hemifphere,  give  in  ex¬ 


change,  though  with  evident  advantage  to  them- 

•*  »  ^  >  , 

felves,  the  choicefl  produce  of  their  foil  and  of 
their  manufactures.  Some  confume  the  whole  of 
what  they  draw  from  their  iflands;  others,  and  ef- 


pecially  France,  make  the  overplus  the  bafis  of  a 
profperous  trade  with  their  neighbours.  Thus 
every  nation  that  is  pofTeffed  of  property  in 
America,  if  it  is  truly  induflrious,  gains  Fill  lefs 
by  the  number  of  fubjedls  it  maintains  abroad  with¬ 
out  any  expence,  than  by  the  population  which 
*2,625,000!.  f  262,500!.  ^656,250!. 
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tliofe  procure  it  at  home.  To  fubfift  a  colony  in 
America,  it  is  neceflary  to  cultivate  a  province  in 
Europe ;  and  this  additional  culture  increafes  the 
inward  ftrength  and  real  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  a 
word,  at  this  prefent  time,  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world  is  connected  with  that  of  the  colonies. 

The  labours  of  the  people  fettled  in  thole 
iflands,  are  the  foie  bafis  of  the  African  trade :  they 
extend  the  fifheries  and  the  cultures  of  North  Ame  - 
rica,  afford  a  good  market  for  the  manufactures  of 
Afia,  and  double,  perhaps  treble,  the  activity  of 
-all  Europe.  They  may  be  confidered  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  of  the  rapid  motion  which  now  agitates 
our  globe.  This  ferment  mull  increafe,  as  the 
culture  of  the  iflands  draws  nearer  to  perfection,  and 
it  has  not  yet  attained  to  half  the  profperity  it  is 
capable  of. 

Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  this 
happy  period,  than  to  give  up  the  exclufive  trade, 
which  every  nation  has  referved  to  itfelf  in  its  own 
colonies.  An  unlimited  freedom  to  trade  with  all 
the  iflands,  would  be  productive  of  the  greateft  ef¬ 
forts,  by  exciting  a  general  competition.  Men  who 
are  infpired  with  the  love  of  humanity,  and  are 
enlightened  by  that  facred  fire,  have  ever  wifned  to 
fee  every  obflacle  removed  that  intercepts  a  direct 
communication  of  all  the  ports  of  America,  with 
all  thofe  of  Europe.  The  feveral  governments, 
which  being  almoft  all  corrupt  in  their  origin,  cannot 
be  influenced  by  this  principle  of  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence,  have  imagined  that  focieties  moftly  founded 
on  the  feparate  interefl:  of  each  nation,  or  of  one 
Angle  individual,  ought  to  be  formed  in  order  to 

confine 
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B  xi?  K  con^ne  ^ie  connexions  of  every  colony  to  its  re- 

v- — fpeXive  mother-country.  The  opinion  is,  that  thefe 
retraining  laws  fecure  to  each  commercial  nation 
in  Europe  the  bale  of  its  own  territorial  productions, 
the  means  of  procuring  fuch  foreign  commodities 
as  it  may  hand  in  need  of,  and  an  advantageous 
balance  with  all  the  other  trading  nations. 

This  fyftem,  which  was  long  thought  to  be  the 
belt,  has  been  vigoroufly  oppofed,  when  the  theory 
of  commerce  had  once  fhaken  off  the  fetters  of  pre¬ 
judice.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  no  nation  can 
fupply  all  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of  its  colo¬ 
nies  out  of  its  own  property.  There  is  not  one  that 
is  not  obliged  to  get  fome  articles  from  abroad,  in 
order  to  complete  the  cargoes  for  America.  From 
this  neceffityarifesatleaft  an  indirect  communication 
of  all  nations  with  thofe  diftant  pofieflions.  Would 
it  not  be  more  eligible  to  convey  each  article  to  its 
deftination  in  a  direX  line,  than  by  this  indireX 
way  of  exchange  ?  This  plan  would  be  attended 
with  lefs  expence ;  would  promote  both  culture 
and  confumption,  and  bring  an  increafe  of  revenue 
to  the  public  treafury ;  an  infinite  number  of  ad¬ 
vantages  would  accrue  to  the  mother-countries, 
which  would  make  them  full  amends  for  the  ex- 
clufive  right  they  all  claim,  to  their  reciprocal 
injury. 

These  maxims  are  true,  folid,  anduleful,  but  they 
will  not  be  adopted.  The  reafon  is  this.  A  great 
revolution  is  preparing  in  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  is. 
already  too  far  advanced  not  to  be  completed.  Every 
governmentisendeavouringtodo  without  the  afiift- 
ance  of  foreign  induftry.  Moil  of  them  have 

fucceeded* 
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fucceeded,  and  the  reft  will  not  be  long  before  they  B  °  ^  K 

free  themfelves  from  this  dependence.  Already  the  > - ' 

Englifh  and  the  French,  who  are  the  great  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Europe,  fee  their  mafter-pieces  of 
workmanfhip  refufed  on  all  fides.  Will  thefe  two 
nations,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft 
planters  in  the  iflands,  open  their  ports  to  thofe 
who  force  them,  as  it  were,  to  fhut  up  their  manu¬ 
factures  at  home  ?  The  more  they  lofe  in  the  foreign 
markets,  the  lefs  they  will  confent  to  a  competition 
in  the  only  market  they  have  left.  They  will  rather 
ftrive  to  extend  it,  that  they  may  have  a  greater 
demand  for  their  commodities,  and  a  greater  fupply 
of  American  productions.  It  is  by  thefe  returns  that 
they  will  preferve  their  advantage  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  without  being  apprehenfive  that  the  plenty 
of  thefe  productions  will  lower  their  value.  The 
progrefs  of  induftry  in  our  continent  muft  increafe 
population  and  wealth,  and  of  courfe  the  con- 
fumption  and  value  of  the  productions  of  the  An¬ 
tilles. 

But  what  will  become  of  this  part  of  the  New  what™» 

x  1)6  the 

world  ?  Will  the  fettlements,  that  render  it  fo  flou-  of  thc 
rifhing,  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  origi-  fa™"™" 
nal  poiTefiors  j  or  will  the  matters  of  them  be  hereafter? 
changed?  If  a  revolution  fhould  take  place  in  them, 
by  what  means  will  it  be  brought  about,  and  what 
people  will  reap  the  advantage  of  it?  Thefe  are 
queftions  that  afford  much  room  for  conjecture, 
which  may  be  affifted  by  the  following  reflections. 

The  iflands  depend  totally  upon  Europe  for  a 
fupply  of  all  their  wants.  Thofe  which  only  re- 
fpect  wearing  apparel  and  implements  of  hufbandry 
1  will 
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will  admit  of  delay;  but  the  lead  difappointment, 
with  regard  to  provifions,  fpreads  a  general  alarm, 
and  caufesuniverfal  defolation,  which  rather  tempts 
the  people  to  wilh  for  than  fear  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  common  faying  in 
the  colonies,  that  they  will  never  fail  to  capitulate 
with  a  fquadron  ftored  with  barrels  of  flour  initead 
of  gunpowder.  If  we  pretend  to  obviate  this  in¬ 
convenience,  byobligingtheinhabitants  to  cultivate 
for  their  own  fubflftence,  we  defeat  the  very  end 
of  thefe  fettlements,  without  any  real  advantage* 
The  mother-country  would  deprive  herfelf  of  a 
great  pat  t  of  the  rich  produce  of  her  colonies,  and 
would  not  preferve  them  from  invafion. 

In  vain  fhould  we  hope  to  repulfle  an  invafion  by 
the  help  of  negroes,  born  in  a  climate  where  effe¬ 
minacy  ftifles  the  feeds  of  courage,  and  who  are  ftill 
more  enervated  by  flavery,  and  confequently  but 
little  concerned  in  the  choice  of  their  tyrants.  As 
to  the  white  men,  difperfed  in  extenfive  plantations, 
they  are  fo  few,  that  they  could  make  but  little  re- 
fiff  ance.  It  is  even  a  queftion  whether  they  would 
oppofe  an  invafion  if  they  could. 

All  the  colonifls  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  their 
iflands  are  to  be  confidered  as  thole  great  cities  in 
Europe,  which,  lying  open  to  the  firi/t- comer, 
change  their  dominion  without  an  attack,  without 
a  flege,  and  almofr  without  being  fenfible  of  the 
war.  The  flrongefl  is  their  mafler.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  cr)  out  with  the  Italians,  God  J'civs  the  con- 
queror ;  pafling  and  repaying  from  one  yoke  to 
another  in  the  courfe  of  a  campaign.  Whether  at 
the  peace,  the  city  returns  under  its  former  govern¬ 
ment. 
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merit,  or  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  viclor,  it  E  xiv. K 
has  loft  nothing  of  its  fplendour;  while  towns,  that  i — 
are  defended  by  ramparts  and  difficult  to  be  taken, 
are  always  depopulated  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Perhaps  there  is  fcarce  one  inhabitant  in  the 
American  iflands  who  does  not  confider  it  to  be  a 
fatal  prejudice  to  expofe  his  fortune  for  the  fake  of 
his  country.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  this  rapa¬ 
cious  calculator  whofe  laws  he  obeys,  if  his  crops 
are  left  {landing  ?  Is  it  to  enrich  himl'elf  that  he  has 
crofted  the  feas.  If  he  preferves  his  treafures,  his 
purpofe  is  anfwered.  Can  the  mother-country  that 
forfakes  him,  and  frequently  after  having  tyrannized 
over  him ;  that  is  ready  to  give  him  up,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  to  fell  him  at  the  conclufion  of  a  peace;  have 
any  claim  to  the  facrifice  of  his  life?  It  is  no  doubt 
a  glorious  thing  to  die  for  one’s  country.  But  a 
ftate,  where  the  profperity  of  the  nation  is  facriftted 
to  forms  of  government;  where  the  art  of  impofing 
upon  men  is  the  art  of  training  up  fubje&s;  where 
{laves  are  wanted  inftead  of  citizens;  where  war  is 
declared,  and  peace  concluded,  without  confulting 
the  opinion  or  the  willies  of  the  people;  where  evil 
defigns  are  always  countenanced  by  the  intrigues  of 
debauchery,  or  the  practices  of  monopoly;  and 
where  ufeful  plans  are  only  adopted  with  fuch  impe¬ 
diments  as  prevent  their  being  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  is  this  the  country  for  which  our  blood  ftiould 
be  facrificed? 

The  fortifications,  erefted  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies,  will  fecure  them  no  better  than  the  efforts 
of  the  inhabitants.  Even  if  they  were  ftronger, 
and  better  guarded  and  ftored  than  they  have  ever 
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book  been,  they  muft  always  furrender  unlefs  they  are 
l  y  j  fuccoured.  Should  the  refiflance  hold  out  above 
fix  months,  that  circumftance  wo&ld  not  difcourage 
the  befiegers,  who,  being  within  reach  of  a  con- 
flant  fupply  of  refrefhments  both  by  land  and  by 
fea,  could  better  endure  the  feverity  of  the  climate> 
than  a  garrifon  could  refill  the  duration  of  a  fiege. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  preferve  the  colonies 
but  by  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  on  the  docks  and 
in  the  harbours  of  Europe  that  the  ballions  and 
ramparts  of  the  American  colonies  mull  be  raifed. 
While  the  mother-country  fhelters  them,  as  it 
were,  under  the  wings  of  her  fhips;  fo  long  as  fhe 
fhall  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the  vail  interval  that  fe- 
parates  her  from  thefe  iflands,  the  offspring  of  her 
induflry  and  power;  her  parental  attention  to  their 
profperity  will  fecure  their  attachment  to  her.  In 
future,  therefore,  the  maritime  forces  will  be  the 
great  obje£t  that  will  attradl  the  attention  of  all  pro¬ 
prietors  of  land  in  America.  European  policy  ge¬ 
nerally  fecures  the  frontiers  of  Hates  by  fortified 
towns;  but  for  maritime  powers,  there  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  citadels  in  the  center,  and  fliips  on 
the  circumference.  A  commercial  ifland,  indeed, 
wants  no  fortified  towns.  Her  rampart  is  the  fea, 
which  conllitutes  her  fafety,  her  fubfillence,  her 
wealth;  the  winds  are  at  her  command,  and  all  the 
elements  confpire  to  promote  her  glory. 

In  this  refpe£t,  England  may  undertake  any  en- 
terprife,  and  expedl  every  kind  of  fuccefs.  She  is 
now  the  only  power  that  can  confide  in  her  poffef- 
iions  in  America,  and  that  is  able  to  attack  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  her  rivals.  Perhaps,  it  will  not  be  long  ere 

fhe 
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flie  follows  the  dictates  of  her  courage.  The  pride 
of  paft  fuccefs;  the  very  reftlefihefs  infeparable 
from  profperity  j  the  burden  of  conquefts,  which 
feem  to  be  the  punifhment  of  victory :  all  thefe  are 
fo  many  incentives  to  the  renewal  of  war.  The 
people  of  England  are  crufhed  under  the  weight  of 
their  undertakings  and  their  national  debt;  their 
manufactures  are  threatened  with  total  ruin ;  they 
are  continually  lofing  fome  branch  of  trade ;  they 
cannot  appeafe  the  ferment  of  the  northern  colonies, 
but  by  opening  new  marts  for  their  productions.  The 
notions  they  have  conceived  of  their  own  valour,  and 
the  terror  which  their  arms  have  infpired,  would  be 
diminifhed  by  a  long  peace ;  their  fleets  would  con- 
fume  in  idlenefs;  their  admirals  would  lofe  the 
advantages  of  experience.  All  thefe  reflections  are 
warrantable  motives  for  hoftilities,  to  a  nation 
that  has  waged  war  before  it  was  declared ;  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  the  dominion  of  all  America,  by  the  fame 
right  that  places  a  defpotic  prince  at  the  head  of  a 
nation.  The  firft  fpark  will  kindle  in  America., 
and  the  ftorm  will  direCtly  fall  upon  the  French 
iflands;  becaufe  the  reft,  except  the  Havannah* 
will  voluntarily  fubrnit  to  the  yoke. 

The  French  fhould,  therefore,  firft  prepare  for 
the  defence  of  America.  If  it  can  be  defended, 
they  alone  can  eflfeCt  it,  for  the  Dutch  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  of  any  confequence;  and  Spain  has  fuffered  all 
her  neutral  powers  to  remain  inactive,  and  has  put 
the  means  of  her  ftrength  into  the  hands  of  other 
nations.  At  this  time,  therefore,  France  alone  is 
able  to  raife  a  formidable  navy.  Philofophers  of 
all  nations*  friends  of  mankind*  forgive  a  French 
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build  fhips.  His  only  view  is  to  promote  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  earthy  by  wifhing  to  fee  that  equili¬ 
brium  eftablifhed  inthedominion  of  the  feas;  which 
now  preferves  the  fecurity  of  the  continent. 

France,  a! moll  in  the  center  of  Europe,  and 
placed  between  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean; 
unites,  by  her  pofition  and  the  extent  of  her  terri¬ 
tory,  the  ftrerigth  of  land-forces  to  the  advantages 
of  a  maritime  power.  She  can  convey  all  her  pro¬ 
ductions  from  one  fea  to  the  other,  without  palling 
under  the  threatening  cannon  of  Gibraltar,  or  the 
infulting  flag  of  the  hates  of  Barbary.  A  channel, 
preferable  to  the  FaCtolus,  pours  the  rich  produce 
of  her  molt  beautiful  provinces  into  both  feas,  and 
the  treafures  of  both  feas  into  her  choicelt  pro¬ 
vinces.  No  navigating  nation  has  the  advantage 
of  fo  fpeedy  and  eafy  a  communication  between  her 
feveral  ports  by  land,  or  between  her  feveral  lands 
by  her  ports.  She  is  within  reach  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  know  not  how  to  provide  for  their 
own  fuftenance;  and  fufficiently  near  to  the  Turks 
and  Africans,  whofe  trade  is  merely  paflive.  The 
mildnefs  of  her  climate  procures  her  the  ineftima- 
ble  advantage,  almofl:  peculiar  to  herfelf,  of  fend¬ 
ing  out  and  receiving  her  fhips  at  all  feafonsof  the 
year.  Her  roads  are  fo  deep,  that  fhe  can  give 
her  fhips  the  propereft  form,  both  for  fwiftnefs  and 


fafety. 


She  is  in  no  want  of  articles  and  commodities  for 
exportation.  America  and  the  north  of  Europe 
contend  for,  or  divide,  her  wines  and  brandies 
between  them.  How  many  nations  are  there  that 


have 
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have  demands  for  her  fait,  her  oil,  her  foap,  her  B  ^  °  K 

fruits,  and  even  her  corn!  The  productions  of  her  v - w — ' 

colonies  are  eagerly  and  univerfally  fought  after. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  by  her  manufactures, 
her  filks,  and  her  fafhions,  that  ihe  regulates  the 
tafte  of  all  nations.  Notwithstanding  all  the  en¬ 
deavours  ufed  to  oppofe  this  prevailing  paflion, 

Europe  is  fafcinated,  and  will  never  change.  This 
phrenzy  has  found  its  way  even  to  England,  where 
the  legiflators  themfelves,  while  they  enact  laws  to 
prevent  it,  are  the  firft  to  break  them.  In  vain, 
to  avoid  the  heavy  duties  impofed  on  foreign  ma¬ 
nufactures,  have  others  tried  to  imitate  them.  The 
fruitfulnefs  of  invention  will  ever  prevent  the  rea¬ 
died:  imitation;  for  the  light  fancy  of  a  nation, 
whofe  works  have  all  the  advantage  of  a  youthful 
appearance  of  novelty,  which  confequently  makes 
the  manufactures  of  her  neighbours  always  old- 
falhioned,  will  confcantly  deceive  the  jealoufy  and 
avidity  of  thofe  who  attempt  to  over-reach  her 
by  this  method.  What  fhould  we  not  expect 
from  the  navigation  of  a  people,  who  are 
thus  able  to  fupply  other  nations  with  whatever 
can  feed  their  vanity,  their  luxury,  and  their  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  ? 

No  obflacle  arifing  from  the  nature  of  things 
could  put  a  ftop  to  this  activity.  France,  exten- 
five  enough  not  to  be  obftructed  by  the  furround¬ 
ing  powers,  and  fo  happily  limited  as  not  to  fink 
under  the  weight  of  her  own  greatnefs:  France 
has  in  her  own  hands  all  the  means  of  attaining  to 
that  power  by  fea,  which  would  complete  her  pro- 
fperity.  A  numerous  population,  fit  for  any  enter- 
•  Vol.  IV.  E  e  prife. 
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prife,  only  wants  encouragement  to  be  dire&ed  to 
the  fea-fervice.  Even  the  reproach  that  is  made  to 
the  French  for  having  more  Tailors  on  board  their 
fhips  than  other  nations,  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  men 
are  not  wantingffor  the  art,  but  rather  that  the  art 
is  not  fufficiently  attended  to.  Yet  no  nation  has 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  more  of  that  lively 
genius  which  is  fit  for  the  improvement  of  fhip- 
building,  or  of  that  bodily  dexterity  which  can  fave 
time  and  expence  in  the  manoeuvre,  byThe  fimpli- 
city  and  celerity  of  the  means  made  ufe  of. 

It  is  in  the  mercantile  fervice  of  the  navy,  that  a 
nation  learns  to  be  formidable  at  fea.  All  Tailors 
are  naturally  foldiers.  They  daily  face  the  dangers 
of  death;  they  are  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  labour, 
and  the  injurious  effects  of  climates.  A  military 
marine  can  only  be  trained  up  by  fervice  at  fea. 
The  mercantile  navy  is  the  fchool,  and  commerce 
the  nurfery  and  fupport  of  it.  In  vain  would  the 
royal  treafury  of  a  court  that  has  never  feen  the 
fea  or  a  Ihip,  fit  out  fleets;  the  ocean  fcorns  thofe 
effeminate  and  cringing  beings  who  ftoop  and  bend 
before  other  men.  Such  commanders  would  re¬ 
quire  no  other  afiiftance  from  the  winds  than  to  help 
them  in  their  flight.  Let  them  remain  in  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  leave  the  command  of  men  of  war  to  the 
mailers  of  privateers;  or,  rather,  let  the  nobility, 
if  ever  they  mean  to  be  commanders  at  fea,  become 
merchants,  and  go  themfelves  on  board  their  own 
trading  (hips,  before  they  make  interefl  for  polls 
in  the  royal  navy. 

Modern  Hates  have  no  other  way  to  aggrandize 
themfelves  but  by  maritime  power.  Since  a  kind 
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of  luxury  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  infected 
Europe  with  a  multitude  of  new  taftes,  thofe  na¬ 
tions  which  can  furnilh  the  reft  with  the  means  of 
gratifying  them,  muft  become  the  moft  confider- 
able;  becaufe,  by  exerting  their  powers  in  the 
perils  of  navigation  and  the  kbours  of  trade,  they 
keep  their  neighbours  in  ina&ion  and  fenfuality; 
they  keep  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  their  in- 
duftry,  thofe  people  whom  they  pay  for  carrying 
on  war  with  the  very  money  they  have  drained 
them  of  by  luxury.  It  is  fince  this  revolution,  which 
hath,  as  it  were,  fubmitted  the  earth  to  the  fea,  that 
the  moft  important  political  events  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  ocean.  Richelieu  had  not  perceived  this 
to  be  near  at  hand,  when3  to  keep  out  the  Englifti 
.from  Rochelle,  he  almoft  cut  oft  all  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  town  and  the  fea.  Ships  would 
have  been  better  than  a  dike ;  but  the  navy  had 
ho  fhare  in  his  fyftem  of  enflaving  France,  in  order 
to  rule  over  Europe.  The  monarch,  to  whofe 
greatnefs  he  had  been  paving  the  way,  imagined, 
as  he  did,  that  that  greatnefs  confifted  only  in  the 
art  of  conquering.  After  having  excited  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  by  his  enterprifes,  to  take  up 
arms,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  numberlefs  troops  in 
pay  to  withftand  that  league.  His  kingdom  foon 
became,  as  it  were,  one  great  camp;  and  his  fron¬ 
tiers  a  mere  hedge  of  fortified  towns.  Under  that 
brilliant  reign  the  fprings  of  the  ftate  were  con- 
ftantly  overftretched;  the  government,  by  its  own 
vigour,  efcaped  from  one  danger  only  to  fall  into 
another.  The  want  of  a  {landing  navy  was  never 
felt  till  the  finances  were  almoft  too  much  exhauft- 
ed  to  raife  it. 
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B  xiv  K  Ever  fince  the  end  of  that  century,  in  which 
- v— j  the  people,  fupported,  at  lead:,  under  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  by  the  remembrance  of  pad:  fucceffes,  {till 
dazzled  Europe  with  the  profpett  of  forty  years  of 
glory,  were  attached  to  the  government  that  had 
raided  them  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  honour,  and  bad  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  rivals  they  had  humbled;  ever  fince 
that  period,  the  profperity  of  France  has  always 
been  upon  the  decline,  notwithstanding  the  acqui- 
fitions  that  have  enlarged  her  territories.  She 
would  not  have  been  enervated  by  twenty  years 
peace,  had  die  employed  thofe  powers  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  her  navy,  which  had  been  too  long 
wafted  in  a  continental  war.  But  her  marine  has 
never  been  put  upon  a  refpedbable  footing.  The 
avarice  of  one  miniftry;  the  prodigality  of  another; 
the  indolence  of  many;  little  feififh  views;  court 
intrigues  that  guide  the  government;  a  feries  of 
vices  and  errors;  a  multitude  of  obfcure  and  defpi^ 
cable  caufes,  have  prevented  the  nation  from,  be¬ 
coming  as  great  at  lea  as  die  had  been  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and,  at  lead,  from  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power,  if  not  contending  for  the  fuperiority. 
The  evil  is  incurable,  if  the  misfortunes  die  has 
fuftained  in  the  late  war,  and  the  humiliating  terms 
die  has  fubmitted  to  at  the  peace,  have  not  inlpired 
her  rulers  with  the  fpirit  of  wifdom,  and  attra&ed 
all  their  projects  and  all  their  efforts  towards  efta- 
blidiing  a  formidable  navy. 

Europe  waits  impatiently  for  this  revolution. 
She  will  never  think  her  liberties  fecure,  till  die 
fees  a  dag  upon  the  ocean  that  does  not  tremble 
before  the  Britidi  ftandard.  That  of  France  is  now 
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the  only  one  which  may  in  time  afpire  to  this  com-  B  K 
petition.  The  wifhes  of  all  nations  are  now  united  * — v— 
for  the  profperity  of  that  power  which  fhall  be 
able  to  defend  them  from  one  that  can  alone  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  univerfal  empire  of  the  feas.  The 
fyftem  of  equilibrium  requires  that  France  fhould 
augment  her  naval  powers,  more  efpecially  as  fhe 
cannot  effect  this  without  diminifhing  her  land 
forces.  Then  her  influence,  divided  between  both 
elements,  will  be  formidable  to  none  but  fuch  as 
"would  diflurb  its  harmony.  The  nation  ltfelf  re** 
quires  nothing  more  to  afpire  to  this  ffate  of  great- 
nefs,  than  to  be  at  liberty  to  advance  towards  it. 

The  government  mull;  allow  the  people  to  exert 
themfelves.  But,  if  authority  contract  the  powers 
and  freedom  of  induftry,  by  obftructing  it  more  and 
more  with  taxes  and  reftraints;  it  it  diminifh  its 
vigour  by  endeavouring  to  force  it,  it,  in  attracting 
all  to  itfelf,  it  fall  into  a  hate  of  dependence  on 
thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  it;  ir,  in  order  to  go  to 
America  or  India,  it  be  neceiiary  to  pafs  througn 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  capital  or  the  court; 
if  feme  minifter,  already  great  and  powerful,  will 
not  immortalize  his  name,  by  delivering  the  colo¬ 
nies  from  the  yoke  or  a  military  government,  by 
alleviating  the  opprefiion  of  the  cultoms  upon  com- 
I  merce,  by  opening  the  road  lo  preferment  foi  thofe 
who  are  brought  up  in  the  merchant  fervice,  asv 
well  as  for  thofe  who  are  in  the  fervice  of  me 
royal  navy  i  in  fhort,  if  there  is  not  a  total  change, 

inevitable  ruin  muff  enfue. 

France  has  committed  great  miftakes,  and 
nfade  many  cruel  facrifices.  It  is  doubtful  whethei 
j  ■  •  E  e  3  ’  th$ 
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B  xiv0  K  ^ie  r^c^es  ^as  pre^erve<i  in  the  iflands  of  Ame¬ 
rica  are  an  equivalent  to  the  ftrength  fhe  has  loft 
on  the  continent  of  that  vaft  country.  It  is  in  the 
north  that  a  frefh  revolution  is  preparing  in  the 
new  world.  That  is  to  be  the  feat  of  our  wars* 
There  let  us  explore  the  fecret  of  our  future 
deftiny*  •  ■  ‘  •  »  .■  ..  :: 
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PAIN  was  miftrefs  of  the  rich  empires  of  b  00.  k, 

^  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  gold  of  the  new  world,  - ^ 

and  of  almoft  all  South  America.  The  Portu- 
guefe,  after  a  long  feries  of  varies,  defeats,  enter-  F«».h  ^ 
prifes,  miftakes,  conquefts,  and  loffes,_  had  kept  the  in  ^ 
moft  valuable  fettlements  in  Africa,  in  India,  and  fet,iement. 
in  the  Brazils.  The  French  government  had  not 
even  conceived  it  poffible  to  eftablilh  colonies,  or 
imagined  that  any  advantage  could  be  derivedfrom 
having  polfelfions  in  thofe  diftant  legions. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  turned  entirely  to¬ 
wards  Italy.  Some  ancient  claims  on  the  Milanefe 
and  the  two  Sicilies  had  involved  them  in  expen- 
five  wars,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  a 
loner  time.  Their  internal  commotions  diverted 
them  {till  more  from  the  great  objed  of  eftablilh- 
ir.cr  a  diftant  and  extenfive  commerce,  and  from  the 
idea  of  increafing  their  dominions  by  acquifiuons 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

'  The  authority  of  kings,  though  not  openly  con- 
tefted,  was  oppofed  and  eluded.  Some  remains  o 
the  feudal  government  were  ftiU  fubfifhng;  and 
many  of  its  abufes  had  not  yet  been  aboliflied. 

The  prince  was  continually  employed  in  reftraimng 

•  E  e  4  the 
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B  xv.  K  Ere  re*Eefs  spirit  of  a  powerful  nobility.  Moft  of 
sr—~j  the  provinces  that  compofed  the  monarchy  were 
governed  by  diftinft  laws  and  forms  of  their  own. 

,  Every  fociety,  every  order  in  the  ftate,  enjoyed  pe¬ 
culiar  privileges,  which  were  either  perpetually 
contefled  or  carried  to  excefs.  The  government 
was  a  complicated  machine,  which  could  only  be 
regulated  by  the  management  of  a  variety  of  deli¬ 
cate  fprings.  The  court  was  frequently  under  a 
neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  fhameful  re- 
fources  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  or  to  the  odious 
means  of  opprefiion  and  tyranny;  and  the  nation 
was  continually  negotiating  with  the  prince.  Re¬ 
gal  authority  was  unlimited,  without  having  re¬ 
ceived  tne  fandtion  of  the  laws;  and  the  people, 
tnough  frequently  too  independent,  had  yet  no 
fecurity  for  their  liberty.  Hence  arofe  continual 
jealoufies,  apprehenfions,  and  ftruggles.  The  whole 
attention  of  the  government  was  not  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  means  of  qnflav- 
ing  it.  The  people  were  fenfible  of  their  wants, 
but  ignorant  of  their  powers  and  refources.  They 
found  their  rights  alternately  invaded  or  trampled 
upon  by  their  nobles  or  their  fovereigns. 
rjrfl  expe-  ance,  therefore,  fuffered  the  Spaniards  and 

ths°Frencfh  E°rtugue*eto  difcover  new  worlds,  and  to  give 
to  Nor, h  laws  to  unknown  nations.  Their  attention  was  at 

Aoieuca,  ,  ,  T  . 

length  excited  by  admiral  Coligny,  a  man  of  the 
moft  extenfive,  fteady  and  adtive  genius,  that  ever 
fiourilhed  in  that  powerful  empire.  This  great  po¬ 
litician,  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
even  amidft  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  lent  John 

Ribgud 
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Ribaud  to  Florida,  in  1 562.  This  vaft  trad  of  b  00  k 
North  America  then  extended  from  Mexico  to  the  > — 1 

Js  • 

country  which  the  Englifh  have  fince  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Carolina.  The  Spaniards  had 
palled  it  in  1512,  'but  had  made  no  fettlements 
there.  The  motives  that  engaged  them  to  make 
this  difcovery,  and  thofe  which  induced  them  to 
relinquifti  it,  are  equally  unaccountable. 

All  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  believed, 
upon  the  credit  of  an  old  tradition,  that  nature  had 
concealed  a  fpring  or  fountain  fomewhere  on  the 
continent,  whofe  waters  had  the  property  of  reftoring 
youth  to  all  old  men  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to 
tafte  of  them.  This  idea  delighted  the  romantic 
imagination  of  the  Spaniards.  The  lofs  of  many, 
who  were  the  viftims  of  their  credulity,  did  not  dif- 
courage  the  reft.  Far  from  fulpefting  that  the  firft 
had  perilhed  in  an  attempt,  of  which  death  would 
prove  themoft  certain  confequence,  they  concluded 
that  they  did  not  return,  becaufe  they  had  tound 
the  art  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth,  and  had  aifco- 
vered  a  fpot  fo  delightful,  that  they  did  not  chufe 
to  leave  it. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  moft  famous  of  thq 
navigators  who  were  infatuated  with  this  chimerical 
idea.  Fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a  third 
world,  the  conqueft  of  which  was  referved  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  fames  but,  thinking  that  the  remaindei  of 
his  life  was  too  ftiort  for  the  immenfe  career  that 
was  opening  before  him,  he  refolved  to  endeavour 
to  renew  it,  and  recover  that  youthful  vigour  fo  ne- 
ceftary  to  his  deligns.  Fie  immediately  bent  his 
a  ■  courfe 
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pouffe  towards  thofe  climates  where  fable  had  placed 
the  Fountain  of  youth,  and  difcovered  Florida ; 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Porto-Rico,  vifibly 
more  advanced  in  years  thalr  when  he  fet  out.  Thus 
chance  immortalized  the  name  of  an  adventurer, 
who  made  a  real  difcovery,  merely  by  being  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  imaginary  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  ufeful  and  important  difco¬ 
very  made  by  the  human  mind,  that  has  not  been 
father  the  effed  of  a  reftlefs  imagination,  than  of 
induftry  excited  by  reflection.  Chance,  which  is 
the  imperceptible  cotirfe  of  nature,  is  never  at  reft, 
and  affifts  all  men  without  diftindion.  Genius 
grows  weary  and  is  foon  difcouraged;  it  falls  to  the 
lot  only  of  a  few,  and  exerts  itfelf  merely  at  inter¬ 
vals.  Its  utmoft  efforts  frequently  ferve  only  to 
throw  it  in  the  way  of  chance,  and  invite  its 
affiftance.  The  only  difference  between  a  man  of 
genius  and  one  of  common  capacity  is,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  anticipates  and  explores  what  the  latter  acci¬ 
dentally  hits  .  upon.  But  even  the  man  of  genius 
Jiimfelf  more  frequently  employs  the  advantages 

T  >  #  * 

which  chance  prelents  to  him.  It  is  the  lapidary 
who  gives  the  value  to  the  diamond,  which  the 
peafant  has  dug  up  without  knowing  its  worth. 

The  Spaniards  had  negleded  Florida,  becaufe 
they  did  not  difcover  there  either  the  fountain  that 
was  to  make  them  all  grow  young,  or  gold  which 
haftens  tbe  period  of  old  age.  The  French  found 
there  a  more  real  and  valuable  treafure ;  a  clear 
Iky,  a  fruitful  foil,  a  temperate  climate,  and  favages 
who  were  lovers  of  peace  and  hofpitality;  but 
they  themfelves  were  not  fenftble  of  the  worth  of 
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fftefe  advantages.  Had  they  followed  the  directions  15  °  ^  k 

i)f  Coligny  5  had  they  tilled  the  ground,  which  only  _ 

wanted  the  afliftance  of  man  to  call  forth  its  trea- 
fures;  had  a  due  fubordination  been  maintained 
among  the  Europeans ;  had  not  the  rights  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  been  violated ;  a  colony 
might  have  been  founded,  which  in  time  would 
have  become  flourifting  and  permanent.  But  fuch 
prudent  meafures  were  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
levity  of  the  French.  The  provifions  were  lavifhed ; 
the  fields  were  not  fown;  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  was  difregarded  by  untraCtable  fubalterns ; 
the  pafiion  for  hunting  and  war  engrofied  all  their 
attention;  in  ft  or  t,  every  duty  was  negleCted.  To 
complete  their  misfortune,  the  civil  difturbances  in 
France  diverted  the  fubjedts  from  an  undertaking 
which  had  never  engaged  the  attention  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Theological  difputes  alienated  the  minds 
and  divided  the  hearts  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Go¬ 
vernment  had  violated  that  facred  law  of  nature, 
which  enjoins  all  men  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of 
their  fellow-creatures;  and  the  rules  of  policy 
which  are  inconfiftent  with  an  unfeafonable  exer¬ 
tion  of  tyranny.  The  reformed  religion  had  made 
great  progrefs  in  France,  when  it  was  perfecuted, 
a  confidefable  part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in 
the  profcription,  and  took  up  arms. 

Spain,  though  not  lefs  intolerant,  had  prevented 
religious  difturbances,  by  fuffering  the  clergy  to 
aflume  that  authority  which  has  been  continually 
increafing,  but  which,  for  the  future,  will  be  con- 
ftantly  on  the  decline.  The  inquifit»on,  dv  vs 
.  teady  tooppofe  the  leaft  appearance  of  inn oa  fiv  n, 
ii.  t  .  -  •  ,  <  ' .  found 
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found  means  to  prevent  the  proteftant  faith  from 
making  its  way  into  the  kingdom,  and  by  this  means 
fpared  itfeif  the  troubie^of  extirpating  it.  Philip  II. 
wholly  taken  up  with  America,  and  accuftomed  to 
confider  himfelf  as  the  foie  proprietor  of  it,  being 
informed  of  the  attempts,  made  by  fome  Frenchmen 
to  fettle  there,  and  of  their  being  neglected  by  their 
own  government,  fitted  out  a  fleet  from  Cadiz  to 
deftroy  them.  Menendez,  who  was  the  commander 
of  it,  landed  in  Florida;  where  he  found  the  enemies 
he  went  in  fearch  of  fettled  at  Carolina  fort.  He 
attacked  all  their  intrenchments,  carried  them  fword 
in  hand,  and  made  a  dreadful  maflacre.  Thole 
who  efcaped  it  were  hanged  on  a  tree,  with  this 
infcription  :  Not  as  Frenchmen ,  hut  as  heretics . 

Far  from  feeking  to  revenge  this  infult,  the 
minilhy  of  Charles  IX.  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the 
mifcarriage  of  aprojedt,  which,  though  they  had 
approved  it,  was  not  countenanced  by  them;  becaufe 
it  had  been  contrived  by  the  head  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  might  refledt  honour  ontheirparty.  The  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  public  only  confirmed  them  in  their 
refolution  of  Ihewing  no  refentment,  It  was  re¬ 
fer  ved  for  a  private  man  to  execute  what  the  ftatQ 
pught  to  have  done, 

Dominic  de  Gourgues,  born  at  mount  Marfan 
in  Gafcony,  a  fkilful  and  intrepid  fcaman,  an  enemy 
to  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  received  per- 
fonal  injuries;  paffionately  fond  of  his  country, 
of  hazardous  expeditions,  and  of  glory;  fold  his 
eltate,  built  fome  fhips,  and  with  a  feledt  band  of 
his  own  Itarnp  embarked  to  attack  the  murderers 
in  Florida.  He  drove  them  from  all  their  polls 


with 


with  incredible  valour  and  adivity,  defeated  them  B  0  £  K 


the  contemptuous  infult  they  had  fhewn,  hung  them 
up  on  trees ;  with  this  infcription :  Not  as  Spaniards , 
but  as  ajfajfins. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  maftacring 
the  French,  the  latter  would  never  have  had  re- 
cou  rfe  to  fuch  cruel  reprifals ;  but  they  were  of¬ 
fended  at  the  infcription,  and  were  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  ad,  in  revenge  for  the  derifion  to  which 
they  had  been  expofed.  This  is  not  the  only 
inftance  in  hiftory  which  may  lead  one  to  ima- 
o-ine,  that  it  is  not  the  thing  that  has  made  the 
word,  but  the  word  that  has  made  the  thing. 

The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgues  was 
attended  with  no  further  confequences.  Fie  blew 
up  the  forts  he  had  taken,  and  returned  home, 
either  for  want  of  provifions  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  remain  .in  Florida,  or  becaufe  he  forefaw  that 
no  fuccours  were  to  be  expeded  from  France,  or 
thought  that  friendfhip  with  the  natives  would  lad 
no  longer  than  the  means  of  purchafmg  it,  or  that 
he  would  be  attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  He  was 
received  by  all  true  patriots  with  the  applaufe  due 
to  his  merit;  but  negleded  by  the  court,  which  was 
too  defpotic  and  fuperftitious  not  to  Hand  in  awe  of 

virtue. 

From  the  year  1 597^  when  this  intrepid  Gaf- 
coon  evacuated  Florida,  the  French  negleded  Ame¬ 
rica.  Bewildered  in  a  chaos  of  unintelligible  doc¬ 
trines,  they  loft  their  reafon  and  their  humanity. 
The  mildeft  and  moft  fociable  people  upon  earth; 


Became  the  moft  barbarous  and  fanguinary.  Scaf¬ 


folds 
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folds  and  flakes  were  infufiicient :  as  they  all  ap- 
peared  criminal  in  each  other's  eyes,  they  were  all 
mutually  vidims  and  executioners.  After  having 
condemned  one  another  to  eternal  deftrudion,  they 
affafl mated  each  other  at  the  infligation  of  their 
priefts,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  fpirit  of 
revenge  and  bloodflied.  At  length,  the  generous 
Henry  foftened  the  minds  of  his  fubjeds ;  his  com¬ 
panion  and  tendernefs  made  them  feel  their  own 
calamities ;  he  revived  their  fondnefs  for  the  fweets 
of  facial  life;  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  and  they  confarited  to  live  happy  under 
his  parental  laws. 

In  this  flate  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  under 
a  king  who  pofTefled  the  confidence  of  hispeoplei 
they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  fame  ufeful 
projeds,  and  undertook  the  eftablifhment  of  colo¬ 
nies  abroad.  Florida  was  the  firfl  country  that  na¬ 
turally  occurred  to  them.  Except  Fort  St.  Au- 
gufline,  formerly  built  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  French 
colony,  the  Europeans  had  not  a  fingle  fettlement 
in  all  that  vaft  and  beautiful  country.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  not  a  formidable  fat  of  men ;  and  the  foil 
had  every  promifxng  appearance  of  fertility.  It  was 
likewifa  reported  to  be  rich  in  gold  and filver  mines, 
both  thofa  metals  having  been  found  there;  where¬ 
as  in  fad;  they  came  from  fame  fhips  that  had  been 
caft  away  upon  the  coafls.  The  remembran  ce  of  the 
great  adions  performed  by  fame  Frenchmen  could 
not  yet  be  erazed.  Probably  the  French  themfelves 
were  rather  afraid  of  irritating  Spain  ;  which  was 
not  yet  difpofad  to  fuller  the  leaft  fettlement  to  be 
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made  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  even  near  it.  B  b  ^o  K 
The  danger  of  provoking  a  nation,  fo  formidable  in  c— y— 
thofe  parts,  determined  them  to  keep  at  a  diftance 
as  much  as  poflible,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
preference  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  America; 
that  road  was  already  chalked  out. 

Francis  I.  had  fent  out  Verazani,  a  Floren-  The  French 
tine,  iniC2T,  who  only  took  a  view  of  the  ifland  turnt*eir 
of  Newfoundland,  and  fomecoafts  of  the  continent:  wards  Ca- 

nada, 

but  made  no  ftay  there. 

Eleven  years  after,  James  Cartier,  a  fkilful 
navigator  of  St.  Malo,  re/umed  the  projects  of 
Verazani.  The  two  nations,  which  had  firft  landed 
in  America,  exclaimed  again  ft  the  injuftice  of 
treading  in  their  footfteps.  What  l  faid  Francis  I. 
pleafantly,  foall  the  kings  of  Spain ,  and  Portugal 
quietly  divide  all  America  between  them,  without  fuf- 
fering  me  to  take  a  fhare  as  their  brother  ?  1  would 
fain  fee  the  article  of  Adam's  will  that  bequeaths  that 
vaft  inheritance  to  them.  Cartier  proceeded  fur¬ 
ther  than  his  predeceftor.  He  went  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence;  but,  after  having  bartered  feme  Eu¬ 
ropean  commodities  with  the  favages  for  fome  of 
their  furs,  he  re-embarked  for  France;  where  an 
undertaking,  which  feemed  to  have  been  entered 
upon  merely  from  imitation,  was  neglected  from 
levity. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  Normans,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Bifcayans,  continued  to  carry  on 
the  cod-fifhery  on  the  great  fand  bank,  along  the 
coafts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all  the  adjacent 
latitudes.  Thefe  intrepid  and  experienced  men 
ferved  as  pilots  to  the  adventurers  who,  fince  the 

year 
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book  year  1^8,  have  attempted  to  fettle  colonies  in 
thofe  defert  regions.  None  of  thofe  firft  fettle- 
ments  profpered,  becaufe  they  were  all  under  the 
,  direction  of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  nei¬ 
ther  abilities  to  chufe  the  bed;  fituations,  nor  a 
fufficient  flock  to  wait  for  their  returns.  One  mo¬ 
nopoly  followed  another  in  a  rapid  fuccefTion  with¬ 
out  any  advantage ;  they  were  purfued  with  gree- 
dinefs,  without  a  plan,  or  any  means  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  All  thefe  different  companies  fuc- 
ceffively  ruined  themfelves;  and  the  flate  was  no 
gainer  by  their  lofs.  Thefe  numerous  expeditions 
had  cofl  France  more  men,  more  money,  and  more 
fhips,  than  other  flates  would  have  expended  in 
the  foundation  of  great  empires.  At  lafl  Samuel 
de  Champlain  went  a  confiderable  way  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence;  and  in  1608,  upon  the  borders  of 
that  river  laid  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  which 
became  the  origin,  center,  and  capital,  of  New 
France  or  Canada. 

The  unbounded  track,  that  opened  itfelf  to  the 
view  of  this  colony,  difcovered  only  dark,  thick 
and  deep  forefls,  whofe  height  alone  was  a  proof 
of  their  antiquity.  Numberlefs  large  rivers  came 
down  from  a  confiderable  diflance  to  water  thefe 
immenfe  regions.  The  intervals  between  them 
were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of  thefe  meafured  from 
two  to  five  hundred  leagues  in  circumference, 
Thefe  fort  of  inland  feas  communicated  with  each 
other ;  and  their  waters,  after  forming  the  great 
river  St.  Lawrence,  confiderably  increafed  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  this  rude  part  of 
the  New  world  appeared  grand  and  fubiime.  Na¬ 
ture 
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ture  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy  and  majefty  as 
commanded  veneration  j  and  a  thoufand  wild 


climates.  Here  the  imagination  of  a  painter  or  a 
poet  would  have  been  raifed,  animated,  and  filled 
with  thofe  ideas  which  leave  a  lafting  impreffion 
on  the  mind.  All  thefe  countries  exhaled  an  air 
fit  to  prolong  life.  This  temperature,  which  from 
the  pofition  of  the  climate  muft  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafant,  loft  nothing  of  its  wholefomenefs 
by  the  feverity  of  a  long  and  intenfe  winter.  Thofe 
who  impute  this  merely  to  the  woods,  fprings,  and 
mountains,  with  which  this  country  abounds,  have 
not  taken  every  thing  into  confideration.  Others 
add  to  thefe  caufes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation  of 
j  the  land,  a  pure  aerial  atmofphere,  feldom  loaded 
with  vapours  5  and  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
which  blow  from  north  to  fouth  over  feas  always 
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frozen. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  inhabitants  of  this  Govern* 
Iharp  and  bleak  climate  were  but  thinly  clad.  Be-  taws’  v ir_ 

|  fore  their  intercourfe  with  us,  a  cloak  of  buffalo  ^war?,3* 
or  beaver  fkin,  bound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  °^hset£; 
{lockings  made  of  a  roe-buck  fkin,  was  the  whole  inLot^d 

^  «  -ji  f* 

of  their  drefs.  The  additions  they  have  Iince 


made  give  great  offence  to  their  old  men,  who  are 
ever  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  their  manners. 

Few  of  thefe  lavages  knew  any  thing  of  hufban- 
dry ;  they  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they 
left  entirely  to  the  management  of  the  women,  as 
being  beneath  the  dignity  of  independent  men. 
It  was  their  bitterefb  imprecation  againft  an  enemy, 
that  he  might  be  reduced  to  till  the  ground.  Sorne- 
Vol.  IV*  F  f  times 
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times  they  would  condefcend  to  go  a  filhing;  but 
their  chief  delight,  and  the  employment  of  their 
whole  life,  was  hunting.  For  this  purpofe  the 
whole  nation  went  out  as  they  did  to  war  ;  every 
family  marched  in  fearch  of  fudenance.  They 
prepared  for  the  expedition  by  fevere  falling,  and 
never  ilirred  out  till  they  had  implored  the  affid- 
ance  of  their  gods ;  they  did  not  pray  for  drength 
to  kill  the  beads,  but  that  they  might  be  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  meet  with  them.  None  (laid  behind 
except  infirm  and  old  men;  all  the  reft  fallied 
forth,  the  men  to  kill  the  game,  and  the  women  to 
dry  and  bring  it  home.  The  winter  was  with 
them  the  fined  feafon  of  the  year :  the  bear,  the 
roe-buck,  the  dag,  and  the  elk,  could  not  then  run 
with  any  degree  of  fwiftnefs  through  fnow  that 
was  four  or  five  feet  deep.  The  favages,  who  were 
dopt  neither  by  the  buthes,  the  torrents*  the  ponds, 
nor  the  rivers,  and  who  could  out-run  mod  of  the 
fwifter  animals,  were  feldom  unfuecefsful  in  the 
chace.  When  they  were  without  game,  they  lived 
upon  acorns;  and,  for  want  of  thefe,  fed  upon  the 
lap  or  inner  ddn  that  grows  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  of  the  afpen-tree  and  the  birch. 

In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  parties, 
they  made  or  mended  their  bows  and  arrows,  the 
rackets  for  running  upon  the  fnow,  and  the  canoes 
for  eroding  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  travelling 
implements,  and  a  few  earthen  pots,  were  the  only 
fpecimens  of  art  among  thefe  wandering  nations. 
Thofe,  who  were  collected  in  towns,  added  to  thefe 
the  labours  requifite  for  their  fedentary  way  of 
life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts,  and  fecuring  them 
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from  being  attacked.  The  favages  at  that  period  B  £v°  K 
gave  themfelves  up  to  total  inaction,  in  the  moft 
profound  fecurity.  The  people,  content  with  their 
lot,  and  fatisfied  with  what  nature  afforded  them, 
were  unacquainted  with  that  reftleflhefs  which 
arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs,  that  loath¬ 
ing  of  ourfelves  and  every  thing  about  us,  that 
neceffity  of  flying  from  folitude,  and  eafing  our¬ 
felves  of  the  burthen  of  life  by  throwing  it  upon 
others. 

a 

Their  feature  .in  general  was  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned,  but  they  had  more  agility  than  ftrength, 
and  were  more  fit  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chace  than  hard  labour.  Their  features  were 
regular,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  fiercenefs  in  their 
afpeCt,  which  they  contracted  in  war  and  hunting. 

Their  complexion  was  of  a  copper-colour ;  and 
they  derived  it  from  nature,  by  which  all  men  who 
are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  open  air  are  tanned. 

This  complexion  was  rendered  ftill  more  difagree- 
able  by  the  abfurd  cuftom  that  prevails  among 
favages,  of  painting  their  bodies  and  faces,  either 
to  diftinguifh  each  other  at  a  diftance,  to  render 
themfelves  more  agreeable  to  their  miftreflfes,  or 
more  formidable  in  war.  Befides  this  varnifh,  they 
rubbed  themfelves  with  the  fat  of  quadrupeds,  or 
the  oil  of  fifh,  a  cuftom  common  and  neceflary 
among  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intolerable 
ftings  of  gnats  and  infeCls,  that  fwarm  in  unculti¬ 
vated  countries.  Thele  ointments  were  prepared 
and  mixed  up  with  certain  red  juices,  fuppofed  to 
be  a  deadly  poifon  to  the  mofchettoes.  To  thefe 
feveral  methods  of  anointing  themfelves,  which  pe- 
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:  netrate  and  difcolour  the  fkin,  may  .be  added  the 

,  fumigations  they  made  in  their  huts  againfl  thofe 
infers,  and  the  fmoke  of  the  fires  they  kept  all  the 
winter  to  warm  themfelves,  and  to  dry  their  meat. 
This  was  fufficient  to  make  them  appear  frightful 
to  our  people,  though  beautiful  without  doubt,  or 
at  lead  not  difagreeable  to  themfelves.  Their  fight, 
fmell,  and  hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes,  were  re¬ 
markably  quick,  and  gave  them  early  notice  of 
their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe  were  few,  but 
their  fickneffes  were  fall  fewer.  They  hardly 
knew  of  any  but  what  were  occaiioned  by  too 
violent  exercife,  or  eating  too  much  after  long  ab- 
ftinence. 

They  were  not  a  very  numerous  people ;  and 
poffibly  this  might  be  an  advantage  to  them, 
Polifhed  nations  mufr  wiih  for  an  increafe  of  popu¬ 
lation  ;  becaufe,  as  they  are  governed  by  ambitious 
rulers,  who  are  the  more  inclined  to  war  from  not 
being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they  are  under  a 
neceffity  of  fighting,  either  to  invade  or  repulfe 
their  neighbours ;  and  becaufe  they  never  have  a 
fufficient  extent  of  territory  to  fatisfy  their  enter- 
prifing  and  expenfive  way  of  life.  But  unconnected 
nations,  who  are  always  wandering,  and  guarded 
by  the  deferts  which  divide  them ;  who  can  fly 
when  they  are  attacked,  and  whofe  poverty  pre- 
ferves  them  from  committing  or  fuffering  any  in- 
juftice ;  fuch  favage  nations  do  not  feel  the  want 
of  numbers.  Perhaps  nothing  more  is  required, 
than  to  be  able  to  refill  the  wild  beads;  occa- 
fxonally  to  drive  away  an  infignificant  enemy,  and 
mutually  to  a  {lift  each  other.  If  they  had  been 

more 
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more  populous*  they  would  the  fooner  have  ex- 
haufted  the  country  they  inhabit*  and  have  been 
forced  to  remove  in  fearch  of  another;  the  only, 
or*  at  lead*  the  greated  misfortune  attending  their 
precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflections*  which*  pof- 
fibly,  did  not  occur  fo  ftrongly  to  the  lavages  of 
Canada*  the  nature  of  things  was  alone  fuflicient  to 
check  their  increafe.  Though  they  lived  in  a 
country  abounding  in  game  and  fifh*  yet  in  feme 
feafons,  and  fometimes  for  whole  years*  this  re- 
fource  failed  them:  and  famine  then  occafioned  a 
great  dedrudtion  among  people  who  were  at  too 
great  a  didance  to  affid  each  other.  Their  wars, 
or  tranfient  hodilities*  the  refult  of  former  anima¬ 
lities,  were  very  deftructive.  Men  condantly  ac- 
cudomed  to  hunt  for  their  fubfiftence*  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  to  hear  the 
cries  of  death*  and  fee  the  fhedding  of  blood*  mud 
have  been  dill  more  cruel  in  war,  if  poffible*  than 
our  own  people.  In  a  word*  notwithdanding  all 
that  has  been  laid  in  favour  of  inuring  children  to 
hardfnips*  which  mided  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a 
degree*  that  he  ordered  that  none  of  his  bailors 
children  fhould  drink  any  thing  but  fea-water  (an 
experiment  which  proved  fatal  to  all  who  tried  it)  * 
it  is  certain,  that  a  great  many  young  favages 
perifhed  through  hunger*  third,  cold*  and  fatigue. 
Even  thofe  whofe  conditution  was  drong  enough 
to  bear  the  ufual  exercifes  of  thofe  climates*  to 
fwim  over  the  broaded  rivers,  to  go  two  hundred 
leagues  on  a  hunting  party*  to  live  many  days  with¬ 
out  deep*  to  fubfid  a  confiderable  time  without 
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any  food;  fuch  men  muft  have  been  exhaufled, 
and  totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  generation. 

Few  were  fo  Ipng-lived  as  our  people,  whofe  man¬ 
ner  of  living  is  more  uniform  and  tranquil. 

The  au fieri ty  of  a  Spartan  education;  the  cu f- 
tom  of  inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and  coarfe 
food,  has  been  productive  of  dangerous  miflakes. 
Philofophers,defirous  of  alleviating  the  miferies  in¬ 
cident  to  mankind,  have  endeavoured  to  comfort 
the  wretched  who  have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of 
hardfhips,  by  perfuading  them  that  it  was  the  mofl 
wholefome  and  the  belt.  The  rich  have  eagerly 
adopted  a  fyflem,  which  ferved  to  render  them  in¬ 
tend  ble  to  the  bufferings  of  the  poor,  and  to  dif- 
penfe  them  from  the  duties  of  humanity  and  com¬ 
panion.  But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine,  that  men 
v/ho  are  employed  in  the  more  laborious  arts  of 
fociety,  live  as  long  as  thofe  who  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  toil.  Moderate  labour  flrengthens  the 
human  frame;  exceffive  labour  impairs  it.  A  pea- 
fant  is  an  old  man  at  fixty;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  who  live  in  affluence  and  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  moderation,  frequently  attain  to  fourfcore 
and  upwards.  Even  men  of  letters,  whofe  employ¬ 
ments  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  health,  afford 
many  inflances  of  longevity.  Let  not  then  our 
modern  writings  propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel 
error  to  feduce  the  rich  to  difregard  the  groans  of 
the  poor,  and  to  transfer  all  their  tendernefs  from 
their  vaffals  to  their  dogs  and  horfes. 

Thre*  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Cana-  _  S' 
da,  the  Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron. 
They  were  confidered  as  primitive  languages,  be- 
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caufe  each  of  them  contained  many  of  thofe  Imi¬ 
tative  words*  which  convey  -an  Idea  of  things  by 
the  found.  The  dialers  derived  from  them*  were 
nearly  as  many  as  their  towns.  No  ahilraft  terms 
were  found  in  theie  languages*  became  the  infant 
mind  of  the  favages  feldom  extends  its  view  beyond 
the  prefent  objedt  and  the  prefect  time ;  and*  as 
they  have  but  few  ideas*  they  feldom  want  to  re- 
prefent  fevera!  under  one  and  the  fame  iign.  Be- 
fides*  the  language  of  thefe  people*  almotl  always 
animated  by  a  quick*  fimple*  and  ftrong  fenfatlon* 
excited  by  the  great  feenes  of  nature*  contra&ed  a 
lively  and  poetical  call  from  their  flrong  and  adtive 
imagination*  The  aftonifhment  and  admiration 
which  proceeded  -from  their  ignorance*  gave  them 
a  ftrongpropenfity  to  exaggeration.  They  exprefled 
what  they  faw;  their  language  painted*  as  it  were* 
natural  objects  in  ftrong  colouring;  and  their  dll- 
courfes  were  quite  pi£turefque.  For  want  of  terms 
agreed  upon  to  denqte  certain  compound  or  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative  exprefUons. 
What  was  ftill  wanting  in  fpeech*  they  fupplied  by 
their  geftures*  their  attitudes*  their  bodily  motions* 
and  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  The  boldefl 
metaphors  were  more  familiar  to  them  in  common 
convetfation*  than  they  are  even  in  ep±c  poetry  in 
the  European  languages.  Tneir  fpeeches  in  public 
affemblies,  particularly*  were  full  of  images* 
energy,  and  pathos.  No  Greek  or  Roman  orator 
ever  fpoke*  perhaps*  with  more  ftrength  and  fub- 
limity  than  one  of  their  chiefs.  It  was? thought 
neceffary  to  perfuade  them  to  remove  at  a  diflance 
from  their  native  foil.  We  were  born ,  laid  he*  eu 
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this  [pot ,  our  fathers  lie  buried  in  it.  Shall  we  fay 
to  the  bones  of  cur  father s,  Arifey  and  come  with  us 
into  a  foreign  land? 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  thatfuch  nations  could 
not  be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as  thofe  of  South 
America.  They  lhewed  that  they  had  that  degree 
of  activity  and  ftrength  which  the  people  of  the 
northern  nations  always  poftefs,  unlefs  they  are, 
like  the  Laplanders,  of  a  very  different  fpecies  from 
ourfelves.  They  had  but  juft  attained  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  to  which  in- 
ftindt  alone  may  lead  men  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years;  and  it  is  among  fuch  people  that  a  philo- 
fopher  may  ftudy  man  in  his  natural  ftate. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations, 
whofeform  of  government  was  nearly  fimilar.  Some 
had  hereditary  chiefs;  others,  elected  them;  the 
greater  part  were  only  directed  by  their  old  men. 
They  were  mere  affociations,  formed  by  chance, 
and  always  free;  though  united,  they  were  bound 
by  no  tie.  The  will  of  individuals  was  not  even 
overruled  by  the  general  one.  All  decifions  were 
confidered  only  as  matter  of  advice,  which  was  not 
binding,  or  enforced  by  any  penalty.  If,  in  one 
of  thefe  lingular  republics,  a  man  was  condemned 
to  death,  it  was  rather  a  kind  of  war  againft  a 
common  enemy,  than  an  act  of  juftice  exercifed 
againft  a  fubjedt.  Inftead  of  coercive  power,  good 
manners,  example,  education,  a  refpedt  for  old 
men,  a  parental  affedtion,  maintained  peace  in 
thefe  focieties,  where  there  was  neither  law  nor 
property.  Reafon,  which  had  not  been  milled  by 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  paffion,  as  it  is  with 
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tis,  ferved  them  inftead  of  moral  precepts  and  re¬ 
gulations  of  police.  Harmony  and  fecurity  were 
maintained  without  the  interpofition  of  government. 
Authority  never  encroached  upon  that  powerful 
inftindt  of  nature,  the  love  of  independence ;  which, 
enlightened  by  reafon,  produces  in  us  the  love  of 
equality. 

Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  favages  have 
for  each  other.  They  lavifh  their  expreffions  of 
efteem,  and  expedt  the  fame  in  return.  They 
are  obliging,  but  referved  j  they  weigh  their  words, 
and  liften  with  great  attention.  Their  gravity, 
which  appears  like  a  kind  of  melancholy,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  obfervable  in  their  national  affemblies. 
Every  one  fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to  his  age, 
experience,  and  his  fervices.  No  one  is  ever  in¬ 
terrupted,  either  by  indecent  reflections,  or  ill- 
timed  applaufe.  Their  public  affairs  are  managed 
with  fuch  difintereflednefs  as  is  unknown  in  our 
governments,  where  the  welfare  of  the  date  is 
hardly  ever  promoted  but  from  felfifli  views  or 
party  fpirit.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  one 
of  thefe  favage  orators,  when  his  fpeech  has  met 
with  univerfal  applaufe,  telling  thofe  who  agreed 
to  his  opinion,  that  another  man  is  more  deferring 
of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refpedt  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  place,  prevails  between  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions,  when  they  are  not  in  actual  war.  The  de¬ 
puties  are  received  and  treated  with  that  friendfhip 
that  is  due  to  men  who  come  to  treat  of  peace  and 
alliance.  Wandering  nations,  who  have  not  the 
lead  notion  of  increafing  their  territory,  never  ne- 
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gociate  for  conquefl,  or  for  any  interefls  relative 
to  dominion.  Even  thofe  who  have  fixed  fettle- 
ments,  never  contend  with  others,  for  coming  to  live 
in  their  diflricl,  provided  they  do  not  moleft  them. 
The  earth,  fay  they,  is  made  for  all  men;  no  one 
muft  poiTefs  the  fhare  of  t^vo.  All  the  politics* 
therefore,  of  the  favages  confift  in  forming  leagues 
againfl  an  enemy  who  is  too  numerous  or  too 
firrong,  and  in  fufpending  hoflilities  that  become 
too  deftrudlive.  When  they  have  agreed  upon  a 
truce  or  league  of  amity,  it  is  ratified  by  mutually 
exchanging  a  belt,  or  firing  of  beads,  which  are 
a  kind  of  fhail-fbells.  The  white  ones  are  very 
common ;  but  the  purple  ones,  which  are  rare,  and 
the  black,  which  are  flill  more  fo,  are  much 
efleemed.  They  work  them  into  a  cylindrical  form, 
bore  them,  and  then  make  them  up  into  neck¬ 
laces.  The  branches  are  about  a  foot  long,  and 
the  beads  are  flrung  upon  them  one  after  another 
in  a  flraight  line.  The  necklaces  are  broad  belts* 
©n  which  the  beads  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly 
tacked  down  with  little  flips  of  leather.  The  fize, 
weight,  and  colour  of  thefe  fhells,  are  adapted  to 
the  importance  of  the  bufmefs.  They  ferve  as 
jewels,  as  records,  and  as  annals.  They  are  the 
bond  of  union  between  nations  and  individuals. 
They  are  the  facred  and  inviolable  pledge  which  is 
a  confirmation  of  words,  promifes,  and  treaties. 
The  chiefs  of  towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe  re¬ 
cords.  They  know  their  meaning;  they  interpret 
them;  and  by  means  of  thefe  figns,  they  tranfmit 
the  hiflory  of  the  country  to  . the  fucceeding  gene¬ 
ration. 
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As  the  favages  poflefs  no  riches,  they  are  of  B  K 
a  benevolent  turn.  A  linking  indance  of  this  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  care  they  take  of  their  orphans, 
widows,  and  infirm  people.  They  liberally  fhar-e 
their  fcanty  provifion  with  thofe  whofe  crops  have 
failed,  or  who  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  hun tins* 
or  fifhing.  Their  tables  and  their  huts  are  open 
night  and  day  to  Grangers  and  travellers.  This 
generous  holpitality,  which  makes  the  advantages 
of  a  private  man  a  public  bleding,  is  chiefly  con- 
fpicuous  in  their  entertainments.  A  favage  claims 
refpeCl,  not  fo  much  from  what  he  pofTefTes,  as 
from  what  he  gives  away.  The  whole  flock  of 
provifions  collected  during  a  chace  that  has  lafled 
fix  months,  is  frequently  expended  in  one  day; 
and  he  who  gives  the  entertainment  enjoys  more 
pleafure  than  his  guefts. 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed  the 
manners  of  the  favages  have  reckoned  benevolence 
among  their  virtues.  But  this  may  be  owing  to 
prejudice,  which  has  made  them  confound  anti¬ 
pathy  and  refentment  with  natural  temper.  Thefe 
people  neither  love  nor  efleem  the  Europeans,  nor 
are  they  very  kind  to  them.  The  inequality  of 
conditions,  which  we  think  fo  neceifary  for  the 
well-being  of  fociety,  is,  in  their  opinion,  the 
greatefl  folly.  They  are  fhocked  to  fee  that  among 
us,  one  man  has  more  property  than  feveral  others 
collectively,  and  that  this  firfl  injuflice  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  fecond,  which  is,  that  the  man  who  has 
mod  riches  is  on  that  account  the  mod  refpeCted. 

But  what  appears  to  them  a  meannefs  below  the 
brute  creation  is,  that  men  who  are  equal  by  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  fhould  degrade  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  depend 
upon  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  another.  The  re- 
fpe&wefhew  to  titles,  dignities,  and  efpecially  to 
hereditary  nobility,  they  call  an  infult,  an  out¬ 
rage  to  human  nature.  Whoever  knows  how  to 
guide  a  canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy,  to  build  a  hut, 
to  live  upon  little,  to  go  a  hundred  leagues  in  the 
woods,  with  no  other  guide  than  the  wind  and  fun, 
or  any  provifion  but  a  bow  and  arrows;  he  a£ls  the 
part  of  a  man,  and  what  more  can  be  expected  of 
him?  That  reftlefs  difpohtion  which  prompts  us 
to  crofs  fo  many  feas  in  quell  of  fugitive  advan¬ 
tages,  appears  to  them  rather  the  effect  of  poverty 
than  of  indufhy.  They  laugh  at  our  arts,  our 
manners,  and  all  thofe  cuftoms  which  infpire  us 
with  a  greater  degree  of  vanity,  in  proportion  as 
they  remove  us  further  from  the  flate  of  nature. 
Their  franknefs  and  honefty  is  rouzed  to  indigna¬ 
tion  by  the  tricks  and  cunning  which  have  been 
pra&ifed  in  our  dealings  with  them.  A  multitude 
of  other  motives,  fome  founded  on  prejudice,  but 
frequently  on  reafon,  have  rendered  the  Euro¬ 
peans  odious  to  the  Indians.  They  have  made  re- 
prifals,  and  are  become  harfh  and  cruel  in  their 
intercourfe  with  us.  The  aversion  and  contempt 
they  have  conceived  for  our  manners,  has  always 
made  them  avoid  our  fociety.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  to  our  indul¬ 
gent  manner  of  living;  whereas  we  have  feen 
fome  Europeans  forego  all  theconvenienciesof  civil 
life,  retire  into  the  foreils,  and  take  up  the  bow 
and  the  club  of  the  favage. 

An 
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An  innate  fpirit  of  benevolence,  however*  Tome-  B 
times  brings  the  fa v ages  back  to  us.  At  the  be- 
mnnino-  of  the  winter  a  French  veiTei  was  wrecked 

&  o 

upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofli.  The  failors  who  had 
efcaped  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  and  the  dangers  of 
famine  in  this  defert  and  favage  if! and,  built  a 
bark  out  of  the  remains  of  their  fhip,  which,  in  the 
following  fpring,  conveyed  them  to  the  continent. 
They  were  obferved  in  a  languid  and  expiring 
flate,  by  a  hut  filled  with  favages.  Brethren ,  laid 
the  chief  of  this  lonely  family,  addreffing  himfelf 
affectionately  to  them,  the  wretched  are  entitled  to 
cur  pity  and  cur  ajjiftance.  We  are  men ,  and  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  any  of  the  human  race  affehi  us 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  our  own .  Thefe 
humane  expreffions  were  accompanied  with  every 
token  of  friendfhip  thefe  generous  favages  had  it  in 
their  power  to  fhew. 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
happinefs  of  the  free  Americans,  and  that  was  the 
happinefs  of  being  fond  of  their  wives.  Nature, 
indeed,  has  in  vain  bellowed  on  their  women  a  good 
fhape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafing  features,  and  long 
black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplifhments  are  no 
longer  regarded  than  while  they  remain  in  a  flate 
of  independence.  *  They  no  fooner  fubmit  to  the 
matrimonial  yoke,  but  even  their  hufband,  vTho 
is  the  only  man  they  love,  grows  infenfible  to  thofe 
charms  they  were  fo  liberal  of  before  marriage. 
The  flate  of  life,  indeed,  to  which  this  condition 
fubjedls  them,  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  beauty. 
Their  features  alter,  and  they  lofe  at  once  the  de- 
fire  and  the  power  of  pleafing.  They  are  labo¬ 
rious. 
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rious,  indefatigable,  and  aCtive.  They  dig  the 
ground,  fow,  and  reap;  while  their  hufbands, 
who  difdain  to  ftoop  to  the  drudgeries  of  hufban- 
dry,  amufe  themfelves  with  hunting,  fifhing,  fhoot- 
ing  with  the  bow,  and  afferting  the  dominion  of 
man  over  the  earth.  k 

Many  of  thefe  nations  allow  a  plurality  ofwives; 
and  even  thofe  that  do  not  praclife  polygamy,  have 
Hill  referved  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  a  divorce. 
The  very  idea  of  an  indiffoluble  tie,  never  once 
entered  the  thoughts  of  a  people  who  are  free  till 
death.  When  thofe  who  are  married  difagree, 
they  part  by  confent,  and  divide  their  children  be¬ 
tween  them.  Nothing  appears  to  them  more  re¬ 
pugnant  to  nature  and  reafon  than  the  contrary 
fyftem  which  prevails  among  chriftians.  The  great 
Ipirit,  fay  they,  hath  created  us  all  to  be  happy; 
and  we  fhould  offend  him,  were  we  to  live  in  a 
perpetual  Hate  of  conftraint  and  uneafinefs.  This 
fyftem  agrees  with  what  one  of  the  Miamis  faid  to 
one  of  the  miffionaries.  My  wife  and  I  were  con¬ 
tinually  at  variance.  My  neighbour  difagreed  equally 
with  his .  We  have  exchanged  wives ,  and  are  both 
fatisfied . 

A  celebrated  writer,  whom  we  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire,  even  when  we  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
has  obferved,  that  love  among  the  Americans  is 
never  productive  of  induftry,  genius,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  among  the  Europeans.  The  favages, 
it  is  faid,  are  neither  acquainted  with  the  torments 
nor  the  delights  of  this  moft  violent  of  all  paf- 
ftons.  But  if  they  are  not  fo  fond  of  women  as 
civilized  people  are,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  for  want 
of  powers  or  inclination  to  population.  But  the 
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firft  wants  of  nature  may,  perhaps,  reftrain  in  them 
the  claims  of  the  fecond.  Their  drength  is  aimod 
all  exhauded  in  procuring  their  fubfidence.  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  other  expeditions  leave  them  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  the  leifure  of  attending  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  fpecies.  No  wandering  nation  can 
ever  be  numerous.  What  mull  become  of  women 
obliged  to  follow  their  hufbands  a  hundred  leagues, 
with  children  at  their  bread  or  in  their  arms? 
What  would  become  of  the  children  themfeives 
if  deprived  of  the  milk  that  mud  necefiarily  fail 
during  the  fatigues  of  the  journey?  Hunting  pre¬ 
vents,  and  war  dedroys,  the  increafe  of  mankind. 
A  favage  warrior  refids  the  feducing  arts  of  young 
women  who  drive  to  allure  him.  When  nature 
compels  this  tender  fex  to  make  the  fird  advances, 
and  to  purfue  the  men  that  avoid  them j  thofe 
who  are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ardour,  than 
with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the  temptation. 
But  the  true  warriors,  who  have  been  early  taught 
that  an  intercourfe  with  women  enervates  drength 
and  courage,  do  not  fo  eafily  furrender.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  owing  to  natural  defects  that  Canada  is 
unpeopled,  but  to  the  track  of  life  purfued  by  its 
inhabitants.  Though  they  are  as  fit  for  procrea¬ 
tion  as  our  northern  people,  all  their  drength  is 
employed  for  their  own  prefervation.  Hunger 
does  not  permit  them  to  attend  to  the  paflion  of 
love.  If  the  people  of  the  fouth  facrifice  every 
thing  to  this  latter  defire,  it  is  becaufe  the  former 
is  eafily  fatisfied.  In  a  country  where  nature  is 
very  prolific,  and  man  confumes  but  little,  all  the 
ftrength  he  has  to  Ipare  is  entirely  turned  to  po¬ 
pulation; 
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book  pulation;  which  is  likewife  affifted  by  the  warmth 

v. _  V  y  0f  the  climate.  In  a  climate  where  men  confume 

more  than  nature  affords  them  without  pains  5 
the  time  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  fpecies 
are  exhaufted  in  fatigues  that  are  detrimental  to 
'  population. 

But  a  further  proof  that  the  favages  are  not 
lefs  inclined  to  women  than  we  are,  is,  that  they 
are  much  fonder  of  their  children.  Their  mothers 
fuckle  them  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
fometirnes  till  fix  or  feven.  From  their  earlieft  in¬ 
fancy,  their  parents  pay  a  regard  to  their  natural 
independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide  them,  left 
they  fhould  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirit,  which 
is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal  character. . 
They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of  ftrong  argu¬ 
ments  to  perfuade  them,  becayfe  this  would  be  in 
fome  meafure  a  reftraint  upon  their  will.  ’  As  they 
are  only  taught  what  they  want  to  know,  they  are 
the  happieft  children  upon  earth.  If  they  die,  the 
parents  lament  them  with  deep  regret 5  and  will 
fometirnes  go  fix  months  after,  to  weep  over  the 
grave  of  their  child;  and  the  mother  will  fprinkle 
it  with  her  own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendfhip  among  the  favages  are  ai- 
moft  as  ftrong  as  thole  of  nature,  and  more  lafting. 
Thefe  are  never  broken  by  that  variety  of  claftiing 
interefts,  which,  in  our  focieties,  weaken  even  the 
tendered;  and  moft  facred  connexions.  When  a 
man  has  fixed  his  choice,  he  depofits  in  the  bread; 
of  his  affociate  his  inmoft  thoughts,  his  fentiments, 
his  projects,  his  forrows,  and  his  joys.  The  two 
friends  fhare  every  thing  in  common.  Their  union 
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is  for  life;  they  fight  fide  by  fide;  and  if  one  falls,  6  0 
the.  other  conitantly  dies  upon  the  body  of  his 
friend.  If  they  are  feparated  in  fome  imminent 
danger,  each  calls  upon  the  name  of  his  friend,  ' 
and  invokes  his  fpirit,  as  his  tutelar  deity* 

The  favages  fhew  a  degree  of  penetration  and 
fagacity,  which  aftonifhes  every  man  who  has  not 
obferved  how  much  our  arts  and  methods  of  life 
contribute  to  render  our  minds  dull  and  inactive : 
becaufe  we  are  feldom  under  a  neceffity  of  think* 
ing,  and  have  only  the  trouble  to  learn.  If  how¬ 
ever  they  fall  fhort  of  perfection  in  every  thing,  as 
the  moft  fagacious  animals  are  obferved  to  do;  it  is, 
probably,  becaufe,  as  they  have  no  ideas  but  fuch 
as  relate  to  their  prefent  wants,  the  equality  that 
fubfifls  between  them,  lays  every  individual  under 
a  neceffity  of  thinking  for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending 
his  whole  life  in  acquiring  this  common  flock  of 
knowledge ;  hence  it  may  be  reafonably  inferred, 
that  the  fum  total  of  ideas  in  a  fociety  of  favages 
is  no  more  than  the  fum  of  ideas  in  each  indivi- 


Instead  of  abflrufe  meditations,  the  favages 


delight  in  longs.  They  are  faid  to  have  no  variety 
in  their  finging;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  thofe 
who  have  heard  them  had  an  ear  properly  adapted 
to  their  mufic.  When  we  fir  ft  hear  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  fpoken,  the  whole  feems  one  continued 
found,  and  appears  to  be  pronounced  with  the  fame 
tone  of  voice,  without  any  modulation  or  profody* 
It  is  only  by  continued  habit  that  we  learn  to  diflin- 
guiffi  the  words  and  fyllables,  and  to  perceive  that 
the  found  of  fome  is  dull,  and  that  of  others  fharp, 
Vol.  IV.  G  g  as 
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as  alfo  that  fome  are  long  and  others  fhort.  Would 
it  not  require  at  leaft  as  much  time  to  enable  us  to 
determine  any  thing  certain  with  regard  to  the 
mufic  of  any  nation,  which  mull  always  be  fub- 
ordinate  to  their  language  ? 

'  Their  dances  are  generally  an  emblem  of  war, 
and  they  ufually  dance  with  their  weapons  in  their 
hands.  There  is  fomething  fo  regular,  rapid,  and 
terrible.  In  thefe  dances,  that  an  European,  when 
hril  he  fees  them,  cannot  help  being  ftruck  with 
horror.  Ele  imagines  that  the  ground  will  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  covered  with  blood  and  fcattered  limbs, 
and  that  none  of  the  dancers  or  the  fpeclators  will 
furvive.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  favage  nations, 
dancing  Ihould  be  an  imitative  art,  and  that  it 
fhould  have  loft  that  charadteriftic  in  civilized 
countries,  where  it  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of 
uniform  fteps  without  meaning.  But  it  is  with 
dances  as  with  languages,  they  grow  abftra&ed  like 
the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  reprefent.  The 
figns  of  them  are  more  allegorical,  as  the  minds  of 
the  people  become  more  refined.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  fmgle  word,  in  a  learned  language,  ex- 
preffes  feveral  ideas ;  fo,  in  an  allegorical  dance,  a 
fmgle  ftep,  a  fingle  attitude,  is  fufficient  to  excite  a 
variety  of  fenfations.  It  is  owing  to  want  of  ima¬ 
gination  either  in  the  dancers,  or  the  fpedlators,  if 
a  figured  dance  is  not,  or  does  not  appear  to  be,  ex- 
preftive.  Befides,  the  favages  can  exhibit  none  but 
ftrong  paftions  and  ferocious  manners,  and  thefe 
muft  be  reprefented  by  more  fignificant  images  in 
their  dances,  which  are  the  language  of  gefture, 
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the  firfb  and  fimpled  of  all  languages.  Nations  book. 
living  in  a  Hate  of  civil  fociety,  and  in  peace,  have  ».  X  E  , 
only  the  gentler  paffionsto  reprefent,  which  are  belt 
exprefifed  by  delicate  images,  fit  to  convey,  refined 
ideas.  It  might  not,  however,  be  improper  fome- 
times  to  bring  back  dancing  to  its  firfb  origin,  to 
exhibit  the  old  fimplicity  of  manners,  to  revive  the 
firfb  fenfations  of  nature  by  motions  which  reore- 

— ^  -4.  . 

fent  them,  to  depart  from  the  antiquated  and  feien- 
tific  mode  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  adopt 
the  lively  and  fignificant  images  of  the  rude  Ca¬ 
nadians.  .  . 

These  favages,  always  totally  devoted  to  the 
purfuit  of  the  prefent  pafiion,  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  gaming,  as  is  ufual  with  all  idle  people, 
and  efpecially  of  games  of  chance.  The  fame  men, 
who  are  commonly  fb  fedate,  moderate,  and  difm- 
tereded,  and  have  fuch  a  command  of  themfelves, 
are  outrageous,  greedy  and  turbulent  at  plays 
they  lofe  their  peace,  their  lenfes,  and  all  they  are 
poffefied  of.  Deditute  of  aimed  every  thing,  co¬ 
veting  all  they  fee,  and  when  they  like  it,  eager 
to  have  and  enjoy  it,  their  attention  is  entirely 
turned  to  the  mod  fpeedy  and  readied  way  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it.  This  is  a  confequence  of  their  manners, 
as  well  as  of  their  character.  The  profpeft  of  pre¬ 
fent  happinefs  always  prevents  them  from  difeern- 
ing  the  evils  that  may  enfue.  Their  forecaddoes 
not  even  reach  from  day  to  night.  They  are  al¬ 
ternately  filly  children  and  violent  men*  Every 
thing  depends  with  them  on  the  prefent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  lead  them  to  fuperdition, 
even  if  they  were  not  naturally  lubjecl  to  that 
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book  fcourge  of  the  human  race.  But  as  they  have  few 


phyficians  or  empirics  of  this  kind  to  have  recourfe  f 


tOj  they  fuffer  lefs  from  this  diftemper  of  the  mind 
than  more  polifhed  nations,  and  are  better  difpofed 
to  attend  to  the  fuggeftions  of  reafon  which  abate 
the  violence  of  it.  The  Iroquois  have  a  confufed 
notion  of  a  firft  Being  who  governs  the  world  as  he 
pleafes.  They  never  repine  at  the  evil  which  this 
being  permits.  AVken  feme  mifchance  befals  them, 
they  fay ;  the  man  above  will  have  it  fo  \  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  philofophy  in  this  fubmiffion, 
than  in  all  the  reafonings  and  declamations  of  our 
philofophers.  Moil  other  favage  nations  worlhip 
thofe  two  firft  principles  of  good  and  evil,  which 
occur  to  the  human  mind  as  loon  as  it  has  acquired 
any  conception  of  invifible  iubftances.  Sometimes 
they  worlhip  a  river,  aforeft,  the  fun  or  the  moon ; 
in  fhort,  any  beings  in  which  they  have  obferved  a 
certain  power  and  motion;  becaufe  wherever  they 
fee  motion  they  cannot  account  for,  they  fuppofe 
there  is  a  foul. 

They  feem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a  future 
ftate;  but,  having  no  principles  of  morality,  they  . 
do  not  think  the  next  life  is  a  ftate  of  reward  for 
virtue,  and  punifhment  for  vice.  They  believe  that 
the  indefatigable  huntfman,  the  fearlels  and  mer- 
cilefs  warrior,  who  has  (lain  or  burnt  many  enemies, 
and  made  his  own  town  victorious,  will  after  death 
pafs  into  a  country,  where  he  will  be  fupplied 
with  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  fatisfy  his 
hunger;  whereas  thofe  who  are  grown  old  in  indo¬ 
lence  and  without  glory,  will  be  for  ever  banilhed 
into  a  barren  land;  where  they  will  be  eternally 
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expofed  to  famine  and  ficknefs.  Their  tenets  are  B  ^  °  K 

fuited  to  their  manners  and  their  wants.  They  be-  v - ^ _ » 

lieve  in  fuch  pleafures  and  fuch  bufferings  as  they 
are  acquainted  with.  They  have  more  hopes  than 
fears,  and  are  happy,  even  in  their  delufions.  They 
are,  however,  often  tormented  with  dreams. 

Ignorance  is  naturally  prone  to  connect  fome- 
thing  myfterious  with  dreams,  and  to  afcribe  them 
to  the  agency  of  fome  powerful  being,  who  takes 
the  opportunity,  when  our  faculties  are  fufpended 
and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching  over  us  in  the  ab- 
lence  of  our  fenfes.  It  is,  as  it  v/ere,  a  foul,  dif- 
dn£t  from  our  own,  that  glides  into  us,  to  inform 
us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  we  cannot  yet  fee  it; 
though  futurity  is  always  prefent  to  that  Being  who 
created  all  things. 

In  the  bleak  and  rough  climates  of  Canada,  where 
the  people  live  by  hunting,  their  nerves  are  apt 
to  be  painfully  afxedted  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long  abftinence. 

Then  thefe  favages  have  melancholy  and  trouble- 
fome  dreams ;  they  imagine  they  are  furroundecj 
with  enemies ;  they  fee  their  town  furprifed,  and 
deluged  in  blood ;  they  receive  injuries  and 
wounds;  their  wives,  their  children,  their  friends, 
are  carried  off.  When  they  awake,  they  take 
thefe  vifions  for  a  warning  from  the  gods ;  and 
that  fear  which  firfb  inlpired  them  with  this  idea, 
adds  to  their  natural  ferocity,  by  the  melancholy 
call:  it  gives  to  their  thoughts,  and  their  gloomy 
complexions.  The  old  women,  who  are  ufelefs  in 
the  world,  dream  for  the  fafety  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Some  weak  old  men  al lb,  like  them  too, 
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book  dream  on  public  affairs,  in  which  they  have  no 
{hare  or  influence.  Young  men  who  are  unfit  far 
war,  or  laborious  exercifes,  will  dream  too,  that 
they  may  bear  fome  part  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  clan.'  In  vain  hath  it  been  attempted,  du¬ 
ring  two  centuries,  to  remove  illufions  fo  deeply 
rooted.  The  favages  have  conflantly  replied.  You 
chriftians  laugh  a:  the  faith  we  have  in  dreams ,  and 
yet  require  us  to  believe  things  infinitely  mere  impro¬ 
bable .  Thus  we  fee  in  thele  untutored  nations  the 
feeds  of  prieftcraft,  with  all  its  train  of  evils. 

Were  .it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and 
dreams,  there  would  fcarce  ever  be  any  contentions 
among  them.  Europeans  who  have  lived  long  in 
thofe  countries,  allure  us  they  never  faw  an  Indian 
in  a  paffion.  Without  fuperftition,  there  would  be 
as  few  national  as  private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  moil  commonly  adjufted 
by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  refped  fhewn 
by  the  nation  to  the  aggrieved  party,  booths  his 
felf-love,  and  difpofes  him  to  peace.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  prevent  quarrels,  or  put  an  end  to  hofti- 
lities  between  two  nations. 

War  often  takes  its  rife  from  hunting.  When 
two  companies,  which  were  feparated  by  a  foreft  a 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  happen  to  meet,  and 
to  interfere  with  each  other’s  fport,  they  foon 
quarrel,  and  turn  thofe  weapons  againfcone  another 
which  were  intended  for  the  deftru&ion  of  bears. 
This  flight  fkirmifh  is  a  lource  of  eternal  difcord. 
The  vanquifiied  party  vows  implacable  vengeance 
againd  the  conquerors,  a  national  hatred  which 
will  be  maintained  by  their  pofcerity,  and  be  re-* 
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kindled  from  their  allies.  The  mutual  wounds 
which  both  parties  fufFer  in  fkirmifhes  of  this  kind, 
fometimes  put  a  flop  to  thefe  contentions;  when  on 
each  fide  they  happen  to  be  occasioned  by  fome  im¬ 
petuous  young  men,  who  in  the  heat  of  youth  may 
have  been  tempted  to  remove  to  a  coniiderable  dis¬ 
tance,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  military 
Ikill.  But  the  contentions  between  whole  nations 
are  not  eafily  excited. 

The  declaration  of  war,  when  it  appears  necef- 
fary,  is  not  left  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of 
one  man.  The  nation  meets,  and  the  chief  fpeaks. 
He  Hates  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  caufes  of 
complaint.  The  matter  is  confidered ;  the  dangers 
and  the  confequences  of  a  rupture  are  weighed. 
The  orators  fpeak  diredtly  to  the  point,  without 
hefitation,  without  digreffion,  or  without  miftaking 
the  cafe.  The  arguments  are  difcuffed  with  a 
ftrength  of  reafoning  and  eloquence  that  arifes 
from  the  evidence  and  fimplicity  of  the  matter  in 
difpute;  and  even  with  an  impartiality,  which  is 
lefs  affedled  by  their  ftrong  paflions,  than  it  is 
among  us  by  a  combination  of  ideas.  If  war  be 
unanimoufly  determined  by  their  giving  a  general 
Ihout,  the  allies  are  invited  to  join  in  it,  which 
they  feldom  refufe,  as  they  always  have  fome  in¬ 
jury  to  revenge,  or  fome  flain  to  replace  by  pri- 
foners. 

The  favages  next  proceed  to  the  eledlion  of  a 
chief,  or  captain  of  the  expedition ;  and  great  ftrefs 
is  laid  upon  phyfiognomy.  This  might  be  a  very 
fallacious,  and  even  ridiculous,  way  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  men,  where  they  have  been  trained 
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up  from  their  infancy  to  difguife  their  real  fenti- 
ments,  and  where,  by  a  conftant  pradice  of  diffi- 
mulation  and  artificial  paflions,  the  countenance  is 
no  longer  expreflive  of  the  mind.  But  a  favage, 
who  is  folely  guided  by  nature,  and  is  acquainted 
with  its  workings,  is  feldom  miftaken  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  he  forms  at  flrfi  fight.  The  chief  requifite, 
next  to  a  warlike  afped,  is  a  ftrong  voice ;  be- 
caufe,  in  armies  that  march  without  drums  or 
clarions,  in  order  more  effedually  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  found  an  alarm,  or 
to  give  the  fignal  for  the  onfet,  as  the  terrible 
voice  of  a  chief  who  fhouts  and  ftrikes  at  the  fame 
time.  But  the  be  ft  recommendations  for  a  general 
are  his  exploits.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boafl 
of  his  victories,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  firil 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  march  foremoft  to  meet 
danger;  to  tell  what  he  has  done,  in  order  to  fhew 
what  he  will  do;  and  the  favages  think  felf-com- 
mendation  not  unbecoming  a  hero  wTho  can  fhew 


his  fears. 

He  who  is  chofen  to  be  chief,  and  to  lead  on 
the  reft  in  the  path  of  glory,  never  fails  to  harangue 
them.  fC  Comrades,  fays  he,  the  bones  of  our 
cc  brethren  are  ftill  uncovered.  They  cry  out 
cc  againft  us;  we  muft  fatisfy  them.  Young  men, 
cc  to  arms;  fill  your  quivers;  paint  yourfelves  with 
cc  gloomy  colours  that  may  ftrike  terror.  Let  the 
fC  woods  ring  with  our  wrar-fongs.  Let  us  booth 
fC  the  dead  with  the  ihouts  of  vengeance.  Let  us 
“  qq  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies,  take 
fc  prifoners,  and  fight  as  long  as  water  lhall  flow 
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*c  in  the  rivers,  and  as  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  B  0  £  K 

A  V  • 

<c  fhall  remain  fixed  in  the  firmament.,,  ' - * — - 

At  thefe  words  thofe  brave  men,  who  are  eager 
for  war,  go  to  the  chief,  and  fay.  We  will  Jhare  the 
danger  with  thee ,  So  you  jhall ,  replies  the  chief ; 
we  will  Jhare  it  together .  But  as  no  perfuafions 
are  made  ufe  of  to  induce  any  one  to  join  the  army, 
left  a  falfe  point  of  honour  fhould  compel  men  of  no 
courage  to  take  the  field,  a  man  muft  undergo  many 
trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  foldier.  If  a 
young  man,  who  has  never  yet  faced  the  enemy, 
fhould  betray  the  leaft  impatience,  when,  after 
long  abftinence,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorching 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  intenfe  froftsof  the  night,  or 
the  flings  of  infedts,  he  would  be  declared  in¬ 
capable  and  unworthy  to  bear  arms.  Are  the  fol- 
diers  of  our  militias  and  armies  formed  in  this 
manner  ?  On  the  contrary,  what  a  mournful  and 
ominous  ceremony  is  ours!  Men  who  have  not 
been  able  to  efcape  being  prelfed  into  the  fervice, 
or  could  not  procure  an  exemption  by  purchafe, 
or  by  virtue  of  fome  privilege,  march  heavily 
along,  with  downcaft  looks,  and  pale  dejected 
faces,  before  a  magiftrate,  whofe  office  is  odious  to 
the  people,  and  whofe  honefty  is  doubtful.  The 
affiidted  and  trembling  parents  feem  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  their  fon  to  the  grave.  A  black  fcroll,  iffuing 
from  a  fatal  urn,  points  out  the  victims  which  the 
prince  devotes  to  war.  A  diftracted  mother  in 
vain  preffes  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and  ftrives  to 
detain  him  j  he  is  torn  from  her  arms,  and  ffie  bids 
him  an  eternal  farewel,  curfing  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  and  that  of  her  delivery.  It  is  not  cer- 
3  tainly 
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b  o  o -K.  tainlv  by  firch  facrifices  that  good  foldiers  are  to 
u.,-v  d.  t  be  acquired.  It  is  not  [with  fuch  fcenes  of  diflrefis 
and  conilernation  that  the  favages  go  to  meet 
victory.  They  march  out  in  the  midft  of  feftivity, 
tinging  and  dancing.  The  young  married  women 
follow  their  hufbands  for  a  day  or  two,  without 
hie  wing  anytigns  of  grief  or  forrow.  Thefewo- 
,  men,  w>ho  do  not  even  utter  a  groan  in  the  pangs 
of  child-birth,  would  fcorn  to  f  often  the  minds  of 
the  defenders  and  avengers  of  their  country,  by 
the  tears  even  of  tendernefs  and  companion. 

The  weapons  of  thefe  favage  nations  are.  a  kind 
of  fpear,  armed  with  fharp  bon'es,  and  a  fmall  club 
-  of  very  hard  wood,  of  a  round  figure,  and  with 
one  cutting  edge.  Inftead  of  this  lafc,  fince  their 
.acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  hatchet,  which  they  manage  with  amazing 
dexterity.  Mohr  of  them  have  no  inftrument  of 
defence  j  but  if  they  attack  the  palifades  that  fur- 
round  a  town,  they  cover  their  body  with  a  thin 
plank.  Some  of  them  ufed  to  wear  a  kind  of  cui- 
rafs  made  with  plaited  reeds;  but  they  left  it  off, 
cm  finding  it  was  not  proof  againft  fire-arms. 

The  army  is  followed  by  dreamers,  who  affume 
the  name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  often  fuffered  to 
determine  the  military  operations.  They  march 
without  any  colours.  All  the  warriors,  who  are 
almofi  naked,  that  they  may  be  the  more  alert  in 
battle,  rub  their  bodies  with  coal,  to  appear  more 
terrible,  or  with  mould,  that  they  may  not  be  fo 
eafily  feen  at  a  difiance,  and  by  that  means  better 
able  to  furprife  the  enemy.  Notwithftanding  their 
natural  intrepidity  and  averfion  for  all  difguife^ 

their 
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their  wars  are  carried  on  with  artifice.  Thefe  ftra- 
tagems,  common  to  all  nations,  whether  fa v age  or 
civilized,  are  become  neceiTary  to  the  petty  nations 
of  Canada.  They  would  have  totally  deftroyed 
one  another,  had  they  not  made  the  glory  of  their 
chiefs  to  confift  in  bringing  home  all  their  compa¬ 
nions,  rather  than  in  Hiedding  the  blood  of  their 
foes.  Honour,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained  by  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  enemy  before  he  is  prepared.  Thefe 
people,  whofe  fenfes  have  never  been  impaired* 
are  extremely  quick  in  their  fmell,  and  can  difco- 
ver  the  places  where  men  have  trod.  By  the  keen- 
nefs  of  that  and  of  their  light,  it  is  faid  they  can 
trace  footfteps  that  are  made  upon  the  fhorteft  grafs, 
upon  the  dry  ground,  and  even  upon  {tone;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  footfteps  can  difcover  to 
what  nation  the  adventurers  belong.  Perhaps, 
they  may  do  this  by  the  leaves  from  the  forefts 
which  always  cover  the  ground. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  they  difcharge  a  whole  volley  of  arrows, 
and  fall  upon  them  with  their  clubs  or  hatchets. 
If  they  are  upon  their  guard,  or  well  intrenched, 
they  retreat  if  they  can ;  if  not,  they  fight  till  they 
conquer  or  die.  The  victorious  party  difpatch  the 
wounded  whom  they  cannot  carry  off,  fcalp  the 
dead,  and  take  feme  prifoners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  having  previoufiy  engraven  upon  it 
the  mark  of  his  nation,  that  of  his  family,  and 
efpecially  his  own  picture;  that  is  to  fay,  an  oval 
with  the  figures  marked  on  his  own  face.  Others 
paint  all  thefe  enfigns  of  honour,  or  rather  tro¬ 
phies 
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book  phies  of  victory,  on  the  flump  of  a  tree,  or  on  a 


piece  of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  with  feveral 


colours.  To  this  they  add  the  hiftory,  not  only 
of  the  battle,  but  of  the  whole  campaign  in  hiero¬ 
glyphic  characters.  Next  to  the  picture  of  the  ge¬ 
neral,  the  numbers  of  his  foldiers  are  marked  by 


fo  many  lines ;  of  the  prifoners  pointed  out  by  fo 


many  little  images,  and  that  of  the  dead  by  fo 
many  human  figures  without  heads.  Such  are  the 


expreftive  and  technical  figns  which,  in  all  ori¬ 


ginal  focieties,  have  preceded  the  art  of  writing 
and  printing,  and  the  voluminous  libraries  which 
fill  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  idle,  and  embarrafs 
the  minds  of  the  learned. 

The  hiftory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  fhort 
one;  they  make  hafte  to  defcribe  it,  for  fear  the 
enemy  ftiould  rally  and  fall  upon  them.  The  con¬ 
queror  glories  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  never 
flops  till  he  reaches  his  own  territory  aad  his  own 
town.  There  he  is  received  with  the  warmeft  tranf- 
ports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  reward  in  the  applaufes 
of  his  countrymen.  A  debate  then  enfues,  how 
the  prifoners,  who  are  the  only  advantage  of  their 
vidlory,  fhall  be  difpofed  of. 

The  moft  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thofe 
who  are  chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in 
the  late  aftion,  or  in  former  battles.  This  adop¬ 
tion  has  been  wifely  contrived,  to  perpetuate  na¬ 
tions  which  would  foon  be  deftroyed  by  frequent 
wars.  The  prifoners  being  once  incorporated  into 
a  family,  become  coufins,  uncles,  fathers,  brothers, 
hufbandsj  in  fhort  they  fucceed  to  any  degree  of 
confanguinity,  in  which  the  deceafed  ftood,  whofe 
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place  they  fupply;  and  thefe  affectionate  titles  B  K 

convey  all  their  rights  to  them,  at  the  fame  time  * - y— J 

that  they  bind  them  to  all  their  engagements.  Far 
from  being  averfe  for  attaching  themfelves  with  all 
proper  affection  to  the  family  that  has  adopted  them, 
they  will  not  refufe  even  to  take  up  arms  againffc 
their  own  countrymen.  Yet  this  is  furely  a  ftrange 
inverfion  of  the  ties  of  nature.  They  muft  be 
very  weak  men,  thus  to  fliift  the  objeft  of  their 
regard  with  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  The  truth 
is,  that  war  feems  to  cancel  all  the  bonds  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  confine  a  man’s  feelings  to  himfelf 
alone.  Hence  arifes  that  union  between  friends 
among  the  favages,  which  is  obferved  to  be  ftronger 
than  that  which  fubfifcs  between  relations.  Thofe  > 
who  are  to  fight  and  die  together,  are  more  firmly 
attached  than  thofe  who  are  born  together,  or 
under  the  fame  roof.  When  war  or  death  has 
diffolved  that  confanguinity  which  is  cemented  by 
nature,  or  has  been  formed  by  choice,  the  fame 
fate  which  loads  the  lavage  with  chains,  gives  him 
new  relations  and  friends.  Cuftom  and  common 
confent  have  authorifed  this  fmgular  law,  which 
undoubtedly  fprang  from  neceffity. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  that  a  prifoner  re- 
fufes  this  adoptions  fometimes  that  he  is  excluded 
from  it.  A  tall  handfome  prifoner  had  loft  feveral 
of  his  fingers  in  battle.  This  circumftance  was  not 
noticed  at  firft.  Friend ,  laid  the  widow  to  whom 
he  was  allotted,  we  had  chofen  you  to  live  with  us> 
hut  in  the  condition  you  appear ,  unable  to  fight  and 
to  defend  us ,  cfi  what  ufie  is  life  to  you !  Death  is 
certainly  preferable ,  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion,  an- 

fwered 
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fwered  the  favage.  Well  then ,  replied  the  woman, 
this  evening  you  Jhall  be  tied  to  the  flake .  For  your 
own  glory ,  and  for  the  honour  of  your family  who  have 
adopted  you ,  remember  to  behave  like  a  man  of  cou¬ 
rage,  He  promifed  he  would,  and  kept  his  word. 
For  three  days  he  endured  the  mod:  cruel  torments 
with  a  conftancy  and  cheerfulnefs  that  fet  them  all 
at  defiance.  His  new  family  never  forfook  him, 
but  encouraged  him  by  their  applaufe,  and  fup- 
plied  him  with  drink  and  tobacco  in  the  midft  of 
his  fufferings.  What  a  mixture  of  virtue  and  fe¬ 
rocity  !  Every  thing  is  great  in  thefe  people  who 
are  not  enflaved.  This  is  the  fublime  of  nature 
in  all  its  horrors  and  its  beauties. 

The  Captives  whom  none  chufe  to  adopt,  are 
foon  condemned  to  death.  The  vidlims  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  by  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  infpire 
them  with  a  fondnefs  for  life.  The  bed:  fare,  the 
kindeft  ufage,  the  mod;  endearing  names,  are  la- 
vidied  upon  them.  They  are  even  fometimes  in¬ 
dulged  with  women  to  the  very  moment  of  their 
fentence.  Is  this  companion,  or  is  it  a  refinement 
of  barbarity?  At  lad:  a  herald  comes,  and  acquaints 
the  wretch  that  the  pile  is  ready.  Brother ,  fays 
he,  be  patient ,  you  are  going  to  be  burnt.  Very  well 
brother ,  fays  the  prifoner,  I  thank  you. 

These  words  are  received  with  general  applaufe; 
but  the  women  are  the  mod:  violent  in  their  ex- 
preflions  of  the  common  joy.  She  to  whom  the  pri¬ 
foner  is  delivered  up,  inftantly  invokes  the  fhade 
of  a  father,  a  hufband,  a  Ton,  the  dearefl  friend, 
whofe  death  is  flill  unrevenged.  Draw  near ,  fhe 
cries,  I  am  preparing  a  fe aft  for  thee .  Come  and  drink 

large 
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large  draughts  of  the  broth  I  intend  to  give  thee .  This 
warrior  is  going  to  be  put  into  the  cauldron.  They 
will  apply  hot  hatchets  all  over  his  body  :  They  will 
pull  off  his  hair:  They  will  drink  out  of  his  fcull ; 
Thou  Jhalt  be  avenged  and  fatisfed. 

This  furious  woman  then  rufhes  upon  her  victim* 
who  is  tied  to  a  poll  near  the  fiery  pile,  and  by 
linking  or  maiming  him,  die  gives  the  fignal  for 
the  intended  cruelties.  There  is  not  woman,  or 
child,  in  the  clan  whom  this  fight  has  broup-ht  toge- 
ther,  who  does  not  take  a  part  in  torturing  and 
flaying  the  miferable  captive.  Some  pierce  his  flefn 
with  firebrands;  others  cut  it  in  dices;  fome  tear 
off  his  nails;  while  others  cut  off  his  fingers,  road: 

~  them,  and  devour  them  before  his  face.  Nothing 
flops  his  executioners  but  the  fear  of  haflening 
his  end:  they  fludy  to  prolong  his  bufferings  fcr 
whole  days,  and  fometimes  they  make  him  linger 
for  a  week. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  torments,  the  hero  with 
great  compofu re  lings  his  death-fong;  infults  his’ 
enemies,  upbraids  them  for  their  weaknefs,  tells 
them  they  know  not  how  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  relations  whom  he  has  flain,  and  excites  them 
by  outrages  or  intreaties  to  a  further  exertion  of 
their  cruelties.  It  is  a  conflid  between  the  vibtim 
and  his  tormentors;  a  dreadful  challenge  between 
conflancy  in  buffering,  and  obdinacy  in  torturing. 
But  the  fenfe  of  glory  predominates.  Whether  this 
intoxication  of  enthufiafin  fufpentis,  or  wholly  be¬ 
numbs,  all  fenfe  of  pain;  or  whether  cuftom  and 
education  alone  produce  thefe  prodigies  of  heroifm, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  fufferer  dies  without  ever  died- 
di'ng  a  tear  or  heaving  a  figh. 


How 
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Plow  fhall  we  account  for  this  infenfibility  ?  It  is 
owing:  to  the  climate,  or  to  the  manner  of  life? 
Colder  blood,  thicker  humours,  a  conftitution  ren¬ 
dered  more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  air 
and  the  ground,  may  doubtlefs  blunt  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  Canada.  Men  who  are 
conftantly  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and  the  perils  of 
war,  contract  fuch  a  rigidity  of  fibres,  fuch  a  habit 
of  fuffering,  as  makes  them  infenfible  to  pain.  It 
is  faid  the  favages  are  fcarce  ever  convulfed  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  whether  they  die  of  ficknefs  or 
of  a  wound.  As  they  have  no  apprehenfions, 
either  of  the  approaches  or  the  confequences  of 
death,  their  imagination  does  not  fugged:  that  arti¬ 
ficial  fenfibility  againft  which  nature  has  guarded 
them.  Their  v/hole  life,  whether  confidered  in  a 
natural  or  moral  view,  is  calculated  to  infpire  them 
with  a  contempt  ’ for  death,  which  we  fo  much 
dread 3  and  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  fenfe 
of  pain,  which  is  increafed  by  our  indulgences. 

But  a  circumftance  dill  more  aflonifhing  in  the 
character  of  the  Indians  than  their  refolution  in 
fupporting  tortures,  is  the  rancour  that  appears  in 
their  revenge.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  man 
may  become  the  mod  cruel  of  all  animals.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  revenge  is  not  profecuted  with  cruelty  either 
among  nations,  or  between  individuals  who  are  go¬ 
verned  by  good  laws;  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  proteft  the  fubjecd,  redrain  him  from  com¬ 
mitting  injuries.  Vengeance  is  not  a  very  lively 
principle  in  wars  that  are  carried  on  between  great 
nations,  becaufe  they  have  but  little  to  fear  from 

their 
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their  enemies.  But  in  thofe  petty  nations,  where  B  K 
>a  conuderable  fhare  of  the  power  of  the  ftate  be-  1 — Sr-— f 
■longs  to  each  individual,  where  the  lofs  of  one  man 
endangers  the  whole  community,  war  is  nothing 
elfe  than  a  fpirit  of  revenge  that  actuates  the  whole 
body.  Among  independent  men,  who  entertain 
a  degree  of  efteem  for  themfelves  which  can  never 
be  felt  by  men  who  are  under  fubjection;  among 
Ravages  whofe  affedtions  are  very  lively,  and  confined 
to  a  few  objedls,  injuries  muft  necefTarily  be  re- 
fented  to  the  greateft  degree,  becaufe  they  affedt  the 
perfon  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner:  the  aflaffina- 
tion  of  a  friend,  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a 
fellow- citizen,  muft  be  avenged  by  the  death  of 
the  affafTm.  Thefe  beloved  fhades  are  continually 
calling  out  for  vengeance  from  their  graves.  They 
•  wander  about  in  the  forefts,  amidft  the  mournful 
accents  of  the  birds  of  night;  they  appear  in  the 
-phofphorus  and  in  the  lightning:  and  fuperftition 
pleads  for  them  in  the  afftidted  or  incenfed  hearts  of 
their  friends. 

When  we  confider  the  hatred  which  the  hordes 
of  thefe  favages  bear  to  each  other;  the  hardihips 
they  undergo;  the  fcarcity  they  are  often  expofed 
to;  the  frequency  of  their  wars;  the  fm all  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants;  the  numberlefs  fn ares  we  lay 
for  them;  we  cannot  but  forefee  that,  in  lefs  than 
three  centuries,  the  whole  race  will  be  extindh 
What  judgment  will  pofterity  form  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  men,  who  will  exift  only  in  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  travellers?  Will  not  the  accounts  given 
of  the  favages  appear  to  them  in  the  fame  light 
as  the  fables  of  antiquity  do  to  us?  It  will  fpeak  of 
Vo L.  IV.  H  h  them. 
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them,  as  the  centaurs  and  Lapithae  are  fpoken  of 
at  prefent.  How  many  contradictions  will  not 
pofterity  difcover  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners! 
Will  not  fuch  of  our  writings  as  may  then  have 
efcaped  the  deftruCtive  hand  of  time,  pafs  for 
romantic  inventions,  like  thofe  which  Plato  has 
left  us  concerning  the  antient  Atlantica  ? 

The  character  of  the  North- Americans,  as  we 
have  defcribed  it,  had  Angularly  difplayed  itfelf 
in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algon- 
quins.  Thefe  two  nations,  the  largeft  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  had  formed  a  kind  of  confederacy.  The 
former,  who  tilled  the  ground,  imparted  their  pro- 
duCtions  to  their  allies,  who  in  return  fhared  with 
them  the  fruits  of  their  chace.  Connected  by 
their  reciprocal  wants,  they  mutually  defended 
each  other.  During  the  feafon  when  all  the  la¬ 
bours  of  agriculture  were  interrupted  by  the  fnow 
on  the  ground,  they  lived  together.  The  Algon- 
quins  went  a  hunting;  and  the  Iroquois  ftaid  at 
home,  to  fkin  the  beafts,  cure  the  flefh,  and  drefs 
the  hides. 

It  happened  one  year  that  a  party  of  Algon- 
quins,  who  were  not  very  dextrous,  or  much  ufed 
to  the  chace,  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  Iroquois, 
who  attended  them,  defired  leave  to  try  whether 
they  fhould  fucceed  better.  This  requeft,  which 
had  fometimes  been  complied  with,  was  not  granted. 
•Irritated  at  this  unfeafonable  refufal,  they  went  out 
privately  in  the  night,  and  brought  home  a  great 
number  of  animals.  The  Algonquins  greatly  mor¬ 
tified,  to  blot  out  the  very  remembrance  of  their 
difgrace,  waited  till  the  Iroquois  huntfmen  were 

.  .j  ,  afleep. 
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afleep,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  This  mafia-  B  °  ^  K 
ere  occafioned  a  great  alarm.  The  offended  na- 
-tion  demanded  juftice,  which  was  haughtily  re^ 
fufed;  and  they  were  given  to  underftand  that 
they  muft  not  expect  the  fmalleft  fatisfaclion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  vowed  that  they  would  either  be  re¬ 
venged,  or  that  they  would  perifh  in  the  attempt* 

But,  not  being  powerful  enough  to  venture  to  at¬ 
tack  their  haughty  adverfaries,  they  removed  to 
a  greater  diftance  in  order  to  try  their  ftrength, 
and  improve  their  military  fkill,  by  making  war 
againft  fome  lefs  formidable  nations.  As  foon  as 
they  had  learnt  to  approach  like  foxes,  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they  exprefs 
themfelves,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  encounter 
the  Algonquins ;  and,  therefore,  carried  on  a  war 
againft  them  with  a  degree  of  rancour  proportion- 
able  to  their  refentment. 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animofities 
were  kindled  throughout  Canada,  that  the  French 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  that  country.  The 
Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  St.  Laurence;  the  Algonquins,  who  were 
fettled  upon  its  banks,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal ; 
the  Hurons,  who  were  difperfed  about  the  lake 
that  bears  that  name;  and  fome  lefs  considerable 
nations,  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces;  were  all  inclined  to  favour  the  fettlement 
of  the  ftrangers:  thefe  feveral  nations  combined 
againft  the  Iroquois,  and,  unable  to  withftand 
them,  imagined  that  they  might  find  in  their  new 
guefts  an  unexpected  refource,  which  would  in- 
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■  fore  them  Tuccefs.  From  the  opinion  they  enter- 
j  tamed  of  the  French,  which  Teemed  as  if  it  were 
formed  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  cha¬ 
racter,  they  flattered  themlHves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  difappointed. 
Champlain,  who  ought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of 
the  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  Europeans  to  effe£t 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Americans,  did  not 
even  attempt  it.  He  warmly  efpoufed  the  inte- 
refts.of  his  neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in 
purfuit  of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  was  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  more  than  forty  in  breadth. 
It  was  bounded  by  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake  Onta¬ 
rio,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  celebrated 
countries  fince  known  by  the  names  of  New- York, 
and  Penfylvania.  The  Tpace  between  thefe  vaft 
limits  was  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  and  was 
inhabited  by  five  nations,  which  could  bring  about 
twenty  thoufand  warriors  into  the  field;  though 
they  are  now  reduced  to  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred. 
They  formed  a  kind  of  league  or  affociation,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Switzers  or  the  Dutch.  Their 
deputies  met  once  a  year,  to  hold  their  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interefts  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expe&  to  be  again 
attacked  by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  con  - 
quered,  they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engage¬ 
ment  was  begun  with  equal  hopes  on  both  lides* 
one  relying  on  their  ufual  fuperiority;  the  other  on 
the  alTiftance  of  their  new  ally,  whole  fire-arms 

could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  viftory.  And,  in¬ 
deed. 
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deed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain  and  the  two  B 
Frenchmen  who  attended  him  fired  a  fhot,  which 
killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mortally 
wounded  a  third,  than  the  whole  army  fled  in  the 
utmoft  amazement  and  confternation. 

This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced 
them  to  think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence. 

In  the  next  campaign,  they  judged  it  neceffary  to 
intrench  themfelves,  to  elude  the  force  of  wea¬ 
pons  they  were  unacquainted  with.  But  their 
precaution  was.  ineffectual.  Notwithffanding  an 
ob  ft  in  ate  reftftance,  their  intrenchments  were  forced 
by  the  Indians,  fupported  by  a  brifker  fire  from  a 
greater  number  of  Frenchmen  than  appeared  in 
the  firft  expedition.  The  Iroquois  were  almoft  all 
killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  from 
the  engagement  were  precipitated  into  a  river  and 
drowned. 

This  nation  would  probably  have  been  de- 
ftroyed,  or  compelled  to  live  in  peace,  had  not 
the  Dutch,  who  in  1610  founded  the  colony  oi 
New  Belgia  in  their  neighbourhood,  furniftied 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Foffibly-  too 
they  might  fecretly  foment  their  divilions,  the  furs 
taken  from  the  enemy  during  the  continuance  of 
hoftilities  being  a  greater  objeCt  than  thoie  they 
could  procure  from  their  own  chace.  However 
this  may  be,  this  connection  reftored  the  balance 
between  both  parties.  Various  hoftilities  and  in-* 
juries  were  committed  by  each  nation,  which  weak¬ 
ened  the  ftrength  of  both.  This  perpetual  ebb 
and  flow  of  fuccefs,  which,  in  governments  actu¬ 
ated  by  motives  of  intereft  rather  than  of  revenge, 

H  h  3  would. 
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B  °xv  K  wou^  infallibly  have  reftored  tranquillity,  ferved 

* — but  to  increafe  animofities,  and  to  exafperate  a 
number. of  little  clans,  bent  upon  each  other's  de- 
ftruftion,;  The  confequence  was,  that  the  weakeft 
of  thefe  petty  nations  were  foon  deftroyed:  and  the 
reft  were  gradually  reduced  to  nothing. 

The  •  These  deftructive  events  did  not  however  con- 

XT 

fettiement  tribute  to  advance  the  power  of  the  French.  In 

makes  no  1626  they  had  only  three  wretched  fettlements, 

progrels,  J  J  J 

The  caufe  furrounded  with  pales.  The  large  ft  of  thefe  con¬ 
tained  but  fifty  inhabitants,  including  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children.  The  climate  had  not  proved 
deftruclive  to  the  people  fent  there:  though 
fevere,  it  was  wholefome,  and  the  Europeans 
ftrengthened  their  conftitutions  without  endanger¬ 
ing  their  lives.  The  little  progrefs  they  made  was 
entirely  owing  to  an  exclufive  company,  whofe 
chief  defigns  were  not  fo  much  intended  to  create  a 
national  power  in  Canada,  as  to  enrich  them- 
felves,  by  the  fur  trade.  This  evil  might  have 
been  immediately  removed,  by  abolifhing  this  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  allowing  a  free  trade;  but  it  was  not 
then  time  to  adopt  fb  fimple  a  theory.  The  go¬ 
vernment,  however,  chofe  only  to  employ  a  more 
numerous  affociation,  compofed  of  men  of  greater 
property  and  credit. 

They  gave  them  the  difpofalof  the  fettlements 
that  were  or  fhould  be  formed  in  Canada,  together 
with  a  power  of  fortifying  and  governing  them  as 
they  thought  proper,  and  of  making  war  or  peace, 
as  fhould  beft  promote  their  intereft.  The  whole 
trade  by  fea  and  land  was  allowed  them  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years,  except  the  cod  and  whale  fifhe- 
%  .  ries* 
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ries5  which  were  left  open  to  all.  The  beaver  and 
all  the  fur  trade  was  granted  to  the  company  for 


ever. 

To  all  thefe  were  added  furtherencouragements. 
The  king  made  the  company  a  prefen t  of  two . 
large  Ihips,  confiding  of  feven  hundred  men. 
Twelve  of  the  principal  were  raifed  to  the  rank 
of,  nobility.  Gentlemen,  and  even  the  clergy, 
already  too  rich,  were  invited  to  ihare  in  this  trade. 
The  company  were  allowed  the  liberty  oi  fending 
and  exporting  all  kinds  of  commodities  and  mtr- 
chandife,  free  of  any  duty  whatfoever.  A  perfon, 
who  exercifed  any  trade  in  the  colony  for  the  fpace 
of  fix  years,  was  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the 
fame  trade  in  France.  The  laft  favour  granted 
them  was  the  free  entry  of  all  goods  manufactured 
in  thofe  diftant  regions.  This  Angular  privilege 
gave  the  workmen  of  New  France  an  infinite  ad¬ 
vantage  over  thofe  of  the  mother-country,  who 
were  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  duties,  letters 
of  mafterlhip,  charges  for  ftamps,  and  with  all 
the  impediments  which  ignorance  and  avarice  had 

multiplied  without  end. 

In  return  for  fo  many  marks  of  partiality,  the 
company,  which  had  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns*,  engaged  to  bring  into  the  colony,  in 
the  year  1628,  which  was  the  firft  year  they  en- 
ioyed  their  privilege,  two  or  three  hundred  ar¬ 
tificers  of  fuch  trades  as  were  fitted  for  their  pur- 
pofe;  and  fixteen  thoufand  men  before  the  year 
1641  They  were  to  provide  them  with  lodging 
and  board,  to  maintain  them  for  three  years,  and 
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afterwards  to  give  them  as  much  cleared  land 
would  be  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  low  it  the  firft  year. 

Fortune  did  not  fecond  the  endeavours  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  favour  of  the  new  company.  The 
firft  fhips  they  fitted  out  were  taken  by  the  Engr 
lifh,  who  were  lately  at  variance  with  France,  on 
account  of  the  fiege  of  Rochelle.  Richelieu  and 
Buckingham,  who  were  enemies  from  jealoufy, 
from  perfonal  character,  from  Rate  intereft,  and' 
from  every  motive  that  can  excite,  an  irreconcil¬ 
able  enmity  between  two  ambitious  miniflers,  took 
this  opportunity  to  fpirit  up  the  two  kings  they 
governed,  and  the  two  nations  they  wanted  to  op- 
prefs.  The  Englifh,  who  fought  for  their  inte- 
refls,  gained  the  advantage  over  the  French;  and 
the  latter  loft  Canada  in  1629.  The  council  of 
Lewis  XIII.  were  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  va¬ 
lue  of  this  fettlement,  that  they  were  inclined  not 
to  demand  the  reftitution  of  it;  but  the  pride  of 
the  leading  man,  who,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
company^  confidered  the  encroachments  of  the 
Englifh  as  a  perfonal  infult,  prevailed  with  them 
to  alter  their  opinion.  They  met  with  lefs  diffi¬ 
culty  than  they  expecled;  and  Canada  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  French  in  1632  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain  en  Laye. 

The  French  were  not  taught  by  adverfity.  The 
fame  ignorance,  the  fame  negligence,  prevailed 
after  the  recovery  of  Canada  as  before.  The  mo¬ 
nopolizing  company  fulfilled  none  of  their  engage¬ 
ments.  This  breach  of  promife,  far  from  being 
punifhed,  was,  in  a  planner,  rewarded  by  a  pro¬ 
longation 
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Jongation  of  their  charter.  The  clamours  of  all 
Canada  were  difregarded  at  fuch  a  diftance;  and 
the  deputies,  fent  to  reprefent  its  wretched  fitua* 
tion,  were  denied  accefs  to  the  throne,  where  timid 
truth  is  never  fuffered  to  approach,  but  is  awed 
into  filence  by  threats  and  punifhments.  This<be~ 
haviour,  equally  repugnant  to  humanity,  private 
intereft  and  good  policy,  was  attended  with  fuch 
confequences  as  might  naturally  be  expe6ted  from 
it.  Commerce  declined,  as  the  communication  was 
too  dangerous.  The  Indians,  weakly  fupported  by- 
their  allies  the  French,  were  continually  flying  be¬ 
fore  their  old  enemy,  whom  they  were  accu domed 
to  dread.  The  Iroquois,  refuming  their  fuperio- 
rity,  openly  boafted  that  they  Ihould  compel  the 
grangers  to  quit  the  country,  after  having  feized 
upon  fome  of  their  children,  to  replace  fuch  as 
they  had  loft  of  their  own.  The  French  them- 
felves,  forgotten  by  their  mother- country,  and  un¬ 
able  to  gather-in  their  fcanty  crops  without  hazard 
of  their  lives,  were  determined  to  abandon  a  fettle- 
ment  fo  ill-fupported.  Such  was  the  deplorable 
ftate  of  the  colony,  that  it  was  reduced  to  fubfift 
upon  the  charities  which  the  mifEonaries  received 
from  Europe. 

The  French  miniftry,  at  length  awakened  from  The  French 
their  lethargy  by  that  general  commotion  which  from°thS 
at  that  time  agitated  every  nation,  fent  a  body  of  55*fnsby 
four  hundred  well  difcipiined  troops  to  Canada  in  vvLhIchthi8 

1  1  change  wal 

1662.  This  corps  was  reinforced  two  years  after  effected, 
by  the  regiment  of  Carignan.  The  French  gra¬ 
dually  recovered  an  abfolute  Superiority  over  the 
Iroquois.  Three  of  their  nations,  alarmed  at  their 

$  Ioffes, 
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b  o  o  k  Ioffes,  made  propofals  for  an  accommodation;  and 
XV‘  ,  the  other  two  were  fo  much  weakened,  that  they 
were  induced  to  accede  to  it  in  1668.  ■  At  this 
time  the  colony  firft  enjoyed  a  profound  peace; 
which  paved  the  way  for  its  profperity,  and  a  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  contributed  to  fecureit.  The  bea¬ 
ver  trade  alone  continued  to  be  monopolized. 

This  revolution  in  affairs  excited  induftry. 
The  former  colonifts,  whofe  weaknefs  had  till  then 
confined  them  within  their  fettlements,  now  ven¬ 
tured  to  extend  their  plantations,  and  cultivated 
them  with  greater  confidence  and  fuccefs.  All 
the  foldiers,  who  confented  to  fettle  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  obtained  their  difcharge,  together  with 
z  grant  of  forne  property.  The  officers  had  lands 
given  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  The 
former  fettlements  were  improved;  and  new  ones 
eftablifhed,  wherever  the  intereft  or  fafety  of  the 
colony  required  it.  Thisfpirit  and  adivity  occa- 
fioned  an  increafe  of  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and 

•i  •  •  ... 

revived  the  intercourfe  between  both  continents. 
This  prolperity  feemed  likely  to  receive  additional 
advantages  from  the  care  taken  by  the  fuperinten- 
dants  pf  the  colony,  not  only  to  preferve  friend- 
fhip  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  likewife 
to  eftabliffi  peace  and  harmony  among  themfelves. 
Not  a  fingle  act  of  hoftility  was  committed  through¬ 
out  a  trad  of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues;  a  cir- 
cumftance,  perhaps,  unheard-of  before  in  North 
America.  It  fhould  feem  that  the  French  had 
kindled  the  war  at  their  arrival,  only  to  extinguiffi 

it  the  more  effectually. 
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But  this  concord  could  not  continue  among* 
people  who  were  always  armed  for  the  chace, 
unlefs  the  power  that  .had  effected  it  fhould 
prefer  ve  it  by  the  fuperiority  of  its  forces.  The 
Iroquois,  finding  this  precaution  was  neglected, 
refumed  that  reftlefs  difpofition  arifing  from  their 
love  of  revenge  and  dominion.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  careful  to  continue  on  good  terms  with  all 
who  were  either  allies  or  neighbours  to  the 
French.  Notwithftanding  this  moderation,  they 
were  told  that  they  muft  immediately  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  reftore  all  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  or  expe£t  to  fee  their  country  deflroyed,  and 
their  habitations  burnt  down.  This  haughty  fum- 
mons  incenfed  their  pride.  They  anfwered,  that 
they  Ihould  never  fuffer  the  lead:  encroachment  on 
their  independence ;  and  that  they  fhould  make 
the  French  fenfible,  that  they  were  friends  not  to 
be  neglected,  and  enemies  not  to  be  defpifed.  But, 
as  they  were  ftaggered  with  the  air  of  authority 
that  had  been  affumed,  they  complied  in  part  with 
the  terms  required  of  them,  and  the  affair  was  thus 
compromifed. 

But  this  kind  of  humiliation  rather  increafed 
the  refentment  of  a  people  more  accuftomed  to 
commit  than  to  fuffer  injuries.  The  Englifh,  who 
in  1664  had  difpoffeffed  the  Dutch  of  New  Bel- 
gia,  and  remained  mafters  of  the  territory  they  had 
acquired,  which  they  had  called  New  York,  availed 
themfelves  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  Iroquois.  They 
not  only  excited  the  fpirit  of  difcord,  but  added 
prefents  to  induce  them  to  break  with  the  French. 
The  fame  artifices  were  ufed  to  feduce  the  reft  of 

their 
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their  allies.  Thofe  who  adhered  to  their  allegi¬ 
ance  were  attacked.  All  were  invited,  and  fome 
compelled  to  bring  their  beaver  and  other  furs  to 
New  York,  where  they  fold  at  a  higher  price  than 
in  the  French  colony. 

Denonville,  who  had  lately  been  fe&t  to  Ca¬ 
nada  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
proudeft  of  monarchs,  was  impatient  of  all  thefe 
infults.  Though  he  was  in  a  condition  not  only  to 
defend  his  own  frontiers,  but  even  to  encroach 
upon  thofe  of  the  Iroquois.;.  yet,  fenfible  that  this 
nation  muft  not  be  attacked  without  being  de- 
ftroyed,  it  Was  agreed  that  the  French  fliould  re¬ 
main  in  a  date  of  feeming  ina&ion,  till  they  had 
received  from  Europe  the  neceffary  reinforcements, 
for  executing'  lb  defperate  a  refolution.  Thefe 
fuccours  arrived  in  1687;  and  the  colony  had  then 
11,24 9  perfons,  of  whom  about  one-third-  were 
able  to  bear  arms. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuperiority  of  forces* 
Denonville  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem ;  and  dilho- 
noured  the  French  name4  among  the  favages  by  an 
infamous  perfidy.  Under  pretence  of  terminat¬ 
ing  their  differences  by  negociation,  he  bafely 
abufed  the  confidence  which  the  Iroquois  repofed 
in  the  Jefuit  Lamberyille,  to  allure  their  chiefs  to 
a  conference.  As  foon  as  they  arrived,  they  were 
put  in  irons,  embarked  at  Quebec,  and  feint  to  the 
gallies. 

On  the  firft  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old 
men  fent  for  their  miffionary,  and  addrefied  him  in 
the  following  manner:  <c  We  are  authorised  by 

every  motive  to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  we 

“  cannot 
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cc  cannot  refolve  to  do  it.  Your  heart  has  had  no 

lhare  in  the  infult  that  has  been  put  upon  us; 
«  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to  punifh  you  for  a 
«  crime  you  deteft  ftill  more  than  ourfelves.  But 
*c  you  muft  leave  us.  Our  rafh young  men  might 
««  confider  you  in  the  light  of  a  traitor,  who  has 
«  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation  to  fhamefui 
«  Havery.”  After  this  fpeech,  thefe  favages,  whom 
the  Europeans  have  always  called  barbarians,  gave 
the  miffionary  fome  guides,  who  conduced  him 
to  a  place  of  fafety;  and  then  both  parties  took 
up  arms. 

The  French  prefently  fpread  terror  among  the 
Indians  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes ;  but  De- 
nonvilk  had  neither  the  activity  nor  the  expedition 
neceftary  to  improve  thefe  firft  fucceftes.  While 
he  was  taken  up  in  deliberating,  inftead.of -a&ing, 
the  campaign  was  doled  without  the  acquifition  of 


any  permanent  advantage.  This  increafed  the 
boldnefs  of  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  the  French 
Settlements,  where  they  repeatedly  committed  the 
moil  dreadful  ravages.  The^planters,  rinding  their 
labours  deftroyed  by  thefe  depredations,  which  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  damages 
they  had  fuftained,  ardently  wiffied  for  peace. 
Denonville’s  temper  coincided  with  their  wiihes; 
but  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  pacify  an  enemy  ren¬ 
dered  implacable  by  ill-ufage.  Lamberville,  who 
ftill  maintained  his  former  afcendent  over  them, 
made  overtures  of  peace,  which  were  hftened  to. 

While  thefe  negotiations  were  carrying  on,  a 
Machiavel,  born  in  the  forefts,  known  by  the  name 
of.Le  Rat,  the  braveft,  the  moll  refolute,  the  molt 

intelligent 
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intelligent  favage  ever  found  in  the  wilds  of  North 
America,  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  with  a  chofen. 
band  of  Hurons,  fully  determined  upon  exploits 
worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  He  was 
told  that  a  treaty  was  aftually  on  foot;  that  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the  road  to  con¬ 
clude  it  at  Montreal ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  i'll1 
fult  upon  the  French  governor  if  they  fhould  carry 
on  their  hoflilities  againfl  a  nation  with  which  they 
were  negociating  a  peace. 

Le  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  fhould  thus 
enter  into  negociations  without  confulting  their 
allies,  refolved  to  punifh  them  for  their  prefump- 
tion.  He  lay  in  wait  for  the  deputies,  fome  of 
•which  were  killed,  and  the  reft  taken  prifoners. 
When  the  latter  told  him  the  purport  of  their 
voyage,  he  feigned  the  greater  furprife,  as  Denon- 
ville,  he  laid,  had  fent  him  to  intercept  them.  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  deceit  more  fuccefsfully,  he 
immediately  releafed  them  all,  except  one,  whom 
he  pretended  to  keep,  to  replace  one  of  his  Hurons 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  fray.  He  then  has¬ 
tened  to  Michillimakinac,  where  he  prefented  his 
prifoner  to  the  French  commandant,  who,  not 
knowing  that  Denonville  was  treating  with  the 
Iroquois,  caufed  the  unhappy  favage  to  be  put  to 
death.  Immediately  after  this,  Le  Rat  fent  for  an 
old  Iroquois,  who  had  long  been  a  prifoner  among 
the  Hurons,  and  gave  him  his  liberty  to  go  and 
acquaint  his  nation,  that,  while  the  French  were 
amufing  their  enemies  with  negociations,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  prifoners  and  murder  them.  This 
artifice,  worthy  of  the  moft  infamous  European 
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policy,  fucceeded  as  the  lavage  Le  Rat  defired. 
The  war  was  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever, 
and  lafted  the  longer,  as  the  Englifh,  who  were 
lately  at  variance  with  France,  on  account  of  the 
depofition  of  James  II.,  thought  it  their  intereft  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois. 

An  Englilh  fleet,  which  failed  from  Europe  in 
1690,  appeared  before  Quebec  in  October,  to  lay 
fiege  to  the  place.  They  had  reafon  to  expedt  but 
a  faint  refiftance,  as  the  favages  were  to  make  a 
powerful  diverfion,  to  draw  off  the  principal  land- 
forces  of  the  colony.  But  they  were  compelled 
fhamefuily  to  relinquish  the  enterprife,  after  hav¬ 
ing  fuftained  great  Ioffes.  The  caufes  of  this  dis¬ 
appointment  merit  fome  difcuffion. 

When  the  Britilh  miniflry  projected  the  reduction 
of  Canada,  they  determined  that  the  land  and  fea 
forces  fhould  arrive  there  at  the  fame  time.  This 
wife  plan  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  exadtnefs. 
As  the  Ships  were  failing  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
the  troops  marched  by  land,  in  order  to  reach  the 
fcene  of  adtion  at  the  fame  inftant  as  the  fleet. 
They  were  nearly  arrived,  when  the  Iroquois  who 
condudted  and  fupported  them,  recolledted  the  ha¬ 
zard  they  ran  in  leading  their  allies  to  the  conqueil 
of  Quebec.  Situated  as  we  are,  faid  they,  in  a 
council  they  held,  between  two  European  nations, 
each  powerful  enough  to  deftroy  us,  both  in¬ 
terested  in  our  deftrudlion,  when  they  no  longer 
Hand  in  need  of  our  affiflance ;  what  better  mea- 
fure  can  we  take,  than  to  prevent  the  one  from 
being  vidtorious  over  the  other?  Then  will  each 
of  them  be  compelled  to  court  our  alliance,  or  to 
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book  bribe  us  to  a  neutrality.  Thisfyftenvwhichfeemed 
*  -f—i  to  be  didated  by*  the-  fame  kind  of  deep  policy  as 
that  which  directs  the  balance  of  Europe,  deter- 
mined  the  Iroquois  to  return  to  their  refpedive 
-homes  under  various  pretences.  Their  defedion 
obliged  the  Engliffi  to  retreat ;  and  the  French, 
now  in  fecurity  on  their  lands,  united  all  their 
'.forces  with  as  much  unanimity  as  fuccefs  for  the 
defence  of  their  capital. 

The  Iroquois,  from  motives  of 'policy, ftifled  their 
-refentment  againft  the  French,  and  were  attached 
rather  to  the  name  than  to  the  intereffs  of  England. 
Thefe'  two  European  , powers,  therefore,  irrecon- 
.-cileable  rivals  to  each  other,  but  feparated  by  the 
territory  of  a  favage  nation,  equally  apprehenfive 
of  the  ftiperiorky  of  either,  were  .prevented  from 
doing  each  other  fo  much  injury  as  they  could 
have  wifhed.  The  war  was  carried  on  merely  hy  a 
few  depredations,  fatal  to  the  colonifts,  but  of 
little  confequence  to  the  feveral  nations  concerned 
•in  them.  During  the  fcene  of  cruelties  exercifed 
by  the  feveral  parties  of  Englifh  and  Iroquois, 
French  and  Huron?,  whofe  ravages  extended  one 
.hundred  leagues  from  home,  fome  adions  were 
performed,  which  Teemed  to  render  human  mature 
fuperior  to  fuch  enormities. 

Some  French  and  Indians  having  joined  in  an 
expedition  that  required  a  long  march,  their.pro- 
vifions  began  to  fail.  The  Hurons  caught  plenty 
of  game,  and  always  offered  fome  to  the  French, 
who  were  not  fuch  fkilrul  huntfmen.  The  latter 
•would  have  declined  accepting  this  generous  offer; 
'You  jhare  with  us  the  fatigues  vf  -war?  laid  the 
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favages :  it  is  but  reef  enable  that  we  Jhould  Jhare, 
with  you  the  neceffaries  of  life we  fljouldnot  be  men 
if  we  aided  otherwife  with  men.  If  fimilar  inftances 
of  magnanimity  may  have  fometimes  occurred 
among  Europeans,  the  following  is  peculiar  to 
favages.  • 

A  party  of  Iroquois  being  informed  that  a  party 
of  the  French  and  their  allies  were  advancing  with 
fuperior  forces*  they  fled  with  precipitation.  They 
were  headed  by  Onontague,  who  was  a  hundred 
years  old.  He  fcorned  to  fly  with  the  reft,  and 
chofe  rather  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; 
though  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  exquiflte  tor¬ 
ments.  What  a  fpedtacle  to  fee  four  hundred 
barbarians  eager  in  tormenting  an  old  marl ;  who, 
far  from  complaining,  treated  the  French  with  the 
utmofl:  contempt,  and  upbraided  the  Hurons  with 
having  Hooped  to  be  the  flaves  of  thofe  vile  Euro¬ 
peans!  One  of  his  tormentors,  provoked  at  his 
invedtives,  {tabbed  him  in  three  places,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  repeated  infults.  ‘Thou  doft  wrong,  faid 
Onontague  calmly  to  him,  to  ftjorten  my  life',  thou 
wouldft  have  had  more  time  to  learn  to  die  like  a 
man.  And  are  thefe  the  men  whom  the  French 
and  Englifh  have  been  confpiring  to  extirpate  for' 
a  century  part:  ?  But,  perhaps,  they  would  be 
afliamed  to  live  among  fucli  models  of  heroifm  and 
magnanimity. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick  put  a  fudden  end  to  the 
Calamities  of  Europe  and  the  hoftilities  in  America. 
The  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the 
French  and  Englifh,  were  fenfible  that  they  re¬ 
quired  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  to  repair  the 
Vql.  IV.  I  i  Ioffes 
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Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  in  war.  The  Indians 
began  to  recover  themfelves;  the  Europeans  re¬ 
fumed  their  labours ;  and  the  fur  trade*  the  firft 
that  could  be  entered  into  with  a  nation  of  huntf- 
men*  was  more  firmly  eftabliftied. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  Canada,  the  forefts 
with  which  it  was  over-run  were  little  more  than 
the  extenfive  haunt  of  wild  beafts,  which  had 
multiplied  prodigioufly  ;  becaufe  the  few  men  who 
lived  in  thofe  deferts  having  no  flocks  or  tame  ani¬ 
mals,  left  more  room  and  more  food  for  fuch  as 
were  wandering  and  free  like  themfelves.  If  the 
nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety,  each  fpecies  produced,  at  leaff,  a  multitude 
of  individuals.  But  they  at  Iafh  paid  tribute  to  the 
fovereignty  of  man,  that  cruel  power  which  hath 
always  been  exercifed  in  a  manner  fo  fatal  to  every 
living  creature.  Having  neither  arts  nor  hufbandry 
to  employ  them,  the  favages  fed  and  clothed  them¬ 
felves  entirely  with  the  wild  beafts  they  deftroyed. 
As  foon  as  luxury  had  led  us  to  make  ufe  of  their 
fkins,  the  natives  waged  a  perpetual  war  againft 
them;  which  was  the  more  aftive,  as  it  procured 
them  plenty,  and  a  variety  of  gratifications  which 
they  were  unaccuftomed  to;  and  the  more  deftruc- 
tive,-.  as  they  had  adopted  the  ufe  of  our  fire-arms. 
This  fatal  induftry  exercifed  in  the  woods  of- 
Canada,  occafioned  a  great  quantity  and  prodi¬ 
gious  variety  of  furs  to  be  brought  into  the  ports 
of  France;  fome  of  which  were  confumed  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  reft  difpofed  of  in  the  n  .gh- 
bouring  countries.  Moft  of  thefe  furs  were  al¬ 
ready  known  in  Europe;  they  came  from  the  nor¬ 
thern 
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ihrn  parts  of  our  hemifphere,  but  in  too  fmall 
quantities  to  fupply  a  general  demand.  Caprice 
and  novelty  have  made  them  more  or  lefs  in  fafhion, 
fmce  it  has  been  found  to  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the  American  colonies  that  they  fhould  be  valued 
in  the  mother-countries.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  fome  account  of  thofe  that  are  ftill  in 
requeft. 

The  otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which  runs  or 
fwims  along  the  banks  or  the  lakes  of  rivers,  com¬ 
monly  lives  upon  fifh,  and  when  that  fails,  will 
feed  upon  grafs,  or  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants. 
From  his  manner  and  place  of  living  he  has  been 
ranked  amongft  amphibious  animals,  who  can 
equally  live  in  the  air  and  under  water;  but  im¬ 
properly*  fince  the  otter,  like  all  other  land  ani¬ 
mals,  cannot  live  without  refpiration.  He  is  found 
in  all  thofe  countries  which  abound  in  water,  and 
are  temperate,  but  is  more  common  and  much 
larger  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  His  hair 
is  no  where  fo  black  or  fo  fine;  a  circumflance  the 
more  fatal  to  him,  as  it  expofes  him  more  to  the 
•purfuits  of  man. 

The  pole-cat  is  in  equal  eflimation  among  the 
Canadian  huntfmen.  There  are  three  fpecies  of 
this  animal;  the  firftis  the  common  pole-cat;  the 
fecond  is  called  the  mink ;  and  the  third,  the  {link¬ 
ing  pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he  voids  in 
his  fright  when  he  is  purfued,  is  fo  offenfive  that 
it  infects  the  air  at  a  great  diftance.  Their  hair 
is  darker,  more  gloiTy*  and  more  filky  than  in 
Europe* 
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book  Even  the  rat  in  North- America  is  valuable  foi” 
x 

i.  _ *  his  fkin.  There  are  two  forts  efpecially  whofe 

fkin  is  an  article  of  trade.  The  one,  which  is 
called  the  OpoiTbm,  is  twice  as  large  as  an  Euro¬ 
pean  rrt.  His  hair  is  commonly  of  a  filver  grey; 
fometimes  of  a  clear  white.  The  female  has  a  bag 
under  her  belly,  which  fhe  can  open  and  fhut  at 
pleafure.  When  Ihe  is  purfued,  Ihe  puts  her 
young  ones  into  this  bag,  and  runs  away  with 
them.  The  other,  which  is  called  the  mufk-rat, 
becaufe  his  teflicles  contain  mufk,  has  all  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  qualities  of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems 
to  be  a  diminutive,  and  his  fkin  is  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

The  Ermine,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fquir- 
rel,  but  not  quite  fo  long,  has' the  fame  lively 
eyes,  keen  look,  and  his  motions  are  fo  quick  that 
the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  The  tip  of  his  long 
and  bufhy  tail  is  as  black  as  jet.  His  hair,  which 
is  as  yellow  as  gold  in  fummer,  turns  as  white  as 
fnow  in  winter.  This  lively  and  light  animal  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  Canada;  but,  though  fmaller 
than  the  Sable,  is  not  fo  common. 

The  Martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold 
countries,  in  the  center  of  the  forefts,  far  from  all 
habitations,  is  a  bead:  of  prey,  and  lives  upon 
birds.  Though  it  is  but  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  it 
leaves  prints  on  the  fnow,  that  appear  to  be  the 
footfteps  of  a  very  large  animal ;  becaufe  it  always 
jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet 
together.  Its  fur  is  much  efteemed,  though  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  fpecies  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Sable,  This  is  of  a  Ihining  black. 
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The  fined  among  the  others  is  that  whofe  fkin  is 
the  mod  brown,  and  reaches  along  the  back  quite 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  martins  feldom  quit  the 
inmod  recedes  of  their  impenetrable  woods  more 
than  once  in  two  or  three  years.  The  natives  think 
it  portends  a  good  winter;  that  is,  a  great  quantity 
of  fnow,  and  confequently  good  fport. 

The  animal  which  the  ancients  called  Lynx, 
known  in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is 
only  called  the  wild-cat  in  Canada,  where  it  is 
fmaller  than  in  our  hemifphere.  This  animal,  to 
whom  vulgar  error  would  not  have  attributed  very 
piercing  eyes,  if  he  were  not  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  duelling  at  a  diftance, 
lives  upon  what  game  he  can  catch,  which  he  pur- 
fues  to  the  very  tops  of  the  tailed  trees.  His  flefh. 
is  known  to  be  very  white  and  well  flavoured;  but 
he  is  hunted  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  his  ddn;  the 
hair  of  which  is  very  long,  and  of  a  fine  light 
grey,  but  lefs  edeemed  than  that  of  the  fox. 

This  carnivorous  and  mifchievous  animal  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  frozen  climates,  wrhere  nature  affording; 
few  vegetables,  feems  to  compel  all  animals  to  eat 
one  another.  In  warmer  climates  he  has  lod  much 
of  his  original  beauty,  and  his  fur  is  not  fo  fine. 
In  the  north,  it  has  remained  long,  foft,  and  full, 
fometimes  white,  fometimes  brown,  and  often  red 
or  fandy.  The  fined  of  any  is  that  which  is  black; 
but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada  than  in  Mufcovy, 
which  lies  further  north,  and  is  not  fo  damp. 

Besides  thefe  fmaller  furs.  North- America  fup- 
plies  us  with  fkins  of  the  dag,  the  deer,  and  the 
roe-buck,  of  the  mooze-deer,  called  there  Caribou; 
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book  and  Qf  the  elk,  which  is  called  OrignaJ,  Thefe  two 
laft  kinds,  which  in  our  hemifphere  are  only  found 
towards  the  polar  circle,  the  elk  on  this  fide,  and 
the  mooze-deer  beyond,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
'  America  in  more  fouthern  latitudes.  This  may  be 

owing  to  the  cold  being  more  intenfe  in  America, 
from  fingular  caufes  which  make  an  exception  to  the 
general  law  of  nature;  or,  poffibly,  becaufe  thefe 
frefh  lands  are  lefs  frequented  by  deftru&ive  man. 
Their  fcrong,  foft,  and  warm  fkins  make  excellent 
garments,  which  are  very  light.  All  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are  hunted  by  the  Europeans;  but  the  fa- 
vages  have  referved  the  chace  of  tne  bear  to 
them! elves,  it  being  their  favourite  fport,  and  beft 
adapted  to  their  warlike  manners,  their  ftrength 
and  their  bravery,  and  efpecially  to  their  wants. 

In  a  cold  and  fevere  climate,  the  bear  is  moft 
commonly  black.  As  he  is  rather  fhy  than  fierce, 
inflead  of  a  cavern,  he  chufes  for  his  lurking-place 
the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  There  he 
fixes  himfelf  in  winter,  as  high- as  he  can  climb. 
As  he  is  very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn,  very 
much  covered  with  hair,  takes  no  exercife,  and  is 
almoft  always  afleep,  he  mu  ft  lofe  but  little  by  pei> 
fpiration,  and  confequently  muft  feldom  want  to 
go  abroad  in  queft  of  food.  But  he  is  forced  out 
of  his  retreat  by  fetting  fire  to  it;  and  as  foon  as 
he  attempts  to  come  down,  he  falls  under  afhower 
of  arrows  before  he  can  reach  the  ground.  The 
Indians  feed  upon  his  fielh,  rub  themselves  with 
his  greal'e,  and  clothe  themfelves  with  his  fkin, 
Such  was  the  defign  of  their  purfuit  after  the  bear, 
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when  a  new  intered  dire&ed  them  towards  the 
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beaver. 

This  animal  poflefles  all  the  friendly  difpon- 
tions  fit  for  fociety,  without  being  fubject,  as  we 
are,  to  the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it. 
Formed  by  nature  for  focial  life,  he  is  endued 
with  an  inftind  adapted  to  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  his  fpecies.  This  animal,  whofe 
tender  plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  driking  exam¬ 
ple,  draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the 
humane  philofopher,  who  contemplates  his  life 
and  manners;  this  harmlefs  animal,  who  never 
hurts  any  living  creature,  neither  carnivorous  nor 
fanguinary,  is  become  the  objed  of  man’s  moil 
earned  purfuit,  and  the  one  which  the  favages.  hunt 
after  with  the  greated  eagernefs  and  cruelty:  a 
circumdance  owing  to  the  unmerciful  rapacioufnefs 
of  the  mod  polifhed  nations  of  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long, 
but  his  weight  amounts  to  forty  or  lixty  pounds, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  the  largenefs  of  his 
mufcles.  His  head,  which  he  carries  downwards,  is 
like  that  of  a  rat,  andhisback  raifed  in  an  archabove 
it  like  that  of  a  moufe.  Lucretius  has  obferved, 
not  that  man  has  hands  given  him  to  make  ufe  of 
them,  but  that  he  had  hands  given  him,  and  has 
made  ufe  of  them.  Thus  the  beaver  has  webs  at 
his  hinder  feet,  and  he  fwims  with  them.  The 
toes  of  his  fore -feet  are  feparate,  and  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  hands;  the  tail,  which  is  flat,  oval, 
and  covered  with  dales,  he  ufes  to  carry  loads  and 
to  work  with ;  he  has  four  fliarp  incifors  or  cut-* 
ting  teeth,  which  ferve  him  indead  of  carpenters 
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tools.  All  thefe  inftruments,  which  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  ufelefs  while  he  lives  alone,  and  do  not  then 
diflinguifh  him  from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite 
fervice  when  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  enable  him 
to  difplay  a  degree  of  ingenuity  fuperior  to  all 
inflindl. 

Without  paffions,  without  a  defire  of  doing 
injury  to  any,  and  without  craft,  when  he  does  not 
live  in  fociety,  he  fcarcely  ventures  to  defend  him- 
felf.  He  never  bites  unlefs  he  is  catched.  But  in 
the  focial  flate,  in  lieu  of  weapons,  he  has  a  va¬ 
riety  of  contrivances  to  fecure  himfelf  without 
fighting,  and  to  live  without  committing  or  fuffer- 
ing  any  injury.  This  peaceable  and  even  tame 
animal  is  neverthelefs  independent;  he  is  a  Have  to 
none,  becaufe  all  his  wants  are  fupplied  by  him¬ 
felf:  he  enters  into  fociety,  but  will  not  ferve,  nor 
does  he  pretend  to  command:  and  all  his  labours 
are  diredled  by  a  filent  inftindh 

It  is  the  common  want  of  fubfiflence  and  pro¬ 
pagation  that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  collects 
them  together  in  fummer  to  build  their  towns 
againil  winter.  As  early  as  June  or  July,  they 
come  in  from  all  quarters,  and  aflemble  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  two  or  three  hundred  ;  but  always  by  the 
water-fide,  becaufe  thefe  republicans  are  to  live  on 
the  water,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  invafion. 
Sometimes  they  give  the  preference  to  flill  lakes 
in  unfrequented  diflriTs,  becaufe  there  the  waters 
are  always  at  an  equal  height.  When  they  find 
no  pools  of  {landing  water,  they  make  one  in  the 
midfl  of  rivers  or  flreams,  by  means  of  a  caufeway 
or  dam.  The  very  plan  of  this  contrivance  im¬ 
plies 
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plies  fugh  a  complication  of  ideas,  as  our  fhort-  book 

■  1  XV 

lighted  reafon  would  be  apt  to  think  above  any 
capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent  being.  The 
firft  thing  to  be  eredted  is  a  pile  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bafis,  which 
fhelves  away  to  two  or  three  feet  in  a  (lope  anfwer- 
able  to  the  depth  of  the  waters.  To  fave  work, 
or  to  facilitate  their  labour,  they  chufe  the  fhal- 
loweft  part  of  the  river.  If  they  find  a  large  tree 
by  the  water-fide,  they  fell  it,  fo  that  it  falls  acrofs 
the  ftream.  If  it  fhould  be  larger  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  than  a?  man’s  body,  they  faw  it  through,  or 
rather  gnaw  the  foot  with  their  four  fharp  teeth. 

The  branches  are  foon  lopped  off  by  thefe  induA  , 
trious  workmen,  who  want  to  fafhion  it  into  a 
beam.  A  number  of  fmaller  trees  are  felled  and 
prepared  for  the  intended  pile.  Some  drag  thefe 
trees  to  the  river  fide,  others  fwim  over  with  them 
to  the  place  where  the  caufeway  is  to  be  railed. 

But  the  queftion  is,  how  thefe  animals  are  to  fink 
them  in  the  water  with  the  afiiftance  only  of  their 
teeth,  tail,  and  feet:  their  contrivance  is  this. 

With  their  nails  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  With  their  teeth  they 
reft  the  large  end  of  the  ftake  againft  the  bank  of 
the  river,  or  againft  the  great  beam  that  lies  acrofs. 

With  their  feet  they  raife  the  ftake  and  fink  it 
with  the  fharp  end  downwards  into  the  hole, 
where  it  ftands  upright.  With  their  tails  they 
make  mortar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  vacan¬ 
cies  between  the  ftakes,  which  are  bound  together 
with  twifted  boughs ;  and  thus  the  pile  is  con- 
ftru&ed.  The  Hope  of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the 
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current,  to  break  more  effectually  the  force  of  the 
j  water  by  a  gradual  refiftance,  and  the  ftakes  are 
driven  in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  plane.  The  ftakes  are  planted  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall > 
and,  in  order  to  open  a  drain  which  may  leffen  the 
effect  of  the  Hope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway,  they 
make  two  or  three  openings  at  the  top  of  it,  by 
which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 

When  this  work  is  finifhed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  republic,  every  member  confiders  of  a  lodg¬ 
ing  for  himfelf.  Each  company  builds  a  hut  in 
the  water  upon  the  pile.  Thefe  huts  are  from  four 
to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  upon  an  oval  or  round 
fpot.  Some  are  two  or  three  ftories  high,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  families  or  houfeholds. 
Each  hut  contains  at  leaft  two  or  three,  and  fome 
ten  or  fifteen.  The  walls,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all  arched  at  the 
top,  and  perfectly  neat  and  folid  both  within  and 
without.  They  are  varnifhed  with  a  kind  of  ftucco, 
impenetrable  by  the  water  and  by  the  external  air- 
Every  apartment  has  two  openings,  one  on  the  land 
fide,  to  enable  them  to  go  out  and  fetch  provi- 
fions ;  the  others  on  that  next  the  ftream,  to  faci¬ 
litate  their  efcape,  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
that  is,  of  man,  the  deftroyer  of  cities  and  com¬ 
monwealths.  The  window  of  the  houfe  opens  to 
the  water.  There  they  take  the  frefh  air  in  the 
day-time,  plunged  into  the  river  up  to  their  mid¬ 
dle.  In  winter  it  ferves  to  fence  them  againft  the 
ice,  which  collects  to  the  thicknels  of  two  or  three 
feet.  The  ftielf,  intended  to  prevent  the  ice  from 
8  flopping 
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flopping  up  this  window,  refts  upon  two  flakes  that  B  °  ^  & 
Hope  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  houfe, 
and  leave  an  outlet  to  efcape,  or  to  go.  and  fwim 
under  the  ice.  The  infide  of  the  houfe  has  no 
other  furniture  than  a  flooring  of  grafs,  covered 
with  the  boughs  of  the  fir-tree.  No  filth  of  any 
kind  is  ever  feen  in  thefe  apartments. 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  always  to 
be  found  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thefe  are  al¬ 
ders,  poplars,  and  other  trees,  delighting  in  wa¬ 
tery  places,  as  thefe  republicans  do  who  build  their 
apartments  of  them.  Thefe  citizens  have  the  fatif- 
fadtion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fafhion  the 
wood,  to  nourifh  themfelves  with  it.  Like  certain 
favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they  eat  the  bark. 

The  favages,  indeed,  do  not  like  it  till  it  is  dried, 
pounded,  and  properly  drefled;  whereas  the  bea¬ 
vers  chew  it,  and  fuck  it  when  it  is  quite  green. 

They  lay  up  a  provifion  of  bark  and  tender  twigs 
in  feparate  ftore-houfes,  for  every  hut,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  Every 
beaver  knows  his  own  ftorehoufe,  and  not  one  of 
them  Heals  from  that  of  his  neighbour.  Each 
party  live  in  their  own  habitation,  and  are  con¬ 
tented  with  it,  though  jealous  of  the  property  they  . 
have  acquired  in  it  by  their  labour.  The  provi- 
fions  of  the  community  are  colle&ed  and  expended 
without  any  conteft.  They  are  fatisfied  with  that 
fimpie  food  which  their  labour  prepares  for  them. 

The  only  paflion  they  have  is  that  of  conjugal 
affeclion,  the  bafis  and  end  of  which  is  the  increafe 
of  their  fpecies.  Towards  the  end  of  win  tei,  the 

mothers  bring  forth  their  young  ones,  which  have 

been 
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been  conceived  in  autumn 5  and  while  the  father 
ranges  all  the  woods,  allured  by  the  fweets  of  the 
fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room  he 
took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  mother  fuckles  and 
nurfes  them,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three ;  then 
{he  takes  them  out  along  with  her  in  her  excur- 
fions,  in  fearch  of  cray  and  other  fiffi,  and  green 
bark,  to  recruit  her  own  ftrength,  and  to  feed 
them,  till  the  feafon  of  labour  returns. 


Such  is  the  fyftem  of  the  republican,  induftri- 
ous,  intelligent  beaver,  fkilled  inarchite&ure,  pro¬ 
vident  and  fyftem  at  ical  in  its  plans  of  police  and 
fociety,  whofe  gentle  and  inftrudtive  manners  we 
have  been  defcribing.  Happy,  if  his  coat  did  not 
tempt  mercilefs  and  favage  man  to  deftroy  his 
buildings  and  his  race.  It  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened,  when  the  Americans  have  demolifhed  the 
fettlements  of  the  beavers,  thofe  indefatigable  ani¬ 
mals  have  had  the  refolution  to  rebuild  them  in 
the  very  fame  fituation  for  feveral  fummers  fuccef- 
lively.  The  winter  is  the  time  for  attacking  them. 
Experience  then  warns  them  of  their  danger.  At 
the  approach  of  the  huntfmen,  one  of  them  flrikes 
a  hard  ftroke  with  his  tail  upon  the  waters  this 
fignal  fpreads  a  general  alarm  throughout  all  the 
huts  of  the  commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries  to 
fave  himfelf  under  the  ice.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  efcape  all  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  this  harrrw 
lefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for  them  ; 
but  as  thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  it  feldom  happens  that  they  are  ffiot  by  the 
water-fide,  and  they  never  venture  fo  far  upon 
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land  as  to  be  caught  by  furprife.  If  the  beaver  be  B  °  ^  K 
wounded  before  he  takes  to  the  water,  he  has 
always  time  enough  to  plunge  in;  and,  if  he  dies 
afterwards,  he  is  loft,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never 
rifes  again. 

A  more  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by 
laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  the  ten¬ 
der  bark  of  young  trees.  Thefe  traps  are  baited 
with  frefh  flips  of  wood,  and  as  foon  as  the  beavers 
touch  them,  a  great  weight  falls  and  crufhes  their 
loins.  The  man,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place* 
haftens  to  it,  feizes  the  animal,  and  having  killed 
it  carries  it  off. 

i  ■  ■ 

There  are  other  methods  more  commonly  and 
fuccefsfully  praft ifed.  The  huts  are  fometimes  at¬ 
tacked,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  watched  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  that  have 
been  bored  in  the  ice,  where  they  cannot  avoid 
coming  to  take  in  frefh  air.  The  inftant  they  ap¬ 
pear,  they  are  killed.  At  other  times,  the  animal, 
driven  out  of  his  retreat,  is  entangled  in  the  nets 
fpreadfor  fome  toifes  round  his  hut,  the  ice  being 
broken  for  that  purpofe.  If  the  whole  colony  is 
to  be  taken  at  once,  inftead  of  breaking  down 
the  fluices  to  drown  the  inhabitants,  a  fcheme  that 
might,  perhaps,  be  tried  with  effedt  in  Holland, 
the  caufeway  is  opened,  in  order  to  drain  off  the 
Water  from  the  pool  where  the  beavers  live.  When 
they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs,  and  unable  to 
efcape,  they  may  be  caught  at  pleafure,  and  de- 
ftroyed  at  any  time;  but  care  is  always  taken  to 

leave  a  fufficient  number  of  males  and  females  to 
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preferve  the  breed ;  an  ad  of  generofity,  which  iri 
reality  proceeds  only  from  avarice.  The  cruel  fore^ 
fight  of  man  only  fpares  a  few*  in  order  to  have 
the  more  to  deftroy.  The  beaver  *  whofe  plaintive 
cryfeemsto  implore  his  clemency  and  pity,  finds 
in  the  favage,  rendered  cruel  by  the  Europeans* 
only  an  implacable  enemy,  whofe  enterprifes 
are  undertaken,  not  fo  much  to  fupply  his  own 
wants,  as  to  furnifh  fuperfluities  to  another  world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police,  and  the 
induftry  of  the  beavers,  with  the  wandering  life  of 
the  favages  of  Canada;  we  fhall  be  inclined  to 
admit,  making  allowance  for  the  fuperiority  of 
man’s  facilities  above  thofe  of  animals,  that  the 
beaver  was  much  further  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
focial  life,  than  his  purfuer,  when  the  Europeans 
firft  brought  their  talents  and  improvements  to 
North-America. 

The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that  world 
than  man,  and  the  quiet  poffefldr  of  regions  fo 
well  adapted  to  his  fpecies,  had  employed  that 
tranquillity  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  ages,  in  the 
improvement  of  his  faculties.  In  our  hemifphere, 
man  has  ieized  upon  the  mod;  wholefome  and  fer¬ 
tile  regions,  and  has  driven  out  or  fubdued  all 
other  animals.  If  the  bee  and  the  ant  have  pre- 
ferved  their  laws  and  government  from  the  jea- 
lous  and  deftrudive  dominion  of  tyrant  man,  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  fmalinefs  of  their  fize.  It  is 
thus  we  fee  fome  republics  in  Europe,  without 
fplendour  or  ftrength,  maintain  themfelves  by 
their  very  weaknefs,  in  the  midft  of  vaft  monar¬ 
chies,  which  muft  fooner  or  later  fwallow  them 
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up.  But  the  focial  quadrupeds,  banifhed  into  un¬ 
inhabited  climates,  unfit  for  their  increafe,  have 
been  unconnected  in  all  pl?ces,  incapable  of  uni¬ 
ting  into  a  community,  or  of  improving  their  na¬ 
tural  Sagacity;  while  man,  who  has  reduced  them 
to  that  precarious  Hate,  exults  in  their  degradation, 
and  fets  a  high  value  on  that  fuperior  nature  and 
thofe  rational  powers,  which  constitute  a  perpetual 
diftindtion  between  his  fpecies  and  all  others. 

Brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to  perfec¬ 
tion  :  their  operations,  therefore,  can  only  be  me¬ 
chanical,  and  do  not  imply  any  principle  fimilarto 
that  which  actuates  man.  Without  examining  in 
what  perfection  confifls;  whether  the  mot  civi¬ 
lized  being  is  in  reality  the  moil  perfedt ;  whether 
he  does  not  lofe  in  the  property  of  his  perfon  what 
he  acquires  in  the  property  of  things ;  or,  whether 
what  is  added  to  his  enjoyments  is  not  fo  much 
Subtracted  from  his  duration :  it  mull  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  beaver,  which  in  Europe  is  a  wan¬ 
dering,  folitary,  timorous  and  flupid  animal,  was 
in  Canada  acquainted  with  civil  and  domeflic  go¬ 
vernment;  knew  how  to  diflinguifh  the  proper  fea- 
fons  for  labour  and  reSb,  was  acquainted  with  Some 
niles' of'architeclure,  and  with,  the  curious  and 
learned  art  of  constructing  dikes ;  yet  he  had  at¬ 
tained  the  afliflance  of  this  degree  of  improvement 
with  feeble  and  imperfect  tools.  He  can  hardly 
fee  the  work  he  performs  with  his  tail.  His  teeth, 
which  anfwer  the  purpofcs  of  a  variety  of  tools, 
are  circular,  and  confined  by  the  lips.  Man,  on 
the  contrary,  with  hands  fit  for  every  purpofe,  hath 
in  this  Single  organ  of  the  touch  all  the  combined 
‘  powers 
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powers  of  ftrength  and  dexterity.  Is  it  not  to  this 
advantage  of  organization  that  he  owes  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  fpecies  above  all  others  ?  It  is  not 
becaufe  his  eyes  are  turned  toward  heaven*  as 
thofe  of  all  birds  are*  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the 
creation;  it  is  becaufe  he  is  provided  with  hands* 
capable  of  every  exertion*  and  of  adapting  them- 
felves  to  every  fpecies  of  induftry:  hands*  ever 
ready  to  ftrike  terror  into  his  enemies*  to  defend  or 
to  afiift  him.  His  hand  is  his  fcepter*  that  arm 
which  he  lifts  up  to  heaven*  to  find  out*  as  it  were* 
his  origin;  he,  at  the  fame  time*  marks  his  domi¬ 
nion  with  it  over  the  earth*  by  deftroying  and 
ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  fureft  fign 
of  the  population  of  mankind  is  the  depopulation 
of  other  fpecies.  That  of  beavers  gradually  de- 
creafes  and  difappears  in  Canada*  fince  the  Euro¬ 
peans  have  been  in  queft  of  their  fkins. 

Their  fkins  vary  with  the  climate*  both  in  co¬ 
lour  and  quality.  In  the  fame  difbrict*  however* 
where  the  colonies  of  civilized  beavers  are  found* 
there  are  fome  that  are  wild  and  folitary.  Thefe 
animals*  who  are  faid  to  be  expelled  the  fociety 
for  their  ill  behaviour,  live  in  a  fubterraneous  re¬ 
treat*  and  have  neither  lodging  nor  ftorehoufe. 
Thefe  are  called  earth  beavers.  Their  coat  is 
dirty,  and  the  hair  on  their  backs  is  worn  off  by 
rubbing  againfl  the  cave  which  they  dig  for  their 
habitation.  The  hole  they  make,  and  which  com¬ 
monly  opens  into  fome  pond  or  ditch  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fometimes  extends  above  a  hundred  feet  in 
length*  and  rifes  gradually  in  a  flope  to  facilitate 
their  efcape  from  inundations  when  the  waters 
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fwell.  Some  of  thefe  beavers  are  fo  wild  as  to  s  K 

difclaim  all  eommunication  with  their  natural  ele- 

■*  . 

ment,  and  live  entirely  on  land.  In  this  they  re- 
femble  our  otters  in  Europe.  Thefe  wild  beavers 
have  not  fueh  fleek  hair  as  thole  that  live  in  focie- 
ties;  their  furs  are  anfwerable  to  their  manners* 

Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the  thir¬ 
tieth  to  the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  There 
are  but  few  towards  the  fouth  ;  but  they  increafe 
in  number,  and  grow  darker,  as  we  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  north.  In  the  country  of  the  Illinois* 
they  are  yellow  and  ftraw- coloured ;  higher  up  in 
the  country,  they  are  of  a  light  chefnut ;  to  the 
north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark  chefnut ;  and  fome 
are  found  that  are  quite  black*  and  thefe  are  rec¬ 
koned  the  finefti  Yet,  in  this  climate*  the  coldefl 
that  is  inhabited  by  this  fpecies*  fome  among  the 
black  tribes  are  quite  white;  others  white*  fpeckled 
with  grey,  and  fometimes  with  Tandy  fpots  on  the 
rump :  fo  much  does  nature  delight  in  fhewing 
the  gradations  of  warmth  and  cold*  and  their  va¬ 
rious  influences,  not  only  on  the  figure,  but  on  the 
very  covering  of  animals.  The  value  that  is  fee 
upon  them,  depends  upon  the  colour  of  their  fkins* 

Some  of  them  are  fo  little  in  efteem*  that  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  kill  them  *  but  thefe  are 
not  commonly  found. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  firfl:  the  Europeans  car-*  in  what 
ried  on  in  Canada*  It  was  begun  by  the  French  ^what^ 
colony  at  T adoufac,  aport  fituated  thirty  leagues  be- 
low  Quebec.  About  the  year  1640,  the  town  of  Les  wa*  car- 
T  rois  Rivieres,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  leagues 
above  the  capital,  became  a  fecond  mart.  In  pro-** 
cefs  of  time  all  the  fur  trade  centered  in  Montreal. 
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The  Ikins  were  brought  thither  on  canoes  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
number  of  Indians  who  reforted  to  that  place  in¬ 
creased,  as  the  fame  of  the  French  fpread  further# 
The  account  of  the  reception  they  had  met  with, 
the  fight  of  the  things  they  had  received  in  ex* 
change  for  their  goods,  all  contributed  to  increafe 
this  traffic.  Whenever  they  returned  with  a  frefli 
fupply  of  furs,  they  always  brought  a  new  nation 
along  with  them.  Thus  a  kind  of  fair  was  open¬ 
ed,  to  which  the  feveral  tribes  of  that  vaft  conti¬ 
nent  reforted. 

The  Englifh  grew  jealous  of  this  branch  of 
wealth  ;  and  the  colony  they  had  founded  atNew- 
York  loon  found  means  to  divert  the  Stream  of 
this  great  circulation.  As  foon  as  they  hadfecured 
a  Subsidence,  by  bellowing  their  firfb  attention 
upon  agriculture,  they  began  to  think  of  the  fur 
trade,  which  was  at  firlt  confined  to  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of  that  name 
would  not  fuffer  their  lands  to  be  traverfed,  in  order 
to  give  an  opportunity  of.  treating  with  other  fa- 
vage  nations,  who  were  at  constant  enmity  with 
them;  nor  would  they  allow  thofe  nations  to  come 
upon  their  territories,  to  Share  in  competition  with 
them  the  profits  of  the  trade  they  had  opened  with 
the  Europeans.  But  time  having  extinguished,  or 
rather  fufpended,  the  national  hostilities  between 
the  Indians,  the  'Englifh  Spread  themfelves  over 
the  country,  and  the  favages  flocked  to  them  from 
all  quarters.  This  nation  had  infinite  advantages 
to  give  them  the  preference  to  their  rivals  the 
French.  Their  voyages  were  carried  on  with 
greater  facility,,  and  confequently  they  could  afford 
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to  underfel  them.  They  were  the  only  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  coarfe  cloths  that  were  mofl  Editable 
to  the  favagfes.  The  beaver  trade  was  free  among* 
them;  whereas,  among  the  French,  it  was  and  ever 
has  been  fubjed  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly.  It 
was  by  this  freedom,  and  thefe  privileges,  that  they 
engroffed  molt  of  the  trade  that  rendered  Montreal 
fo  famous  1 

At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged 
themfelves  more  freely  in  a  cuftom*  which  athrfl 
had  been  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  Their 
inclination  for  frequenting  the  woods,  which  was 
that  of  the  firft  colonifts,  had  been  wifely  retrained 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
colony.  Permiffion  was,  however,  granted  every 
year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  go  beyond  thefe 
limits  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  fu- 
periority  which  New- York  was  acquiring,  was  the 
caufe  of  increafing  the  number  of  thefe  permit, 
fions.  They  were  a  kind  of  patents,  which  the  pa¬ 
tentees  might  make  ufe  of  either  in  perfon  or  by 
proxy,  and  continued  a  year  or  more.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  fale  of  thefe  patents  was  afiigned,  by 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  to  the  officers,  or  their 
widows  and  children,  to  hofpitals  and  miffionaries, 
to  fuch  as  had  diflinguiffied  themfelves  by  fome 
great  action,  or  fome  ufeful  undertaking  ;  and 
fometimes  even  to  the  creatures  of  the  governor, 
who  fold  the  patents  himfelf.  The  money  he  did 
not  give  away,  or  did  not  chufe  to  keep,  was  put 
into  tne  public  coffers;  but  he  was  not  accountable 
to  any  one  for  the  management  of  It. 

This  cuttom  was  attended  with  fatal  confe¬ 
rences.  Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled  among  the 
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book  Indians,  to  defraud  their  partners,  whofe  goods 
i  .  they  had  difpofed  of.  A  greater  number  fettled 
among  the  Englifh,  where  the  profits  were  greater. 
The  immenfe  lakes,  frequently  agitated  with  vio¬ 
lent  Itorms;  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation 
fo  dangerous  up  the  broadeft  rivers  in  the  whole 
world  j  the  weight  of  the  canoes,  the  provifions, 
and  the  bales  of  goods,  which  they  were  forced  to 
carry  upon  their  fhoulders  at  the  carrying  places , 
where  the  rapidity  or  fhallownefs  of  the  water 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  rivers,  and  purfue  their 
journey  by  land,  proved  the  deftru&ion  of  feveral 
perfons.  Some  perifhed  in  the  fnow  and  on  the 
ice,  by  hunger,  or  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 
Thofe  who  returned  to  the  colony  with  a  profit 
of  fix  or  feven  hundred  per  cent .  were  not  always 
on  that  account  more  ufeful  members,  as  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  greatefl  excefles,  and  by 
their  example  produced  in  others  a  difiike  to  atten¬ 
tion  and  induftry.  Their  fortunes  were  diffipated 
as  fuddenly  as  they  were  amafled  ;  like  thofe  mov¬ 
ing  mountains  which  a  whirlwind  raifes  and  de- 
jfiroys  at  once,  on  the  fandy  plains  of  Africa* 
Moft  of  thefe  travelling  traders,  exhaufted  with 
the  excefiive  fatigues  which  their  avarice  prompted 
them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioulhefs  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  and  dillolute  life,  dragged  on  a  premature 
old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy.  The  government 
took  cognizance  of  thefe  irregularities,  and  changed 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade. 

The  French  had  for  a  long  time  been  inceffantly 
i  employed  in  erecting  a  number  of  forts,  which  were 

thought  neceffaryfor  the  prefervation  and  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  their  fettlements  in  North-America* 

Thofe 
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Thofe  built  on  the  well  and  fouth  of  the  river  St.  B  °  * 
Lawrence  were  large  and  llrong,  and  were  in¬ 
tended  to  rellrain  the  ambition  of  the  Englilh. 

Thofe  which  were  conllrufted  on  the  feveral  lakes 
in  the  moll  important  portions,  formed  a  chain 
which  extended  northward  to  the  dillance  of  a 
thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec ;  but  they  were 
only  miferable  pallifades,  intended  to  keep  the  In¬ 
dians  in  awe,  to  fecure  their  alliance,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  chaee.  There  was  a  orarrifon  in 
■  -  ° 
each,  more  oriels  numerous,  according  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  poll,  and  of  the  enemies  who 
threatened  it.  It  was  thought  proper  to  intrull  the 
commandant  of  each  of  thefe  forts  with  the  exclu- 
five  right  of  buying  and  felling  in  the  whole  dif- 
triX  under  his  dominion.  This  privilege  was  pur- 
chafed  ;  but  as  it  was  always  advantageous,  and 
fometimes  was  the  means  of  acquiring  a  con- 
fiderable  fortune,  it  was  only  granted  to  officers 
that  were  moll  in  favour.  If  any  of  thefe  had  not 
a  flock  fufficient  for  the  undertaking,  he  could 
eafily  prevail  with  fome  monied  men  to  join  with 
him.  It  was  pretended  that  this  fyllem,  far  from 
being  detrimental  to  the  fervice,  was  a  means  of 
promoting  it,  as  it  obliged  the  military  men  to  keep 
up  more  conllant  connexions  with  the  natives,  to 
watch  their  motions,  and  to  neglect  nothing  that , 
could  fecure  their  friendfhip.  It  was  not  forefeen, 
or  at  leaft  pretended  not  to  be  fo  by  any,  that 
fuch  an  arrangement  mull  neceffiarily  prevail  over 
every  principle,  except  that  of  interell,  and  wouljij. 
be  a  fource  of  perpetual  oppreffion. 

This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  universal,  was 
feyerely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and  at  To- 
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ronto.  The  farmers  of  thole  three  forts,  making 
an  ill  ufe  of  their  exciufive  privilege,  fet  fo  low  a 
Value  upon  the  merchandife  that  was  brought  them, 
and  rated  their  own  fo  high,  that  by  degrees  the 
Indians,  infteadof  Hopping  there,  reforted  in  great 
numbers  to  Chouaguen,  on  the  lake  Ontario, 
where  the  Englifh  traded  with  them  upon  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  The  French  court,  alarmed  at 
the  account  of  thefe  new  connexions,  found  means 
to  weaken  them,  by  taking  the  trade  of  thefe  three 
polls  into  their  own  hands,  and  treating  the  In¬ 
dians  Hill  better  than  they  were  treated  by  their 
rivals  the  Englifh. 

In  confequence  of  this  Hep,  the  refufe  of  all 
thofe  furs  that  were  not  faleable  became  the  foie 
property  of  the  king ;  and  all  the  Ikins  of  thofe 
beaHs  that  were  killed  in  fummer  and  autumn  were 
readily  given  him  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  moH  ordi¬ 
nary  furs,  the  thinneH,  and  moH  eafily  fpoiled, 
were  referved  for  the  king.  All  thefe  damaged 
furs,  bought  without  examination,  were  carelelsly 
depofited  in  warehoufes,  and  eaten  up  by  the  moths. 
At  the  proper  feafon  for  fending  them  to  Quebec, 
they  were  put  into  boats,  and  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  foldiers,  paffengers,  and  watermen,  who,  having 
had  no  concern  in  thofe  commodities,  did  not 
take  the  leaH  care  to  keep  them  dry.  When  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  colony, 
they  were  fold  for  one  half  of  the  fmall  value  they 
had.  Thus  the  returns  were  rather  lefs  than  the 
fums  advanced  by  the  government  in  fupport  of 
this  lofing  trade. 

But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  confequence 

the  king,  it  is  Hill  a  matter  of  doubt  if  it  werq 
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advantageous  to  thelndians,  though  gold  and  filver  book 
Were  not  the  dangerous  medium  of  their  traffic. 

They  received,  indeed,  in  exchange  for  their  furs, 
faws,  knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  fifh-hooks,  needles, 
thread,  ordinary  linen,  coarfe  woollen  fluffs;  all 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  means  or  pledges 
of  intercourfe  with  them.  But  articles  were  like- 
wife  fold  them  that  would  have  proved  prejudicial 
to  them,  even  as  a  gift  or  a  prefent;  fuch  as  guns, 
powder  and  ffiot,  tobacco,  and  efpecialiy  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  moil  fatal  prefent  the  Old  World 
ever  made  to  the  New,  was  no  (boner  known  to  the 
favages,  than  they  grew  paffionately  fond  of  it.  It 
was  equally  impoffible  for  them  to  abflain  from  it, 
or-  to. ufe  it  with  moderation .  It  was  foon  obferved 
that  it  diflu rbed  their  domeflic  peace,  deprived  them 
of  their  judgment,  and  made  them  furious;  and 
thatitoccafionedhuffiands,wives, children, brothers, 
and  fillers,  to  abufe  and  quarrel  with  one  another. 

In  vain  did  fome  worthy  Frenchmen  expoflulate  with 
them,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  affiamed  of  thefe 
exceffes.  It  is  you,  anfwered  they,  who  have  taught 
us  to  drink  this  liquor ;  and  now  we  cannot  do 
without  it.  If  you  refufe  to  give  it  us,  we  will 
apply  to  the  Engliffi.  You  have  done  the  mifchief^ 
pid  it  admits  not  of  a  remedy. 

The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contra¬ 
dictory  information  with  refpebt  to  the  diforders 
occafioned  by  this  pernicious  trade,  hath  alternately 
prohibited,  tolerated,  and  authorifed  it,  according 
to  the  light  in  which  it  was  reprefented  to  the  mi- 
niflry.  Notwithflanding  all  thefe  various  altera¬ 
tions,  the  interefl  of  the  merchants  was  nearly  the 
fame.  The  fale  of  brandy  was  feldom  decreafed. 

It 
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It  was,  however,  confidered  by  judicious  people, 
as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  diminution  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  confequently  that  of  the  fkins  of 
beads  ;  a  diminution  which  became  every  day  more 
evident. 


This  decline  of  the  fur  trade  was  not  yet  fo  re¬ 
markable  as  it  has  been  fince,  when  the  promotion 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V, 
fpread  an  alarm  over  all  Europe,  and  plunged  it 
once  more  into  the  horrors  of  a  general  war.  The 
conflagration  extended  beyond  the  feas,  and  was 
advancing  even  to  Canada,  had  not  the  Iroquois 
put  a  flop  to  it.  The  Englifh  and  French  had  long 
been  contending  to  fecure  an  alliance  with  that 
nation.  Thefe  marks  of  efteem  or  fear  had  fo  far 
increafed  their  natural  pride,  that  they  confidered 
themfelves  as  the  umpires  of  the  two  rival  nations, 
and  pretended  that  the  condudt  of  both  was  to  be 
regulated  by  their  interefl.  As  they  were  inclined 
to  peace  at  that  time,  they  haughtily  declared  that 
they  would  take  up  arms  againft  either  of  the  two 
nations,  which  fhould  commence  hoftilities  againft 
the  other.  This  refolution  was  favourable  to  the 
fituation  of  the  French  colony,  which  was  ill-pre¬ 
pared  for  a  war,  and  expe&ed  no  afliftance  from 
the  mother-country.  The  people  of  New- York,  on 
the  contrary,  whofe  forces  were  already  confider- 
able,  and  received  daily  reinforcements,  wifhed  to 
prevail  upon  the  Iroquois  to  join  with  them.  Their 
infinuations,  prefents,  and  negociations  were,  how¬ 
ever,  ineffedtual  till  17095  at  which  period  they 
iucceeded  in  feducing  the  five  nations;  and  their 
troops,  which  till  then  had  remained  inadtive^ 
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tn  arched  out,  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  B  0  0  k 
Indian  warriors. 

The  army  was  confidently  advancing  towards 
the  center  of  Canada  with  the  greateft  probability 
of  fuccefs,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  had  never  approved  of  their  proceedings, 
plainly  faid  to  his  people,  <f  What  will  become 
“  of  us,  if  we  fhould  fucceed  in  driving  away  the 
<c  French  ?”  Thele  few  words,  uttered  with  a  myf. 
terious  and  anxious  look,  immediately  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  all  the  people  their  former  fyftem, 
which  was  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the 
two  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own 
independence.  They  inftantly  refblved  to  relin- 
quifh  a  defign  they  had  been  too  precipitately  en¬ 
gaged  in,  contrary  to  the  public  intereft;  but,  as 
they  thought  it  would  be  fhameful  openly  to  de- 
fert  their  affociates,  they  imagined  that  fecret  trea¬ 
chery  might  ferve  the  purpofe  of  open  defe&ion. 

The  lawlefs  favages,  the  virtuous  Spartans,  the 
religious  Hebrews,  the  wife  and  warlike  Greeks 
and  Romans;  all  people,  whether  civilized  or  not, 
have  always  made  what  is  called  the  right  of  na¬ 
tions  confift  either  in  craft  or  violence. 

The  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
river  to  wait  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  The 
Iroquois,  who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in  hunting, 
flayed  all  the  beafts  they  caught,  and  threw  their 
Ikins  into  the  river,  a  little  above  the  camp.  The 
waters  were  foon  infe&ed.  The  Englilh,  who  had 
not  any  fufpicion  of  fuch  an  inftance  of  treachery, 
continued  unfortunately  to  drink  of  the  waters  that 
were  thus  rendered  poifonous;  in  confequence  of 
which,  fuch  conflderable  numbers  of  them  inrune- 
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d lately  died,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  fufpenc! 
the  military  operations. 

A  still  more  imminent  danger  threatened  the 
French  colony.  A  numerous  fleet,  deftined  againft 
Quebec,  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  would  probably  have  fucceeded, 
had  it  reached  the  place  of  its  deftination.  But 
the  rafhnefs  of  the  admiral,  joined  to  the  violence 
of  the  elements,  was  the  caufe  of  its  being  loft  in 
the  river.  Thus  was  Canada  at  once  delivered 
from  its  fears  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  had  th^ 
glory  of  maintaining  itfelf  without  fuccours  and 
without  lofs,  againft  the  ftrength  and  policy  of  the 
EngliHi.  •  - 

France,  however,  which  for  forty  years  had 
fingly  withftood  the  combined  efforts  of  all  Europe* 
vanquilhed  or  repulfed  all  the  nations  united  againft 
her,  gained  that  point  under  Lewis  XIY.  which 
Charles  Y.  had  riot  been  able  to  do  with  the  innu¬ 
merable  troops  of  his  feveral  kingdoms:  France, 
which  had  at  that  period  produced  as  many  great 
men  as  would  have  rendered  immortal  a  feries  of 
twenty  reigns,  and  under  one  in  particular  had 
fignaliled  herfelf  by  as  many  great  addons  as  might 
have  raifed  the  glory  of  twenty  different  nations, 
was  then  upon  the  point  of  crowning  all  its  glo¬ 
rious  lucceffes  by. placing  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She  had  then 
fewer  enemies,  and  a  greater  number  of  allies,  than 
fhe  ever  had  in  the  moft  brilliant  periods  of  her 
profperity.  Every  thing  concurred  to  promife  her 
an  eafy  fuccefs,  a  fpeedy  and  deciffve  fuperiority. 

It  was  not  fortune,  but  nature  itfelf,  that  changed 
her  deftiny.  Proud  and  flourilhing  under  a  king 
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endowed  with  the  graces  and  vigour  of  youth., 
after  having  rifen  with  him  through  the  feveral 
degrees  of  glory  and  grandeur,  fhe  Tank  with  him 
through  all  the  periods  of  decay  incident  to  human 
nature.  The  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  court  by  an  ambitious  woman, 
determined  the  choice  of  minifters,  generals,  and 
governors;  and  this  choice  was  always  blind  and 
unfortunate.  Kings,  who,  like  other  men,  have 
recourfe  to  heaven  when  they  are  ready  to  quit  the 
earth,  feem  in  their  old  age  to  feek  for  a  new  fet 
of  flatterers,  who  footh  them  with  hopes,  at  the 
time  when  all  realities  are  difappearing.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  hypocrify,  always  ready  to  avail  it- 
felf  of  the  firft  and  fecond  childhood  of  life, 
awakens  in  the  foul  the  ideas  that  had  been  early 
implanted  in  it;  and,  under  pretence  of  guiding 
the  man  to  the  only  happinefs  that  remains  for  him, 
affumes  an  abfolute  empire  over  his  will.  But  as 
this  laft  age,  as  well  as  the  firft,  is  a  date  of  weak- 
nefs,  a  continual  fluctuation  mu  ft,  therefore,  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  government.  Cabals  grow  more  vio¬ 
lent  and  more  powerful  than  ever;  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  intriguing  men  are  raifed,  and  merit  is  lefs 
rewarded;  men  of  fupenor  talents  are  afraid  to 
make  themfelves  known ;  folicitations  of  every 
kind  are  multiplied;  places  are  cafually  bellowed 
upon  men  all  equally  unfit  to  fill  them,  and 
yet  prefumptuous  enough  to  think  they  deferve 
them;  men  who  rate  the  eftimation  of  tKem- 
felves  by  the  contempt  they  entertain  for  others. 
The  nation  then  lofes  its  ftrength,  with  its  confi¬ 
dence,  and  every  thing  is  carried  on  with'  the  fame 
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fpirit  it  was  undertaken;  that  is,  without  defign* 
vigour,  or  prudence. 

To  raife  a  country  from  a  date  of  barbarifin, 
to  maintain  it  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  and  to 
check  the  rapidity  of  its  decline*  are  three  objeds 
very  difficult  to  accomplifh;  but  the  lad  is  certainly 
the  mod  arduous  talk  of  them  all.  A  nation  rifes 
out  of  barbarifm  by  fudden  efforts  exerted  at  in¬ 
tervals;  it  fupports  itfelf  at  the  fummit  of  its  pro- 
fperity  by  the  powers  it  has  acquired;  it  declines 
in  confequence  of  an  univerfal  languor,  which  has 
been  brought  on  by  almod  imperceptible  grada¬ 
tions.  Barbarous  nations  require  a  long-continued 
reign;  but  fhort  reigns  are  bed  calculated  to  main¬ 
tain  a  date  in  its  profperity.  But  the  long  dotage 
of  a  declining  monarch  lays  the  foundation  of  evils 
for  his  fucceffor,  which  it  is  almod  impoffible  to 

remedy. 

Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  After  a  feries  of  defeats  and  morti¬ 
fications,  he  was  dill  happy  that  he  could  purchafe  ♦ 
peace  by  facrifices  which  made  his  humiliation  evi¬ 
dent.  But  he  feemed  to  vpifh  to  conceal  thefe  fa¬ 
crifices  from  his  people,  by  making  them  chiefly 
beyond  fea.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  much  his 
pride  mud  have  differed,  in  giving  up  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  Hudfon’s-bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia, 
three  poffeffions,  which,  together  with  Canada, 
formed  that  immenfe  trad  of  country  known  by  the 
glorious  name  of  New  France.  We  fhall  fee  ii> 
the  next  book  by  what  means  this  power,  ac- 
cudomed  to  conqued,  endeavoured  to  repair  its 
Ioffes* 
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